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A WOMAN NAMED JACKIE 
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Jacqueline Bouvier Kennedy Onassis. Everyone 
knows the image: the little-girl voice, the eyes 
that look eternally surprised, the famous smile. 
But beneath the glamour and charisma, the 
inner woman has always remained a mystery. 
Until now. In this provocative new 
biography—based on hundreds of interviews, 
as well as never-before-released government 
filee—we meet the fascinating, perplexing 
woman behind the image. From the gilded but 
stormy girlhood to Debutante of the Year; 
from the Camelot days in Washington to her 
current life as a career woman. This is the 
book that is topping best-seller lists across the 
nation. A probing, illuminating portrait of the 
most famous woman of our time. Page 7 


FAMILY OF SPIES 
by Pete Earley 
Bantam, $19.95 


“I am interested in pursuing the possibilities of 
selling classified United States government 
documents to the Soviet Union.” With those 
words, spoken in the Soviet embassy in 
Washington in December 1967, Warrant 
Officer John Anthony Walker, Jr., launched 
his astonishing career in espionage. For the 
next seventeen years Walker, a naval 
communications expert, was able to steal—with 
disturbing ease—thousands of top secret 
military codes and messages. Along the way he 
enlisted his best friend, his brother, even his 
own son in a conspiracy that enabled the KGB 
to read over a million critical navy dispatches. 
A riveting inside account of the most 
damaging spy ring in U.S. history. Page 193 
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A Week in the Life of the Plaza 
by Sonny Kleinfield 

Simon & Schuster, $19.95 


The King of Morocco checked in with 1269 

pieces of luggage. Elizabeth Taylor checked 

out with several towels in her suitcase. Cary 
Grant called the owner to complain about the 
English muffins. ‘They were all guests at the | 
Plaza, New York’s premier hotel. Now, an 
award-winning journalist re-creates a typical 

week at the Plaza and shows what really goes 

on inside a deluxe hotel. From the bellmen 

and bartenders, maids and managers, we learn 
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C. DAVID HEYMANN 


AWoman Named 


“There is a lot of the little girl in Jackie, 
and this is undoubtedly part of her 
charm. There’s a lost quality at times. If 
you look carefully, you can see that 
her problems appear suddenly on her face, 
and she looks bewildered at these times. 
Other times she looks completely confident. 
She’s at the top of her form and knows it: 
She’s authoritative, witty and decisive. 
The one difficulty is that you never knew 
which of the two Jackies to expect. She was 
as unpredictable as she was changeable.” 


—A Woman Named Jackie 


CHAPTER ONE 


her baby in a New York City clinic, but the child was late in 
coming. One week after the estimated date of arrival, when 
nothing had happened, the restless father-to-be drove his wife to East 
Hampton for the weekend; they spent the next weekend again at his 
family’s summer residence—and the next. The baby refused to ap- 
pear. Altogether five weeks elapsed, and the mother—though big and 
a bit uncomfortable—was so reconciled to the delay that she accompa- 
nied her husband on yet another East Hampton weekend. 

She felt fine on Saturday, but when she woke up the following day, 
she was in acute pain. Since her doctor was also spending the weekend 
on Long Island and there was no time to get her to New York, the 
mother was rushed to a small hospital in nearby Southampton. There, 
on July 28, 1929, she gave birth to an eight-pound baby girl. The 
child, their first, had dark fluffy hair, a snub nose, generous lips and 
large, luminous eyes. The Bouviers named her Jacqueline Lee. 

The baby’s mother, at twenty-two, was a slim, petite brunette with 
a pretty face and an endearing manner. Janet Lee Bouvier was 
described by friends as “highly ambitious, smart, aggressive as hell, 
a daredevil horseback rider who believed in hard work and self- 
reliance.” In an effort to enhance her background, she described her- 
self as “one of the Lees of Maryland.” Actually, her grandparents were 
Irish immigrants who had fled the potato famine and made fast money 
in America, not unlike the Kennedys of Boston. 


. eee had been made for the expectant mother to have 
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The child was named after her father, Jack Bouvier, whose full 
name was John Vernou Bouvier HI. He was thirty-eight, a stockbro- 
ker and, until his marriage the previous year, had been one of social 
New York’s most-sought-after bachelors. He was tall, muscular and 
exotic-looking, with shiny black hair, broad cheekbones, a pencil-line 
mustache and widely spaced dark blue eyes. He had a deep, year- 
round suntan and a medley of sobriquets, including the Sheik and the 
Black Prince, but most appropriately Black Jack—a reference not to 
his swarthiness so much as to his penchant for beautiful young women. 
Janet, sixteen years his junior, fit the pattern perfectly. 

The East Hampton residence where Jack and Janet Bouvier had 
awaited the birth of their child was a fourteen-acre estate called Lasata 
(an American Indian name meaning Place of Peace). It belonged to 
“the Major,” John Vernou Bouvier, Jr., the new baby’s grandfather, a 
respected lawyer who later retired from the bar and joined his bachelor 
uncle M. C. (Michel Charles) Bouvier’s lucrative stock brokerage firm. 

Jack Bouvier, born in 1891, was the eldest of the Major's five chil- 
dren. His brother, William Sargeant Bouvier—“Bud” to his siblings— 
was born in 1893, followed by Edith, 1895, and the twins, Maude and 
Michelle, ten years later. The family spent the summer months and 
most weekends in East Hampton, the remainder of the year in Man- 
hattan. The two boys attended the best schools, though neither per- 
formed with particular distinction. Jack, expelled from Phillips Exeter 
for instituting a weekly poker game, persevered at less prestigious 
prep schools and eventually entered Yale, graduating in 1914. 

Tom Collier, a companion of Jack’s at Yale, recalled that he was 
“fun loving and bold, the original East Egg party boy. I don’t remem- 
ber him ever cracking a book. He could walk into a room full of 
women, and ninety-five percent of them wanted to be with him—he 
was that charismatic. He treated them poorly. At night he’d take one 
girl up to his bedroom, and the next morning a totally different girl 
would emerge. He maintained interest in a girl only if she didn't 
succumb. But ultimately they all succumbed.” 

Edith Bouvier, Black Jack’s sister, had married a lawyer, Phelan 
Beale, who had gone into partnership with the Major to start the New 
York law firm of Bouvier, Caffey and Beale. Phelan Beale had a 
number of acquaintances in the brokerage business, one of whom 
steered Jack Bouvier, just out of Yale, to a job with the Wall Street 
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brokerage firm of Henry Hentz and Company. Herman B. Baruch, 
brother of financier Bernard Baruch, was senior partner. Black Jack 
started as a trainee and within months rose to the position of broker. 
With his youthful charm, his bravado and his love of money, the 
fledgling stockbroker seemed ideally suited to his new profession. 

The only discernible obstacle in Black Jack’s path was the war in 
Europe. He waited until the last possible moment before volunteering 
for service, and in August 1917, several months after America’s entry 
into World War I, he was commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
U.S. Army Signal Corps. While Bud, having signed up early in the 
campaign, distinguished himself for valor in the trenches of France, 
Jack fought his “toughest battles’—as he wrote to a friend—“in the 
smoke-filled, honky-tonk back-alley bars and brothels of North and 
South Carolina, waiting for this dirty little war to end.” 

In 1919, Jack resumed his post with Henry Hentz and Company, 
and three years later he decided to go into business for himself. He 
accepted loans from his great-uncle M. C. Bouvier, from Herman B. 
Baruch and from his brother-in-law Phelan Beale amounting to a total 
of $80,000, all at six percent per annum. He used the money to 
acquire a seat on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The terms of the loan stipulated that if Jack made more than 
$13,500 a year, he would pay the three men the excess. He agreed that 
his personal expenses would not exceed $6500 per year until his debt 
was liquidated. 

He did well, dressed in expensive Continental suits, purchased a 
new car and rented a luxury apartment at 375 Park Avenue. His living 
expenses far exceeded the relatively meager amount allotted by the 
loan agreement, yet he failed to reduce substantially the principal on 
his loan. He was earning money—his commissions averaged $75,000 
per year over the next five years—but he spent far too much. 

Louis Ehret, son of a New York real estate baron and a friend of 
Black Jack’s, observed that Jack had no sense of responsibility when it 
came to money. “He gambled, he drank, he pissed it away on women. 
He gave nightly parties at 375 Park Avenue, inviting half of New 
York. It was never a case of Black Jack trying to fleece anyone. He was 
simply naive about money.” Amazingly, he got away with it. His three 
creditors not only didn’t foreclose on him, they offered him a second 
loan—in 1925 he increased his debt by another $30,000. 
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Louis Ehret attended many of Black Jack’s Park Avenue soirees and 
observed firsthand his friend’s uncanny success with women. “All these 
women fluttered around him like love-hungry moths,” said Ehret. “He 
met them everywhere—at country clubs, tea dances, bars, nightclubs, 
restaurants. He had this incredibly macho way of sauntering up to a 
beautiful woman and staring her down. It was like an athletic contest. 
The two players would lock eyes and stare until one or the other gave 
way. Jack invariably won, the girl never knowing quite what to do, 
finally looking away out of pure embarrassment. Jack got off on this. It 
was a way of flaunting his masculinity, of dominating the woman. It 
worked. They were all dying to go to bed with him.” 

Black Jack was not the only Bouvier whose life-style deviated from 
the accepted norm. For the twins, Maude and Michelle, life was one 
long round of parties and dances, but their older sister, Edith Beale, 
now with three children of her own, indulged in eccentricities that 
even Black Jack must have found dismaying. A frustrated chanteuse 
and opera singer, she ended her marriage to Phelan Beale by engag- 
ing in affairs with a succession of male vocalists and voice coaches. 

The family’s gravest cause for concern, however, was Bud Bouvier, 
who had returned from the war with a serious drinking problem. His 
marriage to Emma Louise Stone had ended in divorce while their only 
son, Miche, was still little. Unable to hold down a steady job, Bud was 
being sued for back alimony, and the ensuing publicity was disconcert- 
ing to a family obsessively concerned with public image. 

In the midst of these tawdry events Black Jack surprised everyone 
by announcing his engagement to Janet Norton Lee. Janet was in her 
early teens when the James Thomas Lees spent their first summer in 
East Hampton. The second of three sisters—Marion, Janet, Winifred— 
she lived in a large house with servants, attended Miss Spence’s School, 
made her debut at Sherry’s, spent one year at Sweet Briar College and 
another at Barnard, owned her own automobile and rode her own 
horses. 

The Bouviers considered themselves socially superior to the Lees, 
although both families belonged to East Hampton’s prestigious Maid- 
stone Club. The Bouvier social stock had risen through marriage with 
such well-established American clans as the Drexels, the Dixons and 
the Pattersons. By comparison, the Lees were relative newcomers. 
James Lee had put himself through City College and Columbia Uni- 
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versity Law School (of which the Major was a fellow alumnus), and 
then made a fortune in real estate and finance. 

The late Truman Capote, a longtime friend of Jackie’s, observed 
that “if the Lees were made to appear in some way inferior, the sup- 
posedly aristocratic but decadent Bouviers could only profit from a 
touch of Irish grit. The Bouviers were poseurs. They looked like 
money, breeding and power, but they weren't. Jackie’s grandfather, the 
Major, had put together and published a fantasy of Bouvier genealogy 
tracing the family to French aristocracy. He gave them a coat of arms 
and invented family members who were never members of the family. 
It was a work of art—a total fabrication. On the other hand, the 
confidence it instilled greatly helped the Bouviers to realize their social 
ambitions. Believing themselves to be aristocrats, they felt and behaved 
like aristocrats. Jackie—and her various kin—adopted the loftiest of 
aristocratic principles, noblesse oblige, and tried to adhere to it.” 

The “fantasy of Bouvier genealogy” referred to by Capote was a 
volume entitled Our Forebears, which the Major issued privately in 1925 
and reissued several times thereafter. The significance of the chroni- 
cle, as Capote points out, was that it showed the Bouviers to be of 
French aristocratic descent, tracing their roots to one Francois Bouvier 
(c. 1553) “of the ancient house of Fontaine near Grenoble.” The prob- 
lem was that the noble sixteenth-century Francois Bouvier, a land- 
owner and “Counsellor in Parliament,” had nothing at all to do with 
the family’s true forebear, a man of the same name but much lower 
station, who lived two centuries later and kept an ironmonger’s shop in 
Grenoble, and whose wife was a simple domestic. 

Major Bouvier was not alone in his wish to rewrite history. ‘The 
parents of Janet Lee harbored their own well-kept secrets. By the time 
Janet turned fifteen, Margaret and James Lee were no longer living 
together. Although never officially divorced, they occupied separate 
quarters on different floors in one of James Lee’s Manhattan 
apartment buildings. James blamed the estrangement on his wife's 
Irish-born mother, who shared Margaret's apartment and constantly 
interfered in the marriage. But the root cause of their separation was 
Margaret Lee’s love affair with a man named William Norris, a New 
York City attorney whose wife was as adamant as James Lee in refus- 
ing to grant a divorce. The strain of the arrangement, coupled with 
the need to keep it hidden, caused those concerned a great deal of 
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pain. Janet had been cast in the thankless role of family go-between 
and represented the sole means of communication between her par- 
ents, who would not speak to each other. It was partially in an effort to 
extricate herself from this impossible situation that she set out to 
marry Jack Bouvier. 

According to at least one family member, Jack was actually Janet's 
second choice. Edie Beale, the daughter of Edith and Phelan Beale, 
insisted that from the moment Janet set eyes on him, her first choice 
had been Bud Bouvier. “Jack was divinely decadent and Janet was 
painfully proper. They were like fire and ice. I doubt she ever really 
wanted to marry him. She adored Bud, but because Bud was divorced 
and an alcoholic, her parents wouldn't allow it. So she wound up with 
Jack. I don’t think he was any more anxious than she. It was just 
something he did to prove to himself he could do it.” 

Beyond the largely imagined importance of his family name, Jack 
Bouvier had little to recommend him as a husband for an up-and- 
coming clubwoman like Janet Lee. To add to his insatiable womaniz- 
ing and an unwavering attraction to gambling, he owed thousands of 
dollars in unpaid debts. However, whatever his reservations about Jack 
Bouvier, James Lee did nothing to oppose his daughter’s engagement 
in the spring of 1928. Given the fact that Black Jack had a string of 
broken engagements, this intended marriage seemed in jeopardy even 
without parental intervention. Janet’s father assured his closest asso- 
ciates that the couple would never walk down the aisle together. But 
before summer’s end he would be proved wrong. The wedding took 
place in St. Philomena’s Church, East Hampton, on July 7, 1928. Bud 
Bouvier, two days out of a private sanatorium, served as best man. 
And Margaret Lee, Janet’s mother, made one of her rare public ap- 
pearances in the company of her estranged husband. The East Hamp- 
ton Star proclaimed it the social event of the season. 

The following morning the newlyweds boarded the S.S. Aquitania 
for a five-week European honeymoon. Halfway across the Atlantic the 
groom instigated an apparently innocent but distracting flirtation with 
Doris Duke, the tall and angular sixteen-year-old tobacco heiress, who 
was en route to Europe with her mother. “The world’s wealthiest 
teenager,” as the press dubbed her, was flattered by the attentions of 
her fellow passenger. ‘There was nothing more to it, Black Jack would 
tell friends, not even a kiss. Janet, however, evidently thought other- 
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wise. She demonstrated a quick and violent temper by shattering a 
large ornamental wall mirror outside their cabin. Harmony was re- 
stored only after the honeymooners reached their hotel in Paris. 


ACCORDING to his niece Edie Beale, Jack Bouvier’s favorite expres- 
sion went: “If somebody wants something from you, make him pay for 
it.” As Edie perceived him, Jack “never cared much for high society; 
that was Janet’s domain. Jack cared more about money. In essence, he 
was the complete mercenary—nothing in life is free—and his attitude 
rubbed off on his children.” 

Money was almost certainly the central issue for Jack on October 24, 
1929, the day of the crash on Wall Street. The stock market catastro- 
phe followed closely a far more crushing personal tragedy—Bud Bou- 
vier’s death at age thirty-six from cirrhosis of the liver. 

The crash, and the onset of the Great Depression, left Black Jack 
nearly at the monetary mercy of his father-in-law. Well aware of Jack’s 
erratic financial history, James Lee agreed to render aid, but only 
under stringent conditions. First, Jack would have to agree to reduce 
his exorbitant spending. Second, he would have to give up some of the 
luxuries he had come to accept as necessities, including all but one of 
his automobiles, his numerous club memberships, his predilection for 
Continental fashion. There could be no more cavorting, no gambling, 
no drinking, no speculating in high-risk stocks. And he would have to 
submit a monthly statement to James Lee’s bookkeepers accounting 
for every dollar spent or saved. 

While his personal resources continued to dwindle, Black Jack 
moved his family into a posh eleven-room duplex at 740 Park Avenue, 
a building owned and managed by Janet’s father. Bristling over the 
prospect of remaining financially dependent upon his in-laws, Jack 
began doling out substantial sums of borrowed money to refurbish the 
new apartment. He also hired a trainer and a masseuse to keep him in 
shape, a cook, two maids, two grooms for the family stable at Lasata, 
and an English nanny, Bertha Newey, to look after Jacqueline. 

On March 3, 1933, the Bouvier family was completed with the birth 
of Caroline Lee. Black Jack set the tone by calling his younger daugh- 
ter Lee. Everybody insisted on calling her older sister Jackie, although 
she disliked the name and far preferred Jacqueline. 

With Lee’s arrival Jackie suddenly graduated from babyhood at the 
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ripe age of three and a half. She moved into a room of her own, and 
Lee inherited the nursery. They shared a playroom in their Manhat- 
tan duplex, filled with dolls and stuffed animals from F.A.O. Schwarz. 
Jackie’s favorite was an old rag doll named Sammy, who accompanied 
her everywhere and with whom she had long imaginary conversations. 

Jackie was a boisterous child. Her teachers at Miss Chapin’s School, 
in Manhattan, were unanimous in their impression that though highly 
intelligent, she was hyperactive and imperious. 

In her mother’s opinion, her daughter’s problem at Chapin was 
sheer boredom. “Jackie’s intellectual ambition ran ahead of her chro- 
nological age,” said Janet. “She was extremely precocious, reading 
books like The Wizard of Oz, Little Lord Fauntleroy and Winnie the Pooh 
before she even began kindergarten. One day when she was six, I 
found her reading a book of short stories by Chekhov. I asked if she 
understood all the words. ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘except—what’s a midwife?’ ” 

Boredom was only part of the problem. The real reason Jackie 
didn’t care for the all-girl school at first was that, like many .select 
private schools in New York, its students were required to wear a 
traditional blue linen jumper uniform, and Jackie had always rebelled 
against regimentation. 

Another of Jackie’s traits was competitiveness. She had been only a 
year old when her equestrienne mother first placed her on a pony. 
The Bouviers owned seven ponies and hunters, which they boarded at 
the East Hampton Riding Club, a private stable managed by Arthur G. 
Simmonds, an English-born veterinarian who became Jackie’s riding 
master. Arthur’s son, Martin, remembered, “From the age of five 
Jackie competed regularly on the Long Island horse-show circuit. She 
was damned plucky. She’d get tossed on her butt while taking a jump, 
and a moment later she’d be scrambling to climb back on.” 

Samuel Lester, a childhood friend of Martin Simmonds’, exercised 
horses at the East Hampton Riding Club. “Jackie’s mother owned a 
magnificent chestnut show horse named Danseuse, which she later 
gave her daughter as a present. I can still see Jackie in her pigtails and 
riding outfit putting Danseuse through her paces. She exercised the 
horse by the hour and was soon bringing home blue ribbons by the 
box load. Jackie was a fast learner. She thrived on competition, often 
performing better in the horse shows than in practice sessions. The 
larger the crowd, the more perfect her ride. If she happened to lose 
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an event, her facial muscles would tighten into knots. Her mouth and 
jaw would pull as taut as a rope. She wasn’t happy unless she won, 
unless she beat all the other little kids.” 


Jackie has never disclosed the point at which she first became aware 
of the stresses and strains that were eventually to tear apart the Bou- 
vier marriage. Held in check by the iron grip of good manners and 
an unshakable resolve never to lose face, she refused to betray her 
feelings—not even later, when she and her sister became sacrificial 
lambs in a tormenting divorce struggle. 

Despite Jacqueline’s refusal publicly to acknowledge the widening 
rift between her parents, it was to play a vital part in the formation of 
her character and personality. It had reached the point where even 
outsiders could see that below the surface of this social-registerite 
union there were differences that could never be resolved. At the core 
of their difficulties lay the timeless problem of money—their mutual 
inability to live within their means. Although Black Jack made a sub- 
stantial profit after the repeal of Prohibition by investing in liquor 
stocks, he lost it all again by gambling at the racetrack and in a rash of 
indefensible stock and bond investments. Furthermore, he found it 
increasingly difficult to share the extent of his losses with a woman as 
ambitious, pushy and materialistic as Janet Bouvier. 

Lee Bouvier was sheltered from her parents’ marital discord by 
virtue of her youth, but Jacqueline had no insulation at all from the 
angry silences that increasingly erupted into full-blown altercations. 
Whenever an argument loomed, Jackie was exiled. “Why don’t you go 
and exercise your pony” became a common refrain for getting her out 
of harm’s way. 

Caring for her horses represented one mode of escape; she had 
others. Edie Beale recalled that her cousin enjoyed playing imaginative 
games. “Jackie, Lee and Shella, the daughter of Aunt Michelle, played 
together on the grounds of Lasata and imagined they saw medieval 
warriors and knights weaving around the hedges; they created dra- 
matic epics, written and directed by Jackie. In these childhood dramas 
Jackie always assumed the role of a queen or princess, while Lee and 
Shella played the parts of her ladies-in-waiting. 

“Jackie never outgrew the princess role. She was an odd mixture of 
tomboy and dream princess. She climbed trees but had a fairy princess 
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complex. She even had a crown, part of a circus costume, that she 
wore during these childhood performances. It was a game, but she 
took it seriously. Then one day she announced her intention to run 
away from home to become Queen of the Circus. And in a way, I 
suppose she did. It’s amazing how Jackie’s dreamworld later material- 
ized for her, and also how unhappy it seemed to make her.” 

The Queen of the Circus motif was evidently a recurring symbol for 
Jackie. At fourteen she wrote a string of tongue-in-cheek predictions 
for each member of the family. For herself she foresaw a future as the 
circus queen who, though admired “by the world’s greatest men,” 
married “the man on the flying trapeze.” 

John H. Davis, the son of Aunt Maude, and the eventual author of 
well-received family histories of the Bouviers as well as the Kennedys, 
was the same age as Jackie. In discussing her past, he recalled that she 
frequently escaped her familial problems by visiting her aunt Edith. 

“She had great feeling for Aunt Edith,” said Davis. “Edith was a 
welcome respite from the pressures Jackie experienced in her own 
household. There were good reasons for these pressures—Black Jack’s 
extramarital flings and his growing financial problems. 

“His problems weren't simple. Stockbrokers are either investors or 
gamblers. Black Jack was a gambler, an in-and-outer—he bought on 
Tuesdays, sold on Fridays. He and my father shared an office; they 
maintained separate firms but at the same address. My father was 
conservative in outlook. He and Jack endlessly debated but never 
resolved the question of long-term versus short-term investments. 
They agreed on only one thing—Joseph P. Kennedy, the first chair- 
man of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s newly established Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, was to blame for all their misfortunes. Kennedy 
had recently outlawed all the techniques and regulations that had 
enabled him to amass millions on the stock market. Regardless of their 
differing fiscal philosophies, they were outraged by Kennedy’s tactics.” 

Davis also observed, “When it came down to it, a major source of 
irritation between Jack and Janet Bouvier had to do with their respec- 
tive social orientations. Jack didn’t give a damn about the so-called 
Four Hundred. He was a hedonist. He wanted to enjoy himself. Janet 
cared about nothing but the Four Hundred. She was very nouveau. 
She was a ‘learned lady,’ as somebody once put it. And they are the 
worst kind, and the most vigorous in adherence to the rules. Janet 
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wasn't born to the manor. She had to learn, and that’s why she became 
so good at it. She wouldn't break the rules. Her head ruled her heart 
completely, while with Black Jack it was the other way around. Jackie 
fell somewhere in the middle, and her parents constantly placed her in 
the middle.” 

Judith Frame, an acquaintance of Janet and Jack Bouvier’s during 
this period, recalled, “It was no secret that the Bouviers weren’t getting 
along. Janet quickly grew weary of Jack’s poker nights, business trips 
and nights out with the boys. These were euphemisms for nights out 
with the girls. Black Jack was lethal, absolutely lethal. He was ex- 
tremely handsome and knew it. He was the Don Giovanni type— 
seductive, charming, dangerous.” 

Anthony Cangiolosi, a young caddie at the Maidstone during the 
club’s heyday, also had observations about Jack Bouvier’s compulsive 
lusting: “He was quite a womanizer,” said Cangiolosi. “He never 
played more than nine holes. There was a greenskeeper’s shack at the 
ninth hole where he’d take the ladies. He’d dismiss the caddie. “That's 
all, caddie—you can take the bags back to the clubhouse.’ 

“Of course, you'd pretend to go back in, but instead you’d dump the 
clubs someplace and double around for a peek through the window of 
the shack. And there they'd be, naked as jaybirds.” 

One of Black Jack’s golf partners was Virginia Kernochan, an un- 
derstated, demure woman several years younger than Janet. In early 
June, 1934, Virginia accompanied the Bouviers to a horse show at the 
Tuxedo Park Riding Academy, ostensibly to watch Janet compete. In 
the course of the afternoon, Black Jack did one of his by now famous 
disappearing acts, taking Virginia with him; they reappeared four 
hours later during the final event of the day. 

A United Press photographer spotted Black Jack and the two ladies. 
Agreeing to pose for the camera, Janet and Virginia hoisted them- 
selves atop the rail, while Black Jack stood off to Virginia’s side, ten- 
derly holding her hand. Because Janet happened to be looking the 
other way she didn’t see the hand-holding episode, but the publication 
of this particular photograph in the following day’s New York Daily 
News left little to the imagination; society columnist Maury Paul (the 
original Cholly Knickerbocker) soon speculated in print that the Bou- 
viers and Miss Kernochan were “having a grand old time.” 

While Janet knew about her husband’s hyperactive premarital 
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sexual adventures and found his appeal to other women tantalizing, 
she had no intention of continuing to condone such behavior. Nor did 
her father. Not wanting Janet to repeat the mistake he had made, 
James Lee gave her the name of a leading divorce lawyer and urged 
her to make an appointment. Janet resisted at first, convinced she 
could still salvage the relationship and make her rakish husband see 
the effect his flagrant womanizing had upon their marriage. 

But her campaign to domesticate Black Jack was to fall short. The 
Bouviers separated in September 1936. After an unsuccessful attempt 
at a reconciliation they finally decided on a permanent separation the 
following year. 

In June 1938, Black Jack rented a house in East Hampton, while 
Janet rented a house for herself and the girls in Bellport, forty miles 
away. 

According to Bertha Kimmerle, the children’s governess, Janet 
wasn’t around much that summer. She made frequent out-of-town 
trips with the new men in her life, leaving Jackie and Lee in the 
custody of their governess and a maid. Under no circumstances, she 
told the servants, were they to allow Black Jack in the house; if either 
of the children cried for her father, she was to be spanked. 

Janet evidently felt that she was somehow locked in mortal combat 
with her estranged husband for the affection of their children. Bernice 
Anderson, the family maid, stated that Jacqueline frequently threat- 
ened to run away to her father’s house. “Once, when her mother was 
away,” said the maid, “Jacqueline asked me to help her find her 
father’s number in the telephone book, as she was so unhappy and 
wanted to talk to him without delay.” 

Judith Frame would recall that Jackie’s father was the closest person 
in her life. “She seemed to glow in his presence. As a child, she was 
more in tune with her warmhearted, outgoing father than with her 
coolly methodical, less emotional mother, although later on I think this 
pattern reversed itself. 

“Janet had the added misfortune of being a perfectionist. It became 
her responsibility to discipline the girls, teach them manners. She was 
practical-minded, down-to-earth. In her conventional mold, Janet 
dressed conservatively and behaved the same way, and encouraged a 
similar mode for her daughters. ‘Money does not grow on trees,’ she 
constantly reminded them. 
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“Their father, by contrast, indulged them—trooped them over to 
Saks, Bonwit Teller, Bergdorf Goodman and De Pinna for new clothes 
and jewelry. However strapped for funds he happened to be, he was 
uninhibitedly extravagant and generous when it came to his daugh- 
ters. There was a world of difference in the way Jack and Janet wanted 
the kids brought up. Their mother wanted the girls to conform to the 
standards of acceptable society; their father encouraged them to stand 
out and be noticed. It was a matter of style, not a question of right or 
wrong. But of course Janet became the ogre, while Jack, as far as the 
children were concerned, could do no wrong.” 

By September, Janet, Jackie and Lee had vacated the Park Avenue 
duplex for a smaller apartment at One Gracie Square, near Miss 
Chapin’s School. Jackie was taking ballet lessons three times a week 
and social dance classes at the Colony Club. She also had Danseuse to 
ride on weekends and after school; her father had agreed to pay for 
feed and board at Durland’s, a stable on West Sixty-sixth Street. 

Such amenities notwithstanding, the situation at home worsened. 
Bernice Anderson claimed that Mrs. Bouvier drank excessively, took 
sleeping pills, rarely rose before noon and seemed perpetually nervous 
and depressed. Janet’s high-strung demeanor must have had a disqui- 
eting influence on the children. For the first time Jackie’s academic 
performance at school slipped. She and her mother had frequent 
shouting spells, while Lee went off on uncontrollable crying jags. 

The separation was formalized in 1940. In June of that year Janet 
and the children boarded a train at Grand Central Station and forty- 
eight hours later arrived in Reno, Nevada. Six weeks later Janet was 
granted a divorce. The final agreement called for Jack Bouvier to give 
Janet $1000 per month—one half as alimony, the other half for the 
continuing maintenance and support of the children. 

In return, Black Jack was granted visitation rights with the children 
on alternate Saturdays and Sundays, one day during the week, one 
half of Christmas and Easter vacations and six weeks each summer. 

The stormy Bouvier marriage was probably most succinctly summa- 
rized by Alexandra Webb, a socialite who moved in the same circles as 
Jack and Janet. “Janet married him,” Webb insisted, “because his name 
appeared in the Register. He married her because her father operated 
a bank. She was a bitch and he was a bastard, and in the end both were 
disillusioned.” 
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CHAPTER TWO 


enough to be aware of the collapse of her world, but too young to 

absorb its full significance. Instinctively she blocked herself off, 
creating a refuge into which she could escape. Blocking became her 
main line of defense. She taught herself how to participate in events 
without becoming part of them, how to observe without being seen. 
She became a voyeur, an onlooker; she developed an inner core, a 
private self that no one could ever know or touch. 

Outwardly, the quality of her life remained basically unchanged. 
She threw herself into many of the same activities that had sustained 
her in the past. She read more than ever, devouring Gone With the 
Wind and the complete works of Lord Byron, as well as a biography of 
the poet by André Maurois. She doggedly continued the ballet lessons; 
she listened to music, wrote poetry, painted and sketched. 

Black Jack continued to win favor with his daughters by allotting 
them a monthly allowance above and beyond the payments mandated 
by the divorce agreement. Liberated from the constraints and pres- 
sures of marriage, the fifty-year-old Bouvier moved into a two- 
bedroom apartment at 125 East Seventy-fourth Street, where he re- 
sumed the carefree life-style he had savored prior to marriage. 

While Black Jack dated some of the youngest and most beautiful 
women in New York, Janet worked diligently at expanding her own 
horizons. Through Mrs. Eugene Meyer, a friend living in Washington, 
D.C., and the wife of the man who owned the Washington Post and 
Newsweek, she met Hugh Dudley Auchincloss, Jr., a big, toddling teddy 
bear of a man with smiling eyes and a pleasant disposition. A graduate 
of Groton, Yale and the Columbia law school, Auchincloss had served 
in the Commerce Department and the State Department and was a 
partner in the investment-banking firm of Auchincloss, Parker and 
Redpath, which had headquarters in Washington. Though younger by 
seven years than Jack Bouvier, Hughdie—as friends called him—was 
infinitely more mature and stable, emanating a solidity and strength of 
character that Janet hadn’t found in her ex-husband. 

The Auchinclosses were of Scottish descent. The first member of 
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the family to settle in America, in 1803, had established a flourishing 
business importing and distributing yarn. Subsequent generations in- 
vested in nitrate and railroads or went into banking and real estate, 
while others made advantageously bountiful marriages. 

Hughdie’s father, Hugh D. Auchincloss, Sr., had married the 
daughter of Oliver B. Jennings, who had been associated with John D. 
Rockefeller in Standard Oil. A substantial share of Hughdie’s mother’s 
inherited wealth was later passed down to him. The Auchinclosses 
possessed personal wealth and social standing in far greater abun- 
dance than anything the Lees or Bouviers had ever imagined. 

For all his credentials, Hughdie had a somewhat spotty record at the 
altar. By the time he met Janet, he had been twice married and 
divorced. His first wife, Maya Chrapovitsky, was the daughter of a 
Russian naval officer; his second wife was Nina Gore Vidal, the alco- 
holic daughter of Thomas P. Gore, a Senator from Oklahoma, and the 
mother of writer Gore Vidal. Hughdie had three children of his 
own—Hugh Dudley III (nicknamed Yusha, a Russian approximation 
of Hugh), a product of his marriage to Maya; Nina and Thomas from 
the marriage to Nina Gore Vidal. 

“I'd been living with my father at Merrywood, the family estate at 
McLean, Virginia, when he started dating Janet in 1941,” said Yusha 
Auchincloss. “Janet visited us at Merrywood during Christmas vacation 
that year and brought along Jackie and Lee. I was a couple of years 
older than Jackie, but she was so bright and perceptive for her age that 
any chronological difference between us immediately disappeared.” 

In early 1942, Janet and Hughdie continued to see each other on a 
regular basis. “Although the idea of marriage undoubtedly crossed my 
father’s mind,” said Yusha, “he didn’t say anything to me. His divorce 
from Nina Gore, in September 1941, following a protracted legal 
battle, still hung heavy on his mind. And then there was the war—the 
United States had finally joined the Allied war effort. Father wanted to 
play a role. The Office of Naval Intelligence assigned him to its plan- 
ning unit at Kingston, Jamaica, and ordered him to report no later 
than mid-June, 1942. Janet drove down to Merrywood with Jackie and 
Lee to see him off. 

“The plot to get married wasn’t hatched until the day before it 
occurred. It was strictly an eleventh-hour decision induced in part by 
the notion that in time of war people are entitled to act on impulse. 
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The ceremony took place on the morning of the day Father left for 
Kingston. I was best man. Jackie and Lee attended. Later in the day, 
Janet drove Father to Union Station in Washington, where he boarded 
a military train and then a transport ship for Kingston.” 

Hugh Auchincloss’s return came sooner than expected. In Septem- 
ber his mother died, and the military reassigned him to a routine War 
Department desk job in Washington. By then there were five children 
living in the house—Yusha, Nina, Tommy, Jackie and Lee—with two 
sull to come. Janet junior was born in 1945, Jamie two years later. It 
was to Janet’s credit that she somehow managed to accommodate so 
many disparate lives under one roof. 

The transition from New York to Washington and Newport, where 
Hugh Auchincloss owned a second home—Hammersmith Farm— 
proved less complicated than Janet had expected. She was relieved to 
have found a man she not only admired, but who could also provide 
for her and her girls. Hugh Auchincloss had money and properties to 
spare, as well as boats, automobiles, servants, horses, paintings and all 
the other accoutrements of wealth and power. He belonged to the best 
clubs, including Bailey's Beach and the Newport Country Club in 
Newport and the Knickerbocker Club in New York. More important, 
he seemed to have many of the qualities Janet appreciated in a man; 
he was responsible, gentle, courtly and devoted. 

Uncle Hughdie—Jackie’s nickname for her stepfather—had only 
one discernible vice, an intense interest in pornography. He owned a 
library of rare pornographic books, slides, films and manuals. For 
years he frequented Washington’s two main neon-lit “strips”’—Ninth 
Street, N.W., and Fourteenth Street, N.W.—in search of sex specialty 
shops that catered to his particular reading and viewing needs. Ninth 
Street likewise offered a number of busy, high-priced bordellos whose 
clientele included some of the city’s leading political figures. Hughdie 
became a familiar client. 

Hugh Auchincloss solved several problems that had beset Janet and 
her daughters, and helped them all to take a more relaxed and confi- 
dent view of the world. Evidently, Janet was ecstatic with her new 
marriage. Her sister Winifred d’Olier characterized Hugh Auchincloss 
as “one of the most marvelous gentlemen you’d want to know. Com- 
pared to Black Jack, he was an absolute saint.” 

No sooner had Jackie and Lee arrived at Hammersmith Farm, the 
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ninety-seven-acre Auchincloss estate in Newport, than they were 
shipped off to spend the latter half of that summer of 1942 with their 
father, at East Hampton. According to John Davis’ family biography, 
Jack Bouvier discovered a new romantic interest that summer, the 
young wife of a British army officer. The lady, whose identity Davis 
doesn't divulge, met Black Jack while visiting friends in East Hampton. 
Despite the presence of his daughters, Bouvier made no effort to 
control his attachment to the officer’s wife. “I first became aware of 
her existence,” writes Davis, “when, upon entering the men’s section 
of the Bouvier cabana at the Maidstone Club one day, I beheld Uncle 
Jack entwined with this lovely lady on the floor of the shower room. 
Soon she became virtually a member of the family.” 

Within days the married lady had moved into Black Jack’s summer 
rental and was busy keeping house for Jack and his daughters. As 
John Davis describes it, “Chey made love wherever they found them- 
selves: in the Bouvier cabana, at Jack’s house, behind the dunes.” What 
Jackie, at the impressionable age of thirteen, made of all this can only 
be surmised. 

Black Jack and his paramour remained together until the following 
June, when the British officer and his wife returned to England. 
Several months after her return, Davis tells us, she surprised Jack with 
the news that she had given birth to twins, a boy and a girl, “reminding 
Jack she hadn't been living with her husband nine months before their 
birth, she had been living with him.” Black Jack was the father, but the 
lady and her husband had decided to raise the children as their own. 

Jack Bouvier never laid eyes on the children, but other members of 
the Bouvier family did, including Jackie. During a 1949 trip to En- 
gland, she visited her father’s former sweetheart and the two children 
he had purportedly sired. Jackie later noted in a letter to her father 
that the boy and girl looked remarkably like him. Later on Jackie 
became concerned, when John Kennedy began to consider running 
for President, about the effect such a disclosure might have on her 
husband’s political future and decided at all costs to keep the facts secret. 

“Nobody mentioned the twins until I revealed their existence in my 
Kennedy book,” said John Davis. “And by then they were both dead, 
victims of a macabre coincidence. The boy met a tragic and untimely 
death in an automobile accident in England; the girl was mysteriously 
murdered while living in the Middle East.” 
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In SEPTEMBER 1942 Jackie returned from her summer vacation in 
East Hampton and moved into Merrywood. The Georgian-style, ivy- 
covered brick mansion stood on forty-six verdant acres high on the 
Virginia shore across the Potomac from Washington and boasted a 
host of luxurious features, including an Olympic-size swimming pool, 
an indoor badminton court, two stables, riding paths, and a banquet- 
style kitchen equipped to serve three hundred or more. 

Janet’s top priority on becoming Mrs. Auchincloss was to redecorate 
both Merrywood and Hammersmith Farm, and to this end she re- 
tained the services of New York interior decorator Elisabeth Draper. 
“The best thing about Merrywood was the sound of the Potomac 
below,” said Mrs. Draper. “There were large rocks down there which 
gave just enough ripple to the river. You could hear it most clearly 
from the main third-floor bedroom, the room Jackie chose as her own, 
a low-beamed boudoir which sat a bit apart from the rest of the 
house.” 

Jackie spent many of her early days at Merrywood in the privacy of 
her bedroom, expressing her lonely thoughts in poems and drawings 
that she sent to her father in New York or committed to sketchbooks. 
She also wrote her father letters, which he shared with other members 
of the family, describing some of the problems she faced in adapting 
to her new surroundings. She contended that Uncle Hughdie had no 
sense of humor and complained of having to stand at attention before 
meals in order to recite, prayerlike, the Auchincloss motto, which 
began, Obedience to the Unenforceable, and ran on for what seemed 
hours. 

Besides writing to her father, Jackie sent frequent notes to her 
grandfather, the Major, expressing a vague sense of displacement and 
complaining about Holton-Arms, the conservative girls’ day school in 
downtown Washington where she had been enrolled for eighth grade. 
She found the other girls at school unfriendly, the curriculum bland 
and uninspiring. 

In the summer of 1943 Jackie spent her first uninterrupted stretch 
at Hammersmith Farm. Here, as at Merrywood, Jackie staked out an 
isolated bedroom on the third floor. It faced Narragansett Bay, and at 
night she could hear the foghorns blowing at sea. 

Jackie’s letters to her father began to reflect her evolving sensibility. 
Where several months earlier she had registered only complaints, she 
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was beginning to enjoy the advantages available as a result of her 
mother’s remarriage into a family of privilege. She reported taking 
several long hikes with Hughdie and mentioned the pleasure she 
derived from all her new siblings. 

While it seemed almost inevitable that Jackie should come to appre- 
ciate her new situation, her father had difficulty accepting this fact. He 
turned to the bottle for solace. “It drove him crazy,” said Louis Ehret. 
“I remember dropping by his apartment one evening. He’d been 
drinking martinis all day, and he looked awful. It seems that at Janet's 
subtle prompting Jackie and Lee had decided to spend Christmas of 
1943 with the Auchinclosses in Virginia. This marked the first time 
they hadn't joined their father and the Bouviers at Lasata for the 
traditional festivities. I sat there that night—this was early January 
1944—listening to his truculent rant against Hugh and Janet, especially 
Janet, how she’d ‘stolen the kiddies’ from under his nose and ‘conned 
poor Hugh into her conjugal bed.’ 

“When he drank too much, a darker, violent side of his personality 
tended to emerge. He hated everyone, including himself.” 


In 1944, AFTER two years at Holton-Arms, Jackie enrolled as a 
boarding student at Miss Porter’s School in Farmington, Connecticut. 
Farmington (as the school is usually called) had always catered to the 
rich and worldly, to girls whose parents wanted them to graduate 
polished but also educated. 

Those who attended Miss Porter’s with Jackie remember her in her 
first year as a temperamental, standoffish, rather shy teenager who 
liked to take long walks by herself. 

“At age fifteen my cousin was prissy, bookish and bossy,” said Edie 
Beale, also a graduate of Farmington. “She was too much (de trop, in 
French), a perfectly horrible child. That’s why her classmates nick- 
named her Jacqueline Borgia. 

“Jackie always knew how to get what she wanted. She was a master 
manipulator. Her greatest concern seemed to be money, primarily 
because she didn’t have any. Her stepfather had money and her step- 
brothers and stepsisters were well looked after. But Jackie, although 
she grew up in luxurious surroundings, depended on the fifty-dollar 
monthly allowance her father sent to school. At a place like Farming- 
ton, fifty dollars didn’t go very far. If you didn’t board your own horse 
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at school, you were considered an outcast. This created problems for 
Jackie because neither her mother nor her stepfather would pay the 
extra twenty-five dollars a month to board Danseuse at Farmington. 
And her father couldn’t be expected to fork out more than he already 
did. So Jackie wrote to Granddad asking if he would stand treat and, 
by way of a bribe, enclosed copies of her latest poems. He sent the 
money and the horse followed.” 

For some at Farmington, Jackie seemed “the perfect nonconform- 
ist.” She rebelled against school rules as well as social mores. She 
smoked cigarettes in her dormitory room and wore conspicuous hair- 
styles. She even dressed differently from her classmates, eschewing the 
cashmere sweaters, plaid skirts and poplin raincoats so popular at 
school in favor of less conservative skirts and all-season capes. What- 
ever the latest fashion trend, she could be counted on to dress in 
defiance of it. 

Her most daring and perhaps rebellious act occurred when she 
agreed to pose for a classmate’s camera; the resultant series*ef snap- 
shots showed Jackie with bared shoulder, lascivious pout, head thrown 
back and wavy dark hair spilling over an eye in imitation of screen 
siren Veronica Lake. 

When one of these snapshots fell into the hands of Farmington’s 
headmaster, he notified Jackie's mother, expressing dismay at how 
anyone as bright as Jackie (she maintained an A-minus average at 
Farmington) could behave so poorly. Jackie reacted by embellishing 
her letters home with irreverently comic sketches of him. 

When Jackie graduated from Miss Porter's, in June 1947, her entry 
in the class yearbook reflected an undiminished sense of rebellion. 
Next to “ambition in life,” the graduate wrote: “Not to be a housewife.” 
As much as anything, the statement seemed to be directed against her 
mother. Jacqueline had no desire to be a homemaker or clubwoman, 
concerned only with outward appearances and the rituals of high 
society. 

Eilene Slocum, a close friend of Janet Auchincloss’s and a member 
of one of Newport’s most formidable clans, observed that Jackie and 
her mother were always quite different. “Jacqueline had far greater 
aspirations than her mother. From the beginning she was enormously 


ambitious. In her way, one of the most ambitious young people I’ve 
ever known.” 
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CONSIDERING HER APPARENT reservations when it came to emulating 
her mother’s life-style, it seemed odd that Jackie should express inter- 
est in her own coming-out party. Yet it was Jackie who approached 
Uncle Hughdie about it. Hugh Auchincloss readily agreed, and Jackie’s 
mother made the arrangements. 

Jackie’s debut took place in July with a formal dinner dance at the 
Clambake Club, a venerable Newport institution. Jackie shared the 
honors with Rose Grosvenor, daughter of the Theodore Grosvenors, 
Newport neighbors and distant relations of the Auchinclosses. 

As they stood in the receiving line together, Rose Grosvenor—blond, 
blue-eyed, dimpled—made an ideal foil for tanned, glowing Jacqueline. 
Rose wore an expensive white Dior original, but it was Jackie’s simple 
frock that the newspapers dubbed “a designer’s dream” and described 
as “a lovely white tulle gown with an off-the-shoulder neckline and 
bouffant skirt.” The “dream,” Jackie admitted years later, came off a 
New York department store rack and cost less than fifty-nine dollars. 

Soon after her debut, Hearst gossip columnist Igor Cassini, who had 
taken over the nationally syndicated Cholly Knickerbocker column 
from Maury Paul, named Jackie the year’s number one debutante. 
Igor’s allusion to Jackie read as follows: 


The Queen Deb of the year for 1947 is Jacqueline Bouvier, a regal 
brunette who has classic features and the daintiness of Dresden por- 
celain. She has poise, is soft-spoken and intelligent, everything the 
leading debutante should be. Her background is strictly “Old Guard.” 
Jacqueline is now studying at Vassar. You don’t have to read a batch 
of press clippings to be aware of her qualities. 


Igor Cassini's assessment appeared faulty in at least two respects: 
Jackie was neither particularly dainty nor was her background strictly 
old guard. Nevertheless, to be crowned Deb of the Year in 1947 was 
tantamount to becoming the high priestess of café society. It meant 
instant stardom and recognition, and in some cases a good deal of 
unwanted attention. 

“I named a Queen Debutante every year,” said Igor Cassini. “I 
usually tried to choose one of the prettier, flashier society girls. Jackie 
wasn’t flashy. I felt something very special in her, an understated 
elegance. Although shy and extremely private, she stood out in a 
crowd. She had that certain something. I don’t know precisely what 
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word to use to describe this quality: beauty, charm, charisma, style, any 
or all of the above. Whatever it happened to be, she had it.” 

Jackie’s selection as Debutante of the Year helped stimulate her 
until-then dormant social life but did little to endear her to her fresh- 
man classmates at Vassar, many of whom envied the title. Jackie did 
her best to downplay the accolade and the attitude it engendered. 

Charlotte Curtis, the future writer and New York Times editor, en- 
tered Vassar a year ahead of Jackie but later lived next door to her in 
the same dormitory. “We saw each other all the time,” she recalled. “I 
knew about the Deb of the Year title, but I don’t remember her ever 
bringing it up. I think it rather embarrassed her. She certainly had no 
desire to become another Brenda Frazier, the socialite whose coming- 
out party was her one claim to fame. 

“Unlike Brenda Frazier and others of her ilk, Jackie had brains. She 
also had a great deal of poise for somebody so young. On the other 
hand, she didn’t seem particularly thrilled with Vassar. She used to 
refer to it as ‘that goddamn Vassar.’ ” 2 

Charlotte Curtis’ roommate at Main Hall was Selwa Showker, the 
future “Lucky” Roosevelt, longtime journalist and chief of protocol 
during the Reagan administration. “I knew Jackie and very much liked 
her at Vassar,” said Mrs. Roosevelt. “She had a quality of real inno- 
cence. Even then she had that breathless way of talking. It wasn’t a 
put-on—it’s how she spoke. She also had this wonderful little sense of 
humor. There was a twinkle in her eye. I suppose the tragedies she 
experienced in later years took it away, but she had it then. 

“The most disconcerting quality about Jackie was her two-headed 
personality. On the one hand, she had this almost starlike quality— 
when she entered a room you couldn't help but notice her, she was 
such an exquisite creature. At the same time, she seemed so very 
private. She kept a photograph of her father in her room, and we all 
used to go in and say, ‘Oh, what a handsome man!’ We all thought he 
looked just dreamy. But she never spoke about him, never even men- 
tioned her parents’ divorce. She refused to talk about the boys in her 
life. She dated frequently. You never saw her around campus on 
weekends. But she never named names, never disclosed herself.” 

Jackie’s Deb of the Year laurels gained her a considerable social 
following. Refusing to focus on any one man in particular, she played 
the field and proved very proficient at the dating game. Jonathan 
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Isham, a Yale student and one of her more frequent escorts, suggested 
that she treated dating as a game of skill, a means of sharpening her 
social abilities. “She was so much brighter and better read than the 
people around her that she sublimated it. She sometimes came across 
as a wide-eyed, sappy type. It was pure defense.” 

Peter Reed, a friend of Jackie’s from Newport who used to take her 
to dances, acknowledged that she “enjoyed playing the ingenue. It was 
her way of protecting herself. She had a reputation for being a bit 
tight-assed around men. She talked a lot about animals and antiques. 
But everybody liked her. She had a delightful, offbeat sense of humor. 
There was a ridiculous rumor going around that I’d bedded down 
with her. I wish it were true. But it isn’t. You couldn’t get to first base 
with Jackie.” 

At first when she started dating, Jackie’s father took the matter 
lightly. His early letters to her at Vassar reflect an attitude of gentle, 
but good-natured caution. 


I suppose it won't be long until I lose you to some funny looking 
“gink,” who you think is wonderful because he is so romantic looking 
in the evening and wears his mother’s pearl earrings for dress-shirt 
buttons, because he loves her so. . . . However, perhaps you'll use 
your head and wait until you are at least twenty-one. 


But soon, as Jackie demonstrated a preference for passing her week- 
ends at Yale or Princeton rather than in New York with him, Jack 
Bouvier’s letters became more demanding. On one occasion, after 
missing Sunday-night curfew at Vassar, Jackie received an angry mis- 
sive that began, “A woman can have wealth and beauty and brains, but 
without a reputation she has nothing.” Subsequent notes warned of 
the necessity of “playing hard to get” and of “not giving in.” Citing 
personal experience, Black Jack wrote that the more a woman refused 
his advances, the more attracted to her he felt; conversely, he lost 
respect for the damsel the instant she relented. 

In the summer of 1948, Jackie accepted an invitation to spend July 
and August with three friends on a tour of Europe. She enjoyed 
herself thoroughly and vowed to return. An opportunity presented 
itself sooner than expected. 

At the beginning of her sophomore year Jackie read a notice on a 
Vassar bulletin board describing the Smith College junior-year-abroad 
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program. The program, open to candidates from other schools as well, 
featured three or four European locations. Jackie hoped to attend the 
Paris program, run in conjunction with the Sorbonne. 

Jackie was accepted into the program. Now she faced her most 
difficult hurdle—she had to convince her parents that the time spent 
in France would have educational benefits. The Sorbonne appealed to 
Janet’s snobbish sensibility. Black Jack reasoned that though the trip 
would take her away from him, the rival Auchincloss clan would also 
be denied her presence. Besides, it would give him the opportunity to 
grow closer to Lee. More outgoing, less independent and self-willed 
but also subject to fewer emotional swings than Jackie, Lee (who had 
followed her sister to Miss Porter’s) made a good companion and 
consulted her father more, even if she didn’t always heed his advice. 

Jackie’s year in France started mid-August 1949 with an intensive 
six-week language program at the University of Grenoble, during 
which time she boarded with a French family and spoke only French. 
She enjoyed the experience so thoroughly that in Paris she moved in 
with the de Rentys. 

Countess Guyot de Renty lived in a large apartment at 78 Avenue 
Mozart and rented rooms to students. The countess and her late 
husband, fighters in the French underground during World War II, 
had been interned in German concentration camps. The count did not 
survive, but his wife and their two daughters pulled through. Jackie 
had befriended one of the daughters in the United States. Claude de 
Renty, Jackie’s age, had attended Mount Holyoke College in Massa- 
chusetts and had invited Jackie to visit her in France. 

Jacqueline wrote to Yusha Auchincloss describing the household: 
“They are the most wonderful family. I feel exactly as if I’m in my own 
house—heavenly mother—Claude, daughter, my age—divorced 
daughter Ghislaine and her four-year-old son Christian—and two 
American girls who just finished Milton.” Jackie happened to know 
one of the two American girls, Susan Coward, from New York. 

Removed from the clamorous environment of Vassar and the tug- 
of-war of her divorced parents, Jackie blossomed. In later years she 
referred to her Paris hiatus as “the high point of my life, my happiest 
and most carefree year.” 

“Jacqueline was very gay, very easy to satisfy,” reflected Countess de 
Renty. “She seemed to appreciate everything we tried to do for her. 
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And it couldn't have been easy for a girl accustomed to the comforts of 
America, because in 1949 there were still severe postwar restrictions in 
France. Like most French residences, the apartment had no central 
heating. During the winter months Jacqueline did her homework in 
bed wrapped like a mummy in scarf, mittens, sweater and earmuffs. 
There was a single bathroom containing an antique tin tub for all 
seven of us, but hot water was rare. Jacqueline was a trouper in the 
truest sense of the word. 

“The three girls—Jacqueline, Susan Coward and Claude—often 
went out together weekends. Claude introduced them to her friends. 
Jacqueline would go to the opera, theater, ballet. She adored the 
Louvre. She liked putting on a fur coat and going to the middle of 
town and being swanky at the Ritz. She also enjoyed the quiet, studious 
world of the Sorbonne. She extracted the best from all worlds and 
managed to live for the moment. I introduced her to an artist we 
knew, a Bohemian type, who escorted her to all the underground 
cafés and jazz clubs. 

“Jacqueline was unpretentious both in life-style and in fashion. She 
dressed casually. Perhaps the attainment of power changed her in later 
years, but at that time she remained unspoiled. Her one shortcoming 
was an inability to draw close to people. She was secretive. She made 
charming small talk, but never divulged her inner thoughts. She wasn’t 
superficial, just difficult to pin down.” 

Jackie’s tendency to camouflage her true feelings seemed most ap- 
parent in her relationships with men. One of her steady dates in Paris, 
Ormande de Kay, an aspiring American screenwriter, characterized 
Jackie as “very appealing in one sense and very self-protective in an- 
other. In those days she was full of enthusiasm. And she was extremely 
attractive. I used to stun all my French acquaintances with her— 
they were absolutely staggered by her beauty. She had one disturbing 
feature, namely that little-girl manner of hers. She still has it to 
some degree. The older she gets, the more maddening it becomes. But 
it was pretty disconcerting even then. It consisted of that by now fa- 
miliar teeny-weeny voice and a kind of lost expression on her face. I 
always attributed it to her mother. Ordinarily a nice and intelligent 
woman, Janet Auchincloss occasionally resorted to a similar mode of 
behavior—the damsel-in-distress act taken to the extreme.” 

Another man Jackie saw during her year at the Sorbonne was 
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George Plimpton, who was completing a graduate degree in English 
literature at Cambridge University. When Jackie visited London over 
the Christmas holidays, she and George ran into each other. It was 
on this junket (December 1949) that Jackie met the children of her 
father’s wartime mistress, her purported half brother and half sister 
whose identity she vowed to keep secret. 

Whenever George turned up in Paris, he would rendezvous with 
Jackie. “She seemed to know everyone in Paris,” he recalled. “She 
knew the French intellectuals and the British bankers who spent their 
weekends hunting pheasant in the French countryside. She knew 
everybody, but nobody knew her.” 

Claude de Renty recalled, “Jacqueline couldn't tolerate weak men. 
She wasn’t the kind of woman who could coddle a man emotionally. If 
she didn’t esteem and admire a man, if she didn’t look up to him, she 
dropped him immediately.” 

When Jackie returned to the United States in 1950, aboard the 
Liberté, she was met at the pier in New York by Jack Bouvier. To Black 
Jack’s immense disappointment his reunion with Jackie lasted only two 
days before she rushed off to Merrywood to register for her senior 
year of college at George Washington University, in Washington, D.C. 
After Paris she had no intention of returning to Vassar. 

Early in 1951, Jackie entered Vogue's sixteenth annual Prix de Paris, 
a writing contest open to college seniors, offering the winner a one- 
year trainee position with Vogue—six months in Paris and an equal 
stint in their New York offices. Contestants were required to submit 
four technical papers on fashion, a personal profile, the blueprint for 
an entire issue of the magazine and an essay on “People I Wish I Had 
Known.” 

Jackie chose Sergey Diaghilev, Charles Baudelaire and Oscar Wilde 
as the people she most wished she had known, and spent a great deal 
of time on her essay. Her diligence paid off. She won the contest, 
defeating some 1280 other entrants. 

Although Janet heralded the victory, Hugh Auchincloss felt less 
certain that Jackie should accept the prize. He believed that another 
lengthy stay in Paris might permanently alienate his stepdaughter 
from her homeland; she might decide to settle in Paris for good. He 
converted Janet to his view, and they joined forces to persuade Jackie 
to decline the award. 
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In exchange they agreed not only to let Jackie spend the summer of 
1951 in Europe but to have Lee join her. The trip would serve as a 
dual graduation present. Jackie had earned her bachelor’s degree at 
George Washington University; Lee had graduated from Miss Porter's 
and in September would enter Sarah Lawrence College. 


CHAPTER THREE 


bitter hostilities between her father and mother. Black Jack wanted 

his daughter to live with him in New York and accept a part-time 
job in his one-man brokerage operation. Janet promised to procure 
Jackie a better position in the Washington, D.C., area. Jackie weighed 
the alternatives and decided to settle in Washington. 

Black Jack’s drinking, his gambling, his erratic behavior made com- 
munication between father and daughter impossible. They argued 
frequently. He accused Jackie of contacting him only when she needed 
money; of being overly extravagant; of ignoring him, while pandering 
to the Auchinclosses. At other times he tried to buy her affection by 
giving her unlimited use of his charge plates at New York’s leading 
department stores. 

It was Uncle Hughdie who suggested that Jackie consider a career in 
journalism. One of his close friends was Arthur Krock, Washington 
correspondent for The New York Times. Krock offered to help Jackie 
find an interesting job, and he put her in touch with Frank Waldrop, 
editor in chief and part owner of the now defunct Washington Times- 
Herald. 

The Times-Herald was distinctly right wing and probably the least 
influential newspaper in Washington. But, Hugh Auchincloss assured 
Jackie, she would gain an invaluable education working for the news- 
paper, especially for an editor as knowledgeable as Frank Waldrop. 

“Jackie turned up in my office at the beginning of December, 1951,” 
Waldrop recalled. “She admitted she didn’t type well and knew noth- 
ing about reporting but wanted to learn. I told her to come back after 
Christmas and we’d talk about it again. She came back after Christmas 
and apologized. She said that she had become engaged over Christmas 
and therefore she supposed I wouldn't want to hire her at all. It was a 
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very honest, very ladylike thing to do. And so I said, “Well, tell me 
about him. You didn’t say anything about this fellow before Christ- 
mas.’ And then it emerged that it was somebody she’d met only re- 
cently. ‘Oh, hell,’ I said, ‘that doesn’t mean a thing. Come on down 
here Monday morning and get to work.’ ” 

The press announcement of Jackie’s engagement appeared within 
days of her joining the Times-Herald; it said that Jackie’s fiancé, John G. 
W. Husted, Jr., had graduated from Yale University and had served in 
World War II with the American Field Service. Husted’s family, from 
Bedford Village, in Westchester County, New York, was in the banking 
business, while John worked for Dominick and Dominick, a leading 
investment-banking firm in New York. 

Jackie and John Husted had been introduced by Mary deLimur 
Weinmann, at the time a girlfriend of Yusha Auchincloss’s. “Because 
of my friendship with Yusha I used to dine occasionally at 
Merrywood,” she said. “I’d known Jackie since 1948. She was very 
shrewd, a trait she evidently inherited from her mother. I remember 
the way Janet sat at the dinner table with all those children around 
her, everybody jabbering away at once except for Janet. She’d sit there 
smiling quietly to herself. Her mind seemed to be floating, but she 
knew exactly what was going on. Jackie was the same way. She seemed 
to be out of it at times, but it was all an illusion. She knew precisely 
what was happening. 

“I wasn’t terribly close to Jackie. She didn’t make friends easily. But I 
was close enough to fix her up. I'd told John Husted about her, and 
one weekend late in 1951 he drove down from New York for some- 
body’s party in Washington. Jackie was also there, and that’s when I 
introduced them. 

“John was tall, well built, urbane, very handsome in a Waspish way, 
and Jackie was a knockout in her own, very individual fashion. It 
was love at first sight for John. The next thing I heard, they were 
engaged.” 

John Husted, who today lives on Nantucket, remains friendly with 
Jackie. “I was immediately impressed by Jackie’s originality, her sensi- 
tivity,” he explained. “She was also quite beautiful with those great 
wide-set eyes and dark brown curls. She looked like a deer that has 
suddenly emerged from the forest and seen its first human being. She 
had this expression of eternal surprise etched on her face. 
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“She introduced me to her father, and we spent an afternoon to- 
gether. He said he thought Jackie might be a little difficult at times, 
but he had nothing against her marrying me—if that was her desire. 
He wanted nothing more than to see her happily married and living in 
New York, where she belonged. 

“One evening I telephoned Merrywood and told her I thought it 
might be nice to get engaged. ‘Meet me at the Polo Bar in the West- 
bury Hotel at noon on Saturday, and I'll know you accept,’ I said. The 
Polo Bar used to be one of Black Jack’s favorite haunts. It was a place 
where young people met for drinks. 

“Anyway, the day arrived and I went over there. It was snowing, and 
I must've waited for several hours. No Jackie. I was about to leave 
when finally she came sailing in, and over a couple of drinks we 
agreed to become engaged. A few weeks later Hugh Auchincloss 
threw an engagement party for us at Merrywood, and it was there that 
I gave her a sapphire-and-diamond engagement ring that had be- 
longed to my mother.” 

Two of the guests at the party were journalist Philip Geyelin, 
who later joined the Washington Post, and his wife, Cecilia Parker 
Geyelin. According to Cecilia, the party was very bleak. “People 
seemed guarded and cool, and the principal characters—Jackie and 
John Husted—hardly spoke to each other, and when they did, Jackie 
would merely nod her head and smile. I couldn't figure out what she 
and John Husted were doing together.” 

The wedding was scheduled for June. But far more than marriage, 
Jackie’s immediate concern appeared to be her career. In a matter of 
weeks she’d worked her way from the position of gofer, fetching 
coffee and running errands for various editors, to that of city-room 
receptionist. Then, when one of his regular columnists resigned and 
Frank Waldrop decided to fill the post with a full-time inquiring- 
photographer feature, Jackie volunteered for the position. 

Appraisals of Jackie’s performance were mostly negative. Jack 
Kassowitz, assistant managing editor of the Times-Herald, became Jack- 
ie’s supervisory editor and an occasional luncheon companion. “As a 
reporter, she was at best mediocre. I had to rewrite almost everything 
she submitted. At first I came up with most of the topics for her 
column; she eventually devised some of her own. It was a lighthearted 
column and the questions were pretty silly. A typical one might be 


Above, the photograph that ended a marriage: 
Black Jack Bouvier and Virginia Kernochan hold 
hands, while Janet Bouvier looks the other way. 
Right, Jackie, at age six, with her father. Below, 
already an accomplished horsewoman at age 
twelve, Jackie poses with her favorite mount, 
Danseuse. 


Bottom left, Jackie strikes 

a pose on her first European 
trip, in 1948. Bottom right, 
the inquiring photographer 
at work, 1952. 


Left, Janet Bouvier in 

1941, soon after her divorce, 
with daughters Lee, left, 

and Jacqueline. Below, Jackie, 
at seventeen, “comes out” 
exuberantly at Hammersmith 
Farm. 
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What's your secret ambition? or, Should a tall woman marry a short 
man? Her job consisted of going out and interviewing eight or ten 
people, snapping their pictures, then putting it all together. She did 
better with children and celebrities than with the average man or 
woman on the street. 

“T once asked her to describe her ideal man. She said she hated 
perfect men. ‘I look at a male model,’ she said, ‘and am bored in minutes. 
I like men with funny noses, ears that protrude, irregular teeth, short 
men, skinny men, fat men. Above all, he must have a keen mind.’ She 
didn’t say it, but I suppose it helped if he also had a lot of money.” 

Several of her queries now seem almost eerily prophetic. “Do the 
rich enjoy life more than the poor?” “Chaucer said that what women 
most desire is power over men. What do you think women desire 
most?” “Which First Lady would you most like to have been?” “Would 
you like your son to grow up to be President?” “Should a candidate’s 
wife campaign with her husband?” “If you had a date with Marilyn 
Monroe, what would you talk about?” “What prominent ~person’s 
death affected you most?” 


By EARLY 1952 the relationship between Jackie and John Husted, 
which he characterized as “chaste,” had started to cool. Janet Auchin- 
closs had made inquiries and learned that he earned only $17,000 per 
annum. This struck Janet as far too small a salary on which to support 
a family. Financial considerations notwithstanding, Jackie’s waning in- 
terest in her fiancé seemed to be based primarily on psychological 
factors. John Husted surely had the makings of the classic American 
husband: upright, dependable, prone neither to wild partying nor to 
gross indiscretions. But the man Jackie wanted to marry would fall 
into a different category. Like Black Jack Bouvier, he would have to be 
vintage boyfriend—experienced, entertaining, guileless. If it hap- 
pened that the man in question also had money (preferably of the 
family-fortune variety), so much the better. 

While still engaged she began dating other men, among them John 
B. White, a former Times-Herald feature writer, who by 1952 had gone 
to work for the Department of State. 

“Jackie enjoyed talking about people and motives from a psychologi- 
cal point of view,” explained White. “She and I played a game once in 
a while in which I wrote down a list of names of women—names in 
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history or literature—who had certain qualities in common with Jackie. 
Then I'd read them off and she’d comment on them. It was the only 
way I could ever get her to talk about herself, even indirectly. 

“The first name on my list, for example, was Joan of Arc. But Jackie 
rather quickly dismissed her. She admired Joan of Arc’s persuasive- 
ness and felt she herself had the same quality, but she wasn’t prepared 
to meet Joan of Arc’s untimely and tragic end. 

“Jackie had no use for the biblical Eve. She thought Eve handled 
herself poorly. Jackie didn’t care for anything that wasn’t well done. 

“Another name was Sappho, the Greek poet. Jackie very much liked 
this idea, except Sappho was supposedly a lesbian and she wasn’t into 
that at all. But she thought she would like to have lived long ago and 
been unique, the very best in the world at her trade of poetry. And she 
approved the notion of living on a small remote island, as did Sappho. 

“The two women she most identified with were Madame de Mainte- 
non and Madame Récamier, the great seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century salonistes of France. Both women were extremely attractive and 
had a gift for bringing out wit in others, particularly men. They didn’t 
like women hanging around a lot. So the men would gather at their 
salons and just regale each other. 

“Jackie herself mentioned Eleanor of Aquitaine because a book had 
come out on her which she’d read. Eleanor was right in the middle of 
the big events of her day, and she was the trusted friend of the men 
who shaped these events. More than anything, Jackie took pleasure in 
dealing with and being close to men who were doing important things, 
not necessarily as adviser so much as confidante. Jackie wanted to be 
the confidante of an important man. Even then her interest in people 
tended to be in direct proportion to their importance and their ability 
to amuse. If a person was good and decent and all those wonderful 
things, that was all right, but much more vital to her was somebody 
who happened to be powerful and charming regardless of his or her 
character. Power and charisma seemed to override all other qualities in 
her estimation of people.” 


Amonc Jackie’s other idle relationships during this period was Wil- 
liam Walton, a correspondent for Time. She was introduced to him by 
John White, just as Walton was on the verge of drifting into a second 
career, as an artist. His stark yet luminescent Cape Cod landscapes 
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appealed to Jackie. And like Jackie, Walton had an affinity for power- 
ful big-name celebrities. His closest friend during the war years had 
been Ernest Hemingway. 

“Bill’s parties,” said White, “were almost dauntingly impressive. You 
felt a little embarrassed to be in the same room with some of these 
people, they were so big.” Jackie started attending Walton’s galas and 
reciprocated by inviting him to hers. 

Still another member of Jackie’s legion of admirers was Charles 
Bartlett. Bartlett’s interest in Jackie dated to 1948, when he first ar- 
rived in Washington, an ambitious and talented correspondent for the 
Chattanooga Times. In 1949 he invited her to his brother David’s wed- 
ding in East Hampton, where, so the story goes, he nearly succeeded in 
introducing her to his friend John F. Kennedy, then the Representa- 
tive from the 11th Congressional District of Massachusetts. 

Bartlett had met Jack Kennedy soon after the war, when his family 
wintered at Hobe Sound, Florida, and the Kennedys were practically 
next door, at Palm Beach. “I knew Jack’s tastes in women. and I 
thought he’d appreciate Jackie because she wasn’t like anyone else,” 
said Bartlett. “At the same wedding reception I introduced her to 
former heavyweight boxing champion Gene Tunney. They stood in 
one corner and Jack was in another, talking politics as usual. Neither 
could be distracted or detached, and by the time I managed to inter- 
vene in Jackie’s téte-a-téte, Jack had already departed.” 

The next opportunity for an introduction came in May 1951. 
Charles Bartlett had married Martha Buck, well-to-do daughter of a 
steel industry magnate, and they were living in Georgetown. Although 
Charles Bartlett has always taken credit for introducing Jack and Jackie, 
the true matchmaker seems to have been his wife. 

“Martha was the one who finally got Jack and Jackie together,” 
insisted Lewis Buck, Martha’s uncle. “She did it because Charlie was 
still interested in Jackie. He’d take her out to lunch and then bring her 
home for dinner. Charlie and Jackie would be drinking in the living 
room while Martha was in the kitchen preparing dinner. Martha even- 
tually got fed up, called her father and said, ‘What am I going to do?” 

“Her father said, ‘Bring somebody for Jackie. Introduce her to some 
guy. And that’s what happened. It was John F. Kennedy. She ar- 
ranged that now historic dinner party.” 

Charles Bartlett recalled that after meeting Jackie, “Jack seemed 
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interested, because he telephoned the next day and started asking 
questions. Then we heard nothing from him until the fall. As for 
Jackie, she spent the summer in Europe with her sister, Lee.” 

Jack and Jackie didn’t meet again until the following winter, when 
Jackie was already engaged to John Husted and Kennedy was busy 
preparing for his senatorial contest in Massachusetts against Republi- 
can incumbent Henry Cabot Lodge. Again it was Martha Bartlett who 
organized a dinner party. 

The dinner went well. The first time they went out together, not 
long afterward, Jack Kennedy took Jackie dancing in the Shoreham 
Hotel’s Blue Room. Thereafter their encounters followed a curious 
pattern—“spasmodic” was her word for it. “He’d call me from some 
oyster bar up on the Cape with a great clinking of coins to ask me out 
to the movies the following Wednesday.” Although campaigning in 
Massachusetts, Kennedy spent Tuesday through Thursday of each 
week in Washington, and it was on those days they were free to meet. 

John Husted didn’t know all the details, but he had few illusions 
concerning Jackie. “At first after our engagement,” he noted, “her 
letters were very frequent and very romantic. But soon she began 
writing that her mother thought we were rushing into something, that 
we had our whole lives ahead of us and we ought to perhaps put off 
our plans a bit. 

“Next I received this strange letter in which she said, ‘Don’t listen to 
any of the drivel you hear about me and Jack Kennedy. It’s all newspa- 
per talk and doesn’t mean a thing.’ This came at a time when we were 
seeing less of each other, so I began to get the picture. Then I received 
a letter saying she felt we should definitely postpone the wedding. You 
didn't have to be Einstein to know what that meant.” 

Toward the middle of March, 1952, Jackie broke her engagement to 
John Husted. She invited him to Merrywood for the weekend. On 
Sunday she drove him to the airport for his return flight to New York. 
As they entered the airline terminal Jackie silently slipped the engage- 
ment ring off her finger and dropped it into the side pocket of his suit 
jacket. “She didn’t say much and neither did I,” recalled Husted. 
“There wasn’t much you could say.” 

Jackie felt a sense of relief at having ended her engagement without 
difficulty. Janet, overjoyed at the outcome, returned the engagement 
presents and placed an announcement in the press stating that “by 
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mutual consent” both parties were disengaged and once again eligible. 

Although initially disappointed, John Husted quickly recovered. In 
1954 the society page of The New York Times reported his marriage to 
Mrs. Ann Hagerty Brittain, daughter of Mrs. Raoul H. Fleischmann 
and the late Sherward Hagerty of Philadelphia. 

Jackie now began dating Jack Kennedy more regularly, but they 
limited their public appearances, preferring small dinner parties at the 
homes of close friends or relatives. 

When Jackie first apprised John White of her interest in Jack Ken- 
nedy, he told her he thought no good would come of it. “I knew what 
a womanizer he was,” attested White. “I think for Jackie the desire to 
conquer JFK was first the money, then the challenge. And certainly 
the idea that he was on the way up appealed to her. 

“I don’t think Jackie cared much about JFK’s morals. More impor- 
tant to her than his morality was that he be at the center of events and 
that he acquit himself well and give her a decent role in the drama. It’s 
fair to say they both lived up to their ends of the bargain.” ~ . 


IN NOVEMBER 1952, following the election of Dwight Eisenhower as 
President and John Kennedy as Senator from Massachusetts, John 
Davis met his cousin Jackie for lunch at Washington’s Mayflower Ho- 
tel. As Davis describes it in The Kennedys: Dynasty and Disaster, their 
conversation soon moved to the interesting subject of Jackie’s ongoing 
relationship with John Kennedy. The Senator (according to Jackie) 
went almost daily to a hairdresser “to have his hair done.” He sulked 
“for hours” if, at a party or reception, nobody recognized him or took 
his picture. Her other memorable comment that afternoon: “The Ken- 
nedys are really terribly bourgeois.” 

Bourgeois or not, the youthful Senator evidently possessed certain 
qualities that appealed to Jackie: looks, charm, biting wit and an im- 
possibly wealthy father. Jack Kennedy was also exceptionally eligi- 
ble, frightfully ambitious and, like Jackie, a Catholic. Beneath his 
glittering, outgoing exterior, there seemed to be an insularity and 
loneliness that Jackie not only recognized but shared. Deep within him 
was “a pool of privacy,” which she herself also had. She compared 
herself and Jack to icebergs, the greater part of their lives submerged, 
and insisted they both “sensed this in each other, and that this was a 
bond between us.” 
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Jackie’s most attractive feature to men was her ability to become “a 
bewitching lighthouse beacon of charm.” When she liked a man, she 
focused on him to the exclusion of everything else in the room, listen- 
ing to him “with a shining, breathless intensity.” 

For Jack Kennedy the light was always on. Jackie’s plan of action was 
as meticulously plotted as any of Jack Kennedy’s subsequent political 
campaigns, with very little left to chance. When she learned that he 
sometimes ate alone in his senatorial office, she made a point of drop- 
ping in on him at lunchtime with a hot box lunch for two. She demon- 
strated her devotion (and literary skill) by helping him edit and write 
several senatorial position papers on Southeast Asia. She also wrote a 
term paper in art history for Teddy Kennedy, Jack’s youngest brother, 
then still an undergraduate at Harvard. (Dependence on the skill of 
others, academic and otherwise, became an early and repetitive pat- 
tern in Ted Kennedy’s life. During his freshman year at Harvard, he 
convinced a schoolmate to take his final exam for him in Spanish. 
Exposed, they were both expelled, but reinstated a year later.) 

Jackie translated several books for Jack, including the work of Paul 
Mus, a French writer whose field of expertise was France’s involve- 
ment in Vietnam. She ran Jack’s errands, carried his briefcase when 
his back ached, accompanied him to political dinners, helped him shop 
for clothes, and relaxed with him by going sailing or to the movies. 

Kirk LeMoyne “Lem” Billings, Jack’s former prep school roommate, 
offered to help Jackie in her romance with Kennedy, but not until he 
tried to dissuade her. “I took her aside at a party,” he said. “In general 
terms, I described Jack’s physiological problems—his back, his Addi- 
son’s disease—and talked about some of the women in his life, empha- 
sizing the dangers of getting involved with somebody older, who was 
already set in his ways. I also went into Jack’s desire to become Presi- 
dent, and what that might mean with regard to her own future. 

“Having said all that, I told her how important she could be in terms 
of Jack’s career. I told her she stood head and shoulders above all the 
other women he’d known. ‘Most of them don’t have minds of their 
own,’ I said. ‘He needs a woman with social flair but also somebody 
with intelligence and character, like yourself. If you want me to talk to 
him, I will.’ ” 

Although Jackie declined the offer, she had good reason to question 
the future. In the summer of 1952 she spent several days in Hyannis 
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Port, Cape Cod, at the Kennedy compound. Though the Kennedys 
went out of their way to include her in their activities, the whole family 
together—driving, vital, secure in their all-for-one spirit—could not 
fail to overwhelm a newcomer to their close-knit ranks. 

“How can I explain these people?” she later wrote. “They were like 
carbonated water, and other families might be flat. They’d be talking 
about so many things with so much enthusiasm. Or they’d be playing 
games. They had so much interest in life—it was so stimulating. And 
so gay and so open and accepting.” 

The rampant activity Jackie experienced on her first visit seemed, if 
anything, to accelerate in subsequent visits. It became more stressful 
for Jackie, who also began to notice that there was a reserve in the 
Kennedy family’s attitude toward her. In spite of all the welcoming 
noise, they made her feel as if she were on probation. 

The competition—in touch football, tennis, swimming, sailing, soft- 
ball, golf, even dinner-table conversation—was almost too fierce. Jackie 
compared the family compound to Boy Scout camp, her own recep- 
tion to a sorority hazing. She referred to Jack’s sisters—Eunice, Jean 
and Pat—as the Rah-rah Girls and described their compulsive game 
playing as “the remnants of a second childhood.” 

Jack’s sisters needled Jackie mercilessly. They referred to her as the 
deb, ridiculed her “babykins” voice, forced her to play touch football, 
upbraiding her whenever she ran in the wrong direction or dropped a 
pass. When she told them her name was pronounced “Jac-lean,” Eu- 
nice observed under her breath, “Rhymes with queen.” They also 
laughed when she refused to eat peanut-butter-and-jelly sandwiches 
on an afternoon sail and instead brought paté and quiche and a bottle 
of white wine. The sisters were led by Ethel, Bobby’s wife, who had 
always prided herself on being “more Kennedy than thou.” When 
Jackie confided, somewhat ingenuously, that she had once hoped to 
become a ballerina, Ethel pointed to her shoes and said, “With those 
feet of yours? You’d be better off going into soccer, kid.” 

Jackie struggled to keep up with the blistering Kennedy pace until 
finally she decided to revert to her old style and her more tranquil and 
reflective manner. “It’s enough for me to enjoy a sport without having 
to win, place or show,” she told Jack when he tried to convince her to 
join his crew for the annual Labor Day Hyannis Port Yacht Club 
Regatta. She and Joe Kennedy watched the race through binoculars. 
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“Joe soon became Jackie’s most ardent supporter,” said Lem Bill- 
ings. “He admired her because of her individuality. She wasn’t afraid 
of him. She cajoled him, teased him, talked back to him. He was the 
moving spirit behind the entire clan. He shaped his children’s lives, 
their relationships, their thoughts. By conquering him, she was con- 
quering his son.” 

To win Joe Kennedy to her side, Jackie played upon his social 
insecurity, dropping hints about her illustrious background, flaunting 
her French ancestry, her highly developed sense of style, while hiding 
the tough and ambitious Irish Catholic side of her character. 

Jackie had all the vital social ingredients that Joe Kennedy thought 
would help Jack attain the presidency: Miss Porter’s, Vassar, the Sor- 
bonne, Debutante of the Year, the Prix de Paris, Merrywood, Ham- 
mersmith Farm. If nothing else, she gave the impression of having 
great wealth, though in reality Jackie was almost penniless. 

“Joe Kennedy not only condoned the marriage, he ordained it,” 
claimed Lem Billings. “ ‘A politician has to have a wife,’ Joe said, ‘and a 
Catholic politician has to have a Catholic wife. She should have class. 
Jackie probably has more class than any girl we’ve ever seen around 
here: 

“After that I expected a proposal any day, although it was hard to 
imagine Jack actually saying I love you to Jackie and asking her to 
marry him. He wasn’t exactly the candy-and-flowers type. Still, by the 
early spring of 1953 it was clear that the relationship had progressed 
further than any of the others he had indulged in, in the past. 

“He and Jackie were most certainly on intimate terms. She didn’t 
want his friends to know they were sexually involved. Jackie couldn't 
be attracted to a man unless he was ‘dangerous,’ like her father. It was 
Freudian. Jack knew about her attraction to Black Jack and even 
discussed it with her. She didn’t deny it.” 

Having succeeded in charming Joe Kennedy, Jackie next arranged a 
meeting between Jack Kennedy and her father. The introduction of 
the two Jacks took place in February 1953 in a New York restaurant. 

Black Jack subsequently told Louis Ehret that aside from needing 
a haircut, young Mr. Kennedy seemed “a nice chap—not what I ex- 
pected. I thought he’d be more like his old man. At any rate, Jackie's 
madly in love with him.” 

On April 18, 1953, Jack Bouvier paid his first visit to Merrywood. 
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His daughter Lee had dropped out of Sarah Lawrence College, had 
taken art and voice lessons in Italy, had worked briefly for Harper's 
Bazaar in New York. Now, at age twenty, she was about to marry 
Michael Temple Canfield, the adopted son of Harper and Brothers 
publisher Cass Canfield. 

The wedding was held at Washington’s Holy Trinity Church, the 
reception at Merrywood. Jack Bouvier felt obliged to venture into 
Auchincloss territory and give his daughter away. However, as he 
toured Merrywood he couldn't help but think of his own modest 
apartment in New York. The contrast between Auchincloss wealth and 
Jack’s limited means had never before been so dramatically drawn. 
The realization that he hadn't been able to give his daughters nearly so 
much as Hugh Auchincloss had given them left a permanent scar. 

The wedding was also hard on Jackie, Lee’s maid of honor, in that it 
reminded her of her precarious position as the yet unmarried older 
sister. But by the middle of May, Jack Kennedy had made what for 
him amounted to a declaration of love—he proposed. —- 

Formal announcement of their engagement would have to be 
delayed. The Saturday Evening Post had scheduled a story, “Jack 
Kennedy—The Senate’s Gay Young Bachelor,” and Kennedy didn't 
want to proclaim his defection from the ranks until the magazine hit 
the newsstands. In addition, Jackie had agreed to accompany a friend, 
Aileen Bowdoin, to the coronation of Elizabeth I, in England, which 
Jackie covered for the Times-Herald. 


THE day after her return from Europe, Jackie went to see her boss, 
Frank Waldrop, and handed in her resignation. “I said I was disap- 
pointed, because her articles on the coronation showed promise,” said 
Waldrop. “Then I said, ‘Who's the lucky fellow?’ ‘John Kennedy,’ she 
responded. ‘And this time it’s for real.’ ” 

The official announcement of Jack and Jackie’s engagement, on 
June 24, 1953, was followed by two engagement parties, one given by 
the Auchinclosses at Hammersmith Farm, the other by the Harring- 
tons, friends of the Kennedys, in a big house they owned at the edge 
of the Hyannis Port Golf Club. 

The bride-to-be was a frequent guest at Hyannis Port that summer. 
She and Jack skippered his twenty-four-foot sailboat, read poetry 
aloud, or strolled along the beach. In mid-July, Jackie’s mother invited 
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Rose Kennedy to Newport for lunch and to discuss the wedding plans. 
Jack and Jackie were also in Newport that weekend. Before lunch the 
four drove to Bailey’s Beach Club. Janet and Rose were dressed up— 
cartwheel hats, white gloves, silk dresses and pearls. Jack wore an old 
undershirt, cutoffs and a pair of bedroom slippers. Over lunch Janet 
Auchincloss let it be known that what she wanted was a small, very 
exclusive wedding for Jackie—no press, no crowds, just a discreet 
notice in the newspapers and a few close family friends. 

“Look, Mrs. Auchincloss, your daughter is marrying a Senator, a 
man who may one day be President,” protested Jack Kennedy. “There 
are going to be photographers whether we like it or not. So the idea is 
to show Jackie to best advantage.” 

When arbitration bogged down, Jack unleashed his father on Janet. 
Joe Kennedy flew to Newport. The minute Jackie saw the Ambassador 
step off the airplane, striding defiantly toward them, she realized her 
mother didn’t stand a chance. 

The ceremony Joe Kennedy negotiated with Jackie’s mother would 
take place in Newport, but it would be more along the lines of a media 
event than a society wedding. 

Janet Auchincloss would remain wary of the other family. She 
found the Kennedys gauche, venal and hard-nosed; she told friends 
that Jackie was marrying “down, not up.” And when, in August, Jack 
Kennedy took off with a former college roommate on a two-week 
Mediterranean pleasure cruise, Janet was enraged. “No man in love 
does something like that,” she told her daughter. “If you’re in love 
with a girl, you want to be with her.” Although she denied it, Jackie, 
too, was alarmed by Kennedy’s need for what he called “a last fling.” 

For Jackie, a darker shadow over the event was cast by her father. In 
preparation for the wedding, Black Jack spent the month of August 
sunning himself and exercising at the Maidstone Club in East Hamp- 
ton. He booked a room at the Viking, Newport's top hotel. 

“The Auchinclosses controlled the social arrangements for the wed- 
ding,” recalled Jack Bouvier’s sister Michelle, “and they saw to it that 
Jackie’s father was effectively excluded. He attended none of the pre- 
ceremony dinner parties. Jack was crushed. He had expected to be 
invited to at least several of the functions. But he wasn’t. Except for the 
few minutes he spent with her at the wedding rehearsal, he never even 
saw Jackie. Consequently, the ceremony began to assume epic propor- 
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tions in his mind. He was determined to make his grand entrance in 
style. He would escort his daughter down the center aisle and give her 
away. That was one privilege they could not possibly take away.” 

At Hammersmith Farm, on the dawn of the wedding day, Septem- 
ber 12, 1953, Jackie was serene and purposeful. But the situation at 
the Viking Hotel that morning was anything but serene. Jack Bouvier’s 
twin sisters had dispatched their husbands—John E. Davis and Har- 
rington Putnam—to help him prepare for the wedding. When they 
arrived, they found him drunk. His speech was slurred and he could 
barely stand, much less walk a straight line. 

The two men telephoned their wives and reported his condition. 
Maude and Michelle then called Janet Auchincloss to say that while 
Jack had apparently taken a few drinks, they felt he could still pull 
himself together. Janet immediately objected. She had no intention of 
being embarrassed in front of so many people. Jackie’s stepfather 
would replace Black Jack. If Jack Bouvier dared to show himself at St. 
Mary’s Church, Janet would have him forcibly ejected. Although the 
twins tried to reason with her—it was Jackie’s wish to be escorted by 
her father—Janet had already made her choice. 

As reported in The New York Times, the church overflowed with more 
than 750 guests, while more than 3000 spectators waited outside for a 
glimpse of the thirty-six-year-old groom and his twenty-four-year-old 
bride. Jackie’s young half brother and half sister, Jamie and Janet 
junior, served as page and flower girl. Bobby Kennedy was best man 
and Lee was matron of honor. 

Sylvia Whitehouse Blake, one of the bridesmaids, was impressed by 
Jackie’s “ability to rise above the problems of the day, namely the 
enforced absence of her father. I was totally unaware, as a bridesmaid, 
of the fact that he was drunk at the Viking Hotel. And she certainly 
didn’t cry or let on, even though the books all say that she was 
terribly upset. But it must have been a very traumatic experience for 
her—to be so fond of her father and yet know that he was not very 
happy.” 

Another wedding guest, Eilene Slocum, had been told of Black 
Jack’s presence in Newport and wondered what had become of him. 
“How could you not wonder,” she remarked. “He wasn’t there to give 
Jacqueline away. Hugh Auchincloss had taken his place. People 
buzzed, particularly at the reception afterward at Hammersmith Farm. 
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There were more than 1300 people at the reception, a strange combi- 
nation of Irish politicians and many of Hugh and Janet’s Republican 
family friends, and a high percentage of both were aware of Jack 
Bouvier’s absence.” 

Jack and Jackie spent their honeymoon in Acapulco, at a villa be- 
longing to Don Miguel Aleman, the President of Mexico and an old 
acquaintance of Joe Kennedy's. He gave them full run of the property 
for as long as they wanted to stay. 

Jackie’s first act on settling in was to write her father a long, loving 
letter saying she knew how pressured he must have been and that as 
far as she was concerned, she felt that he was the one who had 
accompanied her down the aisle. 

The letter meant a great deal to Black Jack. Although he didn’t 
show it to anyone, he told people about it, including Yusha Auchincloss. 
“I'd been introduced to Black Jack by Jackie,” explained Yusha, “and 
over the years we had established a close relationship. After Jackie’s 
wedding, I felt sorry for him and I decided to give him a ring. This was 
a week or two after his return to New York. He felt better by then. 

“Jackie’s letter of forgiveness helped restore Black Jack’s confidence. 
Whatever the cause, he had failed to meet his paternal obligations and 
this was a burden he would have to bear. But knowing that he hadn't 
lost face with his daughter made a difference.” 

There was no mention in Jackie’s letter of the party she and Jack 
attended at the neighboring home of Mexican architect Fernando 
Parra, at which Jackie found her husband on the terrace surrounded 
by three glamour girls, each competing with the others for attention. 
What distressed her was that this represented only one of a number of 
such incidents that took place in the course of their honeymoon. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


deal of their time with the Kennedy family, much more time than 

she would have liked. 
She and Jack spent Christmas of 1953 with his parents in Palm 
Beach, and Jackie caught a further glimpse of some of the family’s less 
attractive characteristics. As a Christmas present she had given Jack an 
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expensive oil-painting set. “Almost immediately,” said Lem Billings, 
“all the Kennedys descended upon it, squeezing paint out of the tubes, 
grabbing brushes, competing to see who could produce the greatest 
number of paintings in the least amount of time. They went at it from 
early morning until late at night. Jackie was stunned. She stood there 
with her mouth hanging open, ready to explode.” 

Having come of age on a strictly controlled budget and within the 
bounds of an equally stringent behavioral code, Jackie was shocked by 
such arrogance and waste. The financial resources of the Kennedys, 
variously estimated at between $100 million and $750 million, seemed 
almost inexhaustible. Joe Kennedy had amassed a fortune and had 
done so through a series of deals that would be frowned upon today 
but were common among brokers and financiers of another day— 
from vast imports of “medicinal whisky” from Scotland at the height of 
Prohibition, to shrewd stock manipulations and cutthroat business 
transactions involving the purchase and sale of assorted companies 
and corporations. His earnings seemed to come from every corner of 
the marketplace: real estate, oil, utilities, shipyards, motion pictures, 
movie theaters, stocks and bonds. 

For all their wealth and recklessness, the Kennedys were notoriously 
parsimonious. George Vigouroux, owner of art galleries in Palm 
Beach and New York, confirmed this: “Every penny Joe Kennedy 
earned went to the family or into their sundry political campaigns. 
Since they never entertained, they didn’t care what their homes looked 
like. They were in dire need of repair. Joe would paint the front of the 
house but not the back or sides, because people saw only the front. 
Rose Kennedy was an even greater penny-pincher. Here was a woman 
who attended Mass every day of the week and never put more than a 
single dollar bill into the collection plate.” 

More shocking perhaps than their monetary priorities was the chau- 
vinistic attitude shared by Kennedy men. Joe Kennedy was a tireless 
pursuer of women. His best-known extramarital adventure was his 
involvement with Gloria Swanson, whom he seduced in the privacy of 
his Palm Beach estate while his wife sat in another room and Swan- 
son’s husband went fishing for the day. 

Joe Kennedy’s womanizing, while shocking to many, merely titillated 
Jackie, who had the experience of her own father against whom to 
measure the actions of her father-in-law. According to Langdon Mar- 
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vin, a longtime consultant and aide to Jack Kennedy, an “almost inces- 
tuous atmosphere” pervaded the Kennedy household. “What I mean,” 
said Marvin, “is that the Kennedy men passed their women around 
like community property, preyed off each other’s dates, traded them 
like baseball cards. 

“When Jack met a girl he wanted, he didn’t waste time on prelimi- 
naries or social amenities. He let them know straight out what he 
expected of them. When he was finished with the girl, he usually gave 
her telephone number to his father or one of his brothers, and they 
did the same for him.” 

Television news commentator Nancy Dickerson dated Jack Kennedy 
before he married Jackie. “JFK had great sex appeal,” she granted. 
“Besides being young, rich, handsome, he was overpowering—you 
couldn‘ help but be impressed by him. But sex to Jack meant no more 
than a cup of coffee. He used to tell his friends that unless he had sex 
at least once a day he developed a severe migraine and couldn't sleep 
at night.” 

“I don't think she realized what she’d walked into when she married 
him,” Truman Capote once said of Jackie. “He was in constant compe- 
tition with his old man to see who could nail the most women. Jackie 
wasn't prepared for quite such blatant womanizing. She hadn't ex- 
pected to find herself stranded at parties while her husband went off 
with somebody new. Nor did she expect to become the object of 
derision among those females in her own circle who knew, as did 
almost everyone, what was happening.” 

Langdon Marvin believed that Jackie knew about her husband’s 
philandering. “I can only guess that it caused a great deal of tension. I 
sometimes wondered if it wasn’t the reason for all those miscarriages. 
Her doctor told her that if she remained so high-strung, she might 
have trouble bearing children. That made Jack nervous and probably 
induced him to have more affairs. He wanted a large family, no fewer 
than five children, but realized very early in the marriage that this just 
wasn't going to happen.” 

By early spring of 1954, Jack and Jackie Kennedy were living in a 
small, rented, nineteenth-century town house in Georgetown. In spite 
of Jackie’s earlier vow that she would never end up living the life of a 
suburban housewife, she now seemed to aspire to little else. “The main 
thing for me was to do whatever my husband wanted,” she remarked. 
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“He couldn’t—and wouldn’'t—be married to a woman who tried to 
share the spotlight with him. 

“I thought the best thing I could do was to be a distraction. Jack 
lived and breathed politics all day long. If he came home to more table 
thumping, how could he ever relax?” 

Her first priority was to make sure her husband ate three healthful 
meals a day, rather than the fast-food diet he had endured as a 
bachelor. In her desire to become a good hostess Jackie spent both 
time and effort learning the vintage years of great wines. According to 
friends, Jack soon began to take pride in his wife’s gourmet taste. 


For all her wifely efforts, Jackie’s marriage to John Kennedy was 
marked by pain and tragedy. On October 11, 1954, he was admitted to 
the Cornell University Medical Center in Manhattan to undergo medi- 
cal examinations. His physicians wanted to determine the exact cause 
of a chronic and excruciating lower-back condition that had required 
spinal surgery in 1944. ~ 

Langdon Marvin saw Jack during the first week of his hospital stay 
and found him in a surprisingly placid state of mind. “He successfully 
masked his suffering,” said the visitor. “He had hung a poster of 
Marilyn Monroe in short shorts and tight sweater on the wall above 
his head, somebody had installed a small tropical-fish tank, and Jackie 
dropped in every few hours to keep Jack company. She had moved in 
with Jack’s sister Jean, and although the circumstances were far from 
ideal, she seemed to enjoy being back in New York. 

“Despite Jack’s condition, it wouldn't have surprised me to learn that 
he’d bedded at least one of his dozen or so nurses. They had their eye 
on him, and Jackie had her eye on them.” 

The Kennedy family’s personal physician, Dr. Sara Jordan, of the 
Lahey Clinic, in Boston, opposed the idea of major back surgery. She 
was concerned—and rightfully so—that Jack’s adrenal insufficiency 
(due to Addison’s disease) might produce shock, infection and other 
serious postoperative complications. Surgery would entail more than 
the usual risks. For her part, Jackie agreed to go along with whatever 
Jack decided. “I'd rather be dead than spend the rest of my life on 
crutches,” he told her, opting for a surgical remedy. 

On October 21 a team of four Cornell surgeons, headed by Dr. 
Philip Wilson, performed a double-fusion operation on Kennedy’s 


Right, Jack and Jackie 
sailing, off Cape Cod. 
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Above, the wedding took place 

in Newport on September 13, 1953, 
three months after they became 
engaged. Left, in 1954 Jack 
underwent a series of 

operations on his lower back. 
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spine in the hope of stabilizing and strengthening his back. The deli- 
cate operation seemed to go well, but within days infection set in. For 
three weeks Jack remained on the hospital’s critical list. 

Charles Bartlett visited Jack in mid-November. “He’d passed the 
crisis by then, but he remained hospitalized and very, very ill. Jackie 
was magnificent. She had this almost uncanny ability to rise to the 
occasion. She sat with him for hours, held his hand, mopped his brow, 
fed him, helped him in and out of bed, put on his socks and slippers 
for him, entertained him by reading aloud and reciting poems she 
knew by heart, bought him silly little gadgets and toys to make him 
laugh. Once his health improved sufficiently, she encouraged friends 
to visit as often as possible. Anything to distract him from the pain.” 

Near the end of December, Jack’s doctors suggested that he might 
mend faster in the familiar surroundings of one of his father’s homes. 
He was flown to Miami and taken by ambulance to the Kennedy estate 
in Palm Beach. But within two months he was back in the hospital, in 
New York. The infection had flared again, necessitating a second 
operation to remove a metal plate implanted during the previous 
operation. Kennedy was discharged three weeks later and returned to 
Palm Beach. For the next month a nurse looked after him and, before 
leaving, taught Jackie how to dress his wound. 

George Smathers recalled visiting Jack in Palm Beach. “Jack had 
dropped maybe forty pounds,” Smathers said. “He was on his stom- 
ach, because he couldn’t bear any weight on his back. Jackie had gone 
shopping that day, so he asked me to change his dressing. I removed 
the gauze and found this huge, open, oozing, very sickly-looking hole 
in the middle of his back. It was truly a gruesome sight. 

“I realized then that ’'d misjudged Jackie. Anybody who could look 
at that festering wound day after day and go through all that agony 
with her husband had to have backbone. Jack himself knew it. ‘My wife 
is a shy, quiet girl, but when things get rough, she can handle herself 
pretty well,’ he said of Jackie.” 

As Jack regained his strength Jackie encouraged him to read and 
write and paint. The painting, which he did in bed, came to a halt 
when Rose Kennedy began complaining about the laundry bills. In- 
stead he embarked on a book he had wanted to write on the subject of 
political courage, continuing the project after he and Jackie moved 
into Merrywood several months later. 
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Jackie, who helped shape the overall theme of the book, did much 
of the initial research. The book, which he titled Profiles in Courage, 
focused on eight important figures, including John Quincy Adams 
and Daniel Webster, and their achievements in the face of daunting 
obstacles. 

Profiles was published in early 1956 to rave reviews, a number of 
which were evidently planted; a lavish promotion budget, provided by 
Joe Kennedy, helped it hit the major best-seller lists. The book also 
captured that year’s Pulitzer Prize for Biography, an award that 
thrilled Jack Kennedy. 

The prize, however, raised questions as to Kennedy’s actual writing 
of the book. Apparently, despite vociferous pronouncements to the 
contrary, Jack Kennedy had little to do with the final version of Profiles 
in Courage. 

Although hesitant to take credit for his part in the project, Ted 
Sorensen, who by now was working for Jack, wrote major portions. 
Another important voice belonged to Jules Davids, a professor of 
American history at Georgetown University. “Sorensen and I did 
much of the work on Profiles in Courage,” claimed Davids. “Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., James MacGregor Burns and Arthur Holcombe also 
made contributions. Allan Nevins wrote the preface and offered some 
suggestions. But Sorensen and I shaped the thing and wrote most of it.” 


IN THE late spring of 1955, after seven months’ absence, John Ken- 
nedy resumed his senatorial duties. He walked unaided, but still felt 
soreness in his back. He went to a new doctor in New York, Janet G. 
Travell, who ordered him to wear a specially designed back brace, 
sleep on an extrafirm mattress, relax in a rocking chair, and wear 
corrective shoes. 

“The lumbar fusion didn’t solve John Kennedy’s back problems,” 
said Dr. Travell. “A nonsurgical program utilizing some of the meth- 
ods I proposed, in addition to a regimen of calisthenics and exercise, 
proved far more beneficial.” 

That October the Kennedys started the gradual process of moving 
into a more permanent residence. They acquired one of the homes in 
the Kennedy compound at Hyannis Port, one of three whose back- 
yards joined, each lived in by members of the Kennedy family. In 
addition, Jack purchased Hickory Hill, a white brick Georgian manor 
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on six acres of woodland in McLean, Virginia, two miles from 
Merrywood. There were stables and orchards on the property, and a 
swimming pool, useful if Jack meant to adhere to Dr. ‘Travell’s recom- 
mended exercise routine. 

To control the muscle spasms that he still suffered in his back and 
neck, Kennedy took regular injections of Novocain, and twenty-five to 
fifty mg of oral cortisone every twenty-four hours. Moreover, although 
he and his political aides publicly denied that he suffered from Addi- 
son’s disease, he was being treated for it and had been for some time. 
His ailment had been managed fairly successfully on a program of 
desoxycorticosterone acetate (DOCA). DOCA, a synthetic form of cor- 
tisone, in conjunction with the cortisone tablets he took on a daily basis, 
tended to stimulate not only his underactive adrenal glands (the major 
cause of Addison’s disease) but his sexual drive as well. 

“There was a touch of the comical to it,” said Dr. Gerald Ehrlich, a 
specialist in psychosexual conditioning and disorders. “Give a man 
large doses of cortisone and he often becomes miraculously, wonder- 
fully priapic. In Kennedy’s case all that cortisone probably did increase 
his sexual drive. More vital to the enterprise than his physical needs, 
however, were the psychological pressures that drove him to such 
behavior, the need to prove himself, the compulsive risk taking, the 
sense that societal rules didn’t apply to him.” 

While Jackie Kennedy set about redecorating their new house, her 
husband resumed his recently dormant extramarital love life. The FBI 
“social” files on John Kennedy, only recently released in their entirety, 
indicate that from mid-1955 to the end of 1959 he maintained a suite 
on the eighth floor of Washington’s Mayflower Hotel. One anonymous 
FBI informant refers to the suite as “Kennedy's personal playpen” and 
notes that he attended a Mayflower party at which Senator John Ken- 
nedy and Senator Estes Kefauver, another distinguished philanderer, 
and “their respective dates made love in plain view of the other party- 
goers. When they were done, the two Senators simply exchanged 
mates and began anew.” 

Besides the more intimate gatherings, Jack Kennedy threw large 
bashes at the Mayflower for celebrities such as Audrey Hepburn, Betty 
Grable, Judy Garland, Bing Crosby and Frank Sinatra. 

A link between Sinatra and Kennedy had been established in 1955 
by the marriage of Peter Lawford, a member of Sinatra’s notorious 
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Rat Pack, and Pat Kennedy, Jack’s sister. Lawford became a faithful 
supporter of the future President, providing him with every imagin- 
able amenity, from dates with actresses and showgirls to a California 
safe house where Kennedy could carry out his West Coast assignations. 
Like Langdon Marvin and other JFK followers and employees, Law- 
ford often acted as the beard for Jack, distracting the press and pro- 
viding a convenient front for Jackie’s benefit. 


In AuGust 1956 Jackie accompanied her husband to the Democratic 
Convention in Chicago. Jack was being talked about as a possible vice- 
presidential candidate. Jackie was seven months pregnant, but in the 
middle of a heat wave she nevertheless attended various functions, 
including her husband’s nomination address for Adlai Stevenson for 
the top spot on the ticket. 

Jackie was in attendance again during the vice-presidential balloting. 
“In the end,” said Senator George Smathers of Florida, a longtime 
friend of JFK’s, “Jack lost and Estes Kefauver won, but Jack came 
much closer than expected. Joe Kennedy thought Jack fortunate to 
have lost. ‘Stevenson can’t take Eisenhower,’ he said. ‘Jack’s better off 
without it. If he runs with Stevenson, they'll blame the loss on his being 
a Catholic. Besides, if you’re going to get licked, get licked trying for 
first place, not second. He’s better off running for the top spot in ’60.’ 

“Prior to the convention Jack, Teddy and I had formulated plans to 
do a little sailing afterward off the coast of Italy. But given Jackie’s 
advanced state of pregnancy, I had my doubts. 

“Jackie insisted we go. ‘You guys should take that trip,’ she said. 
‘Jack deserves a rest.’ 

“So we went, but Jack should have known better. Jackie had suf- 
fered a miscarriage only the year before, which meant there might be 
complications. Also, she’d nursed him back to health following his back 
surgery. Now that she needed him, he seemed to be deserting her.” 

Jackie decided to spend several weeks relaxing at Hammersmith 
Farm with her mother and stepfather while Jack and Teddy headed 
for Paris. They connected with George Smathers in Cannes and there 
chartered a forty-foot sailing vessel that came complete with skipper 
and cook. Other deckhands included a woman known as P—Jack’s 
current mistress—and a sultry French starlet recently linked by gossip 
columnists to Aly Khan. 
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On August 23, Jackie suffered an internal hemorrhage and severe 
abdominal cramps. Her mother rushed her to Newport Hospital. In 
an effort to save the baby, doctors performed an emergency cesarean. 
The infant, an unnamed girl, died before drawing her first breath. 

When Jackie regained consciousness following surgery, the first per- 
son she saw, sitting by her bed, was Bobby Kennedy. Her mother had 
reached Bobby at Hyannis Port, and he had tried to contact Jack by 
transatlantic telephone. Jack’s boat, it appeared, lacked ship-to-shore 
radio. Bobby immediately drove to Newport to take his brother’s place. 
It was Bobby who informed Jackie of her infant’s death. 

It was not until three days after the tragedy that Jack reached Genoa 
and spoke directly to Jackie. His first reaction was one of mild annoy- 
ance. After the call George Smathers set him straight: “You better haul 
ass back to your wife if you ever want to run for President.” Jack flew 
home two days later. 

A hospital spokesman attributed the stillbirth—Jackie’s second un- 
successful pregnancy in as many years—to “nervous tension: and ex- 
haustion following the Democratic Convention.” Rose Kennedy placed 
the blame on Jackie’s nicotine addiction (she chain-smoked when she 
became nervous), while Janet Auchincloss held Jack Kennedy respon- 
sible. “He should have been there for you,” she told her daughter. 

When Jackie regained her strength sufficiently to leave the hospital, 
she returned to Hammersmith Farm. She had no desire to go to 
Hickory Hill, which she had decorated with a baby in mind. Its empti- 
ness only reinforced her sadness and reminded her of all the nights 
she had been left there by herself while her husband went out politick- 
ing or womanizing or both. “It was all wrong,” she declared of that 
tenuous period. 

Jack and Jackie had definitely reached a turning point in their 
marriage. Rumors of an impending divorce began to circulate. Jack 
sold Hickory Hill, at cost, to his brother Bobby. Jackie went to New 
York to visit Lee, whose marriage to Michael Canfield would even- 
tually be annulled. 

“There was certainly talk of a divorce between Jack and Jackie,” 
acknowledged Peter Lawford. “But it was only talk. Time reported a 
meeting between Jackie and Joe Kennedy in New York at which Joe 
purportedly offered her a million dollars to stay married to Jack. 
There was a meeting, but there was no such offer. In fact, when Jackie 
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saw the Time story, she telephoned Joe and said, ‘Why only one million 
dollars, why not ten million?’ She was laughing. The same rumor 
made the rounds in 1960. This time the story had it that Joe had 
offered her the money to stay with Jack through the campaign. Nei- 
ther version is correct. They met, and Joe undoubtedly told Jackie that 
Jack loved her, even if it didn’t always appear that way. He probably 
spoke about his own marriage to Rose and gave her the old line about 
sex and love being two separate and distinct entities for a man. 

“I’m inclined to believe that the womanizing wasn’t an important 
issue for Jackie,” continued Peter Lawford. “Her father, grandfather 
and father-in-law were all ladies’ men. She didn’t like it, but it wasn’t 
enough to cause her to seek a divorce. She’d witnessed the effects of 
her parents’ divorce and didn’t want a repetition. I’m not saying she 
didn't become a bit cynical about marriage. Perhaps if she’d been able 
to have children earlier in the marriage, it might have drawn them 
closer sooner. 

“But what truly distressed Jackie was Jack’s career. She didn’t care 
for politics, had been brought up to think of most politicians as con 
men and crooks, and found the atmosphere of politics at odds with 
her own interest in literature and the arts. It’s possible, had Jack not 
achieved his goal in 1960, that Jackie might either have pushed him 
into another career or left him and moved to Europe.” 

Although Jackie’s meeting with Joe Kennedy had nothing to do with 
money, she did present several demands, including a partial with- 
drawal from the often suffocating embrace of her in-laws. During 
vacations and summers it had been the custom of all the Kennedys— 
Jack’s brothers and sisters and their children—to have dinner every 
night with Jack’s parents. But now Jacqueline said, “Once a week is 
fine. Not every night.” Joe consented. He also agreed that Jack and she 
should move back to Georgetown, and in May 1957 they bought 3307 
N Street, N.W., a red brick Federal town house built in 1812. 

Despite these and several other concessions (Jack could no longer 
take telephone calls during the dinner hour), Jackie continued to 
suffer pangs of resentment. “I remember a discussion at Hyannis Port 
when the topic was whether or not to run for the presidency in 1960,” 
said Lem Billings. “Bobby, who had said publicly that Jackie was 
‘poetic, artistic, whimsical, provocative, independent and yet very 
feminine,’ made a comment about whether her love of ballet, fox 
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hunting and eighteenth-century antiques might not alienate the aver- 
age voter. Jackie insisted she would do whatever they wanted her to do 
in the hope of bolstering Jack’s chances. 

“ ‘Now that she’s ready to campaign,’ said Jack, ‘the question should 
be—is the campaign ready for Jackie? For that matter, is America 
ready for Jackie?’ 

“Jack was joking, but Jackie became visibly upset. She jumped up 
from her chair and bolted out of the room. Jack went after her and 
brought her back. One of Jackie’s problems was that she could dole it 
out, but she couldn’ take it.” 

Soon, to her delight, Jackie learned that she was again pregnant. 
This time she decided to avoid all anxiety-provoking activities 
and threw herself into the task of decorating her new home in 
Georgetown. 

Early in July, 1957, Jackie received an upsetting telephone call from 
Yusha Auchincloss. Yusha had paid one of his periodic visits to Jackie’s 
father in New York and had come away convinced that the One-time 
bon vivant, now an angry and frustrated recluse, was seriously ill. 
Jackie flew in to see him. He complained bitterly about her lack of 
concern in recent years, save when she herself needed something, but 
he gave no indication of being sick. Jackie returned to Hyannis Port, 
where she had been spending the summer. 

He was, in fact, a very sick man but did not know that he had cancer 
of the liver. On July 27, experiencing acute pain, he was admitted to 
Lenox Hill Hospital for tests. Jackie again flew in, but still not knowing 
the extent of his illness and “thinking that he was all right,” de- 
cided to spend her birthday with her mother in Newport. 

A telephone call the morning of August 3 informed Jackie that her 
father had lapsed into a coma. Shocked that she had not been kept 
apprised of his condition, she and Jack flew to New York. Miche 
Bouvier was waiting at the hospital for them when they arrived. They 
were an hour too late. Black Jack’s last word, according to Miche, had 
been “Jackie.” He was sixty-six at the time of his death. 

Jackie was deeply upset that she had not been there to comfort him 
in his final hours, and she reproached herself for failing to be more 
attentive to his needs. Grim and downcast, she took charge of the 
funeral arrangements. 

She selected St. Patrick’s Cathedral for the service, notifying only 
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immediate family members and a dozen or so of her father’s closest 
business and personal associates. Before closing the coffin, Jackie re- 
moved a link bracelet she was wearing, a graduation present from her 
father, and placed it in his hand. The closed coffin was then covered 
by a thick blanket of yellow daisies and white bachelor’s buttons. 

“I cried when Jack died,” said Jackie’s cousin Edie Beale. “Nobody 
else cried. Jacqueline didn’t cry. She never showed anything. Jacque- 
line didn’t shed a tear at St. Patrick’s, and she didn’t shed any at the 
family plot in East Hampton when we went to bury him. 

“Among the mourners at St. Patrick’s were seven or eight of Jack 
Bouvier’s old flames. They hadn't been formally invited but came of 
their own accord. They were dressed in black from head to toe and sat 
together, like family, in the last pew. They were more like a fan club 
than family. I've heard women say that once you'd been with Black 
Jack Bouvier, no other man would do.” 


GHAPTER FIVE 


father’s death, Jacqueline Kennedy gave birth at New York’s 

Lying-In Hospital to a healthy baby girl. Delivered by cesarean 

section, Caroline Bouvier Kennedy looked, according to her father, “as 
robust as a sumo wrestler.” 

For Jack and Jackie, Caroline’s birth represented something of a 
triumph. The mood of their marriage took a distinctly upward swing. 

Accompanied by Maud Shaw, the tiny, gray-haired British nanny 
hired to care for Caroline, they returned to Washington and moved 
into their new Georgetown home. 

Jack Bouvier had divided the bulk of his estate between Jackie and 
Lee, each of whom received roughly $80,000 after taxes. Her inheri- 
tance, far less than it might have been had her father managed his 
funds efficiently, nevertheless enabled Jackie to buy her husband an 
exorbitant Christmas present—a sleek white Jaguar sports car, which 
he found too ostentatious and promptly traded in for a Buick. 

For perhaps the first time in her marriage Jackie felt comfortable in 
her own home, sufficiently insulated from the grasp of the Kennedy 
family and far enough removed from her own critical and domineer- 
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ing mother to develop a true sense of identity and independence. 

Whatever feelings of inferiority Jackie had in the political and public 
arena had no doubt been magnified by two successive failures at child- 
bearing. But the birth of Caroline gave her a new sense of confidence. 
She finally admitted to herself that the Kennedys were public figures 
who fed on publicity, and that while she needed to preserve some 
degree of privacy in her own life, she would also have to learn to make 
accommodations to the family into which she had married. 

In spite of this realization, privacy remained a major issue in the 
Kennedy household. When Jack, deeply involved in his campaign for 
reelection as a Senator from Massachusetts, agreed to admit a Life 
photographer to baby Caroline’s nursery, Jackie put up the first of 
many objections against such intrusions. She relented, but only after 
Jack promised her a trip to Paris in the summer of 1958. He also 
agreed to restrict the use of baby pictures in the future. 

Both before and after the Paris vacation Jackie played an active role 
in Jack’s statewide campaign, an excellent training ground for what lay 
ahead. Larry O’Brien, one of the managers of JFK’s campaign, recog- 
nized Jackie’s political potential. 

“On the whole,” O’Brien explained, “she was a refreshing change 
from the usual candidate’s wife because she did not bother to put on a 
phony show of enthusiasm about everything she saw and every local 
politician whom she met. The crowds sensed that and it impressed 
them. When Jackie traveled with the Kennedy bandwagon, the crowds 
were twice as big.” 

Mary Tierney, a reporter for the Boston Herald-Traveler, covered 
Jackie during both the 1958 senatorial reelection campaign and John 
Kennedy’s 1960 race for the presidency and found her “a tough nut to 
crack.” Jackie’s disdain for politics was immediately evident to Tierney. 
“Jackie looked down her nose at the average person in politics. She 
certainly didn’t care for the Irish mafia that surrounded Jack. They 
weren't good enough for her. She’s a snob. Her marriage was a matter 
of convenience. She wanted the supposed glamour, and the Kennedys 
wanted that non-Irish quality, the added dimension. All that Irish 
business—the pub crawling, the storytelling, the singing, the ward 
politics—bored the ass off Jackie.” 

Although she restricted her long-distance jaunts at first, Jackie 
seemed to fare better on the national tour than she did during Massa- 
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chusetts outings. She accompanied Jack to a Democratic Party fund- 
raiser in Los Angeles in the spring of 1958. Joseph Cerrell, who later 
became executive director of the Democratic Party in California, re- 
called the effect of Jackie’s presence. 

“I had met her first at the Chicago convention in ’56,” he said, “but 
this was the first I'd seen of her in California. Anyway, I remember 
her causing a considerable stir because it was the first time Californians 
had seen anybody sporting a hemline above the knee. Her glamour 
and her unconventional beauty attracted attention and enticed the 
news media, for whom the couple had become a symbol of youth and 
vitality—a new symbol for a new age. They looked more like movie 
stars than most movie stars.” 

In the end Jack Kennedy beat a Boston lawyer named Vincent 
Celeste by a margin of more than 874,000 votes, a record three-to-one 
ratio. The national media gave excellent coverage to Kennedy’s sweep- 
ing victory. He had taken a giant step toward 1960. 

Soon after Jack Kennedy was reelected Senator from Massachusetts, 
word of his intention to pursue the presidency spread quickly. Accord- 
ing to George Smathers, “Joe Kennedy masterminded the whole cam- 
paign. Joe boasted, ‘We’re going to sell Jack like corn flakes.’ He’d 
begun lining up political bosses as early as 1957, starting with Mayor 
Richard Daley of Chicago. He was probably one of the first to use 
polls. Joe Kennedy was also the first to understand the public relations 
aspect of politics. He understood that what you did was to merchan- 
dise a concept. 

“The 1960 campaign was Joe’s show entirely, yet he managed to 
organize it from behind the scenes. Because of his past record, he was 
forced to stay out of the limelight. But he called the shots, and you 
could sense his influence and imprint on many of Jack’s ideas.” 

Peter Lawford visited Palm Beach with Frank Sinatra early in 1959 
to do some preliminary planning for the presidential campaign. Sina- 
tra, already deeply committed to Kennedy, had temporarily renamed 
the Rat Pack the Jack Pack. 

According to Lawford, Joe Kennedy's “great gift, his genius if you 
will, was that he could simplify a problem rather than make it more 
complex, as most of us do. He would see one road instead of many 
and he would follow the road. Most of us are victims of our imagina- 
tion. Not Joe. He had a concept of destiny.” 
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During Sinatra’s visit, Joe outlined the role he hoped the singer 
would play, namely that of fund-raiser and quasi-social director. Sina- 
tra’s value to any political campaign was the wide spectrum of people 
he knew, not just in the entertainment field but in the world of big 
business and industry, real estate, even gambling and racketeering. 

Not long after his visit to Palm Beach, Frank Sinatra invited Joe 
Kennedy to the Cal-Neva Lodge, a log-cabin-type nightclub—resort 
hotel overlooking the picturesque north shore of Lake Tahoe. Sinatra 
owned a share in the lodge, as did Chicago mobster Sam Giancana. It 
was a place where celebrities and underworld crime chieftains could 
rub shoulders and come and go at will. 

Peter Lawford, also present at Cal-Neva when Joe Kennedy arrived, 
recalled, “Over the next two years he came out maybe a dozen times, 
always alone. Frank saw to it that he enjoyed himself. Besides the fun, 
the reason he came was to see a fellow named Norman Biltz. Biltz 
owned property on the lake. He was very wealthy himself, and was 
called the King of Nevada. He was a tough old bird. He centrolled 
both Republicans and Democrats in the state, though he was a Repub- 
lican. But it didn’t matter to Biltz whether you were one or the other. 

“He’d been married twice before, but his wife at that time was 
Esther Auchincloss, the sister of Hugh Auchincloss. It was Jackie who 
arranged the first meeting between Biltz and Joe Kennedy. 

“The two men had much in common. They were both full of them- 
selves—charming scoundrels, I suppose you could say. Before Biltz was 
done, he had raised more than $15 million toward Jack’s campaign. 
Others contributed, including several Mafia figures. Marilyn Monroe 
gave $25,000, as did other stars. It was the most highly subsidized 
presidential campaign ever run in this country. That, the women’s vote 
and Jackie Kennedy figured as major factors in the race.” 

Throughout 1959 and the first half of 1960, when she became 
pregnant again, Jackie joined Jack on many of his campaign outings. 
She spoke Spanish in New York City, French in Eau Claire, Italian in 
Syracuse and a smattering of Polish in Milwaukee. She appeared on a 
number of television interview programs, including the Today show 
with Dave Garroway. She gave luncheons at her home in Georgetown. 
She visited supermarkets and spoke to shoppers over the public- 
address system. She and Jack traversed the country aboard Caroline, a 
converted twin-engine Corvair purchased earlier by Joe Kennedy at a 
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cost of $350,000. The use of a private airplane gave the Kennedys an 
immense advantage over the opposition, which had to depend upon 
the often erratic schedules of commercial airlines. 

“There were two phases to the campaign,” recalled Larry O’Brien. 
“First we had to win the Democratic nomination; then we had to beat 
Richard Nixon.” 

Jackie’s first major trial didn’t come until March 1960. Kennedy 
was driving hard for victory against Hubert Humphrey in Wisconsin’s 
presidential primary. Word arrived from Washington that a vote was 
imminent in the Senate on civil rights legislation. It was a vote Jack 
couldn't afford to miss. 

“You go back to Washington and vote, Jack,” said Jackie. “I'll carry 
on for you.” 

Carry on she did. Accompanied by Ted Kennedy, she journeyed 
from town to town, giving short speeches at each stop. 

“You shake hundreds of hands in the afternoon and hundreds 
more at night,” Jackie noted. “You get so tired you catch yourself 
laughing and crying at the same time. But you pace yourself and you 
get through it. You just look at it as something you have to do. You 
knew it would come and you knew it was worth it.” 

When the Wisconsin primary votes came in and Kennedy beat Hu- 
bert Humphrey by 106,000 votes, it appeared that Jackie’s presence 
might have given her husband the margin of victory. Jackie would 
never make such a claim. She attributed the win to Jack’s valor under 
fire. The press attributed it to the large percentage of Catholic voters 
in Wisconsin. West Virginia, a predominantly Protestant state, would 
be the more important test. 

Charles Peters, editor of Washington Monthly, was one of JFK’s politi- 
cal organizers in West Virginia. When informed that Jackie would be 
joining the primary campaign in his home state, Peters vehemently 
opposed the idea. “I felt Jackie would compare unfavorably with Mur- 
iel Humphrey, who was down-to-earth and much more like West 
Virginians. I thought Jackie far too glitzy. 

“I went out campaigning with Jackie twice. She was definitely eager 
by this time to get into the White House. What amazed me most, I 
think, was the way people reacted to Jackie. I first got the sense, 
through Jackie’s emerging popularity, of what was happening in 
American society. There was no question that instead of identifying 
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with the woman who was like them—Muriel Humphrey—they ident- 
fied with the princess. You could just tell they wanted Jackie. They had 
a wondrous look in their eyes when they saw her. After the dowdiness 
of Eleanor Roosevelt, Bess Truman and Mamie Eisenhower, they were 
looking for an aristocratic image.” 

Jack Kennedy’s victory in the West Virginia primary represented a 
major turning point in his campaign. “At that moment we realized he 
could win it all,” said Charles Peters. 

Jackie’s importance to her husband’s campaign should not be under- 
estimated. Always photogenic, mysterious, reserved and unpredictable, 
she made an undeniable impact on the American psyche. She was 
noticed more than any other of the Kennedy women, primarily be- 
cause she was different; she wasn’t the girl next door and she didn‘ try 
to sell herself as one. She defied political tradition by admitting that 
she rarely cooked. She made it clear that a governess looked after 
Caroline and that there were other servants in the house as well. She 
was refreshingly frank. She indicated she had campaigned with her 
husband because if she hadn't, she never would have seen him. 

Even her sense of humor set her apart. It was naughty, lascivious, 
risqué. Francis Lara, a French journalist stationed in Washington from 
1959 through 1966, found Jackie’s sensibility “very European. She was 
a merciless tease, loved exchanging quips and barbs—nothing mali- 
cious, just ticklish humor, usually of a sexual nature.” 

Jackie’s sense of humor is perhaps best illustrated by the store- 
bought Valentine’s Day card she sent New York Times columnist Arthur 
Krock in 1959. On the face of the card was a sketch of a shapely 
blonde in a low-cut semitransparent sheath, her body contorted into a 
position reminiscent of Betty Grable’s historic World War II rearview 
pinup. The printed message on the card read, “Okay, Mr. Valentine, 
now unscrew me!!” Underneath, Jackie had written, “Love from a 
Front Runner’s wife, Muriel Humphrey of course.” 


THE closer John Kennedy seemed to come to the presidency, the 
more frenetic became his random search for women. He pursued 
actresses Sophia Loren and Jean Simmons, both of whom managed to 
sidestep him. He fared better with Pamela Turnure, a twenty-one- 
year-old Georgetown debutante who looked a great deal like Jackie, 
was equally aloof and even sounded like her. Pam took a secretarial job 
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in Jack’s senatorial office and later joined his presidential campaign 
team. 

Pam’s frequent late night meetings with Jack were of more than 
passing interest to her Georgetown landlords, a strict Catholic couple, 
Leonard and Florence Kater. They were outraged. They set up tape 
recorders at several strategic locations, including a basement air vent 
that led straight to Pam’s bedroom on the second floor. The results 
were as incontrovertible as the photographs they took at one a.m. on 
July 11, 1958, of John Kennedy emerging from Pam’s apartment. 
Copies of the candid snapshots went not only to the FBI but to news- 
papers, magazines and television stations. The Katers were largely 
ignored. 

On John Kennedy’s recommendation Pam Turnure moved into the 
Georgetown home of Mary Meyer. Mary, a free-lance artist and a 
graduate of Vassar, happened to be friendly with Jackie Kennedy. 

“Mary Meyer found herself unwittingly drawn into a web of in- 
trigue,” said James T. Angleton, director of covert operations for the 
CIA and a confidant of Mary’s. “Pam Turnure was living with Mary 
and seeing John Kennedy on the sly. Mary knew about the relation- 
ship. But she also enjoyed a friendship with Jackie Kennedy. When the 
Kennedys entered the White House, JFK suggested that Pam become 
Jackie’s press secretary. Jackie finally relented, realizing she could 
thereby keep an eye on Pam. What she didn’t count on was Jack 
dropping Pam and taking up with Mary Meyer.” 


REGARDLESS of how tight JFK’s schedule would be, he always made 
time for Frank Sinatra. On February 7, 1960, flying from Texas to 
Oregon, Kennedy decided to detour to Las Vegas, where Sinatra was 
playing the Sands Hotel. 

Blair Clark, then working for CBS-Radio as moderator of his own 
nightly news program, made this trip with Kennedy, along with politi- 
cal columnist Mary McGrory. 

“Once we reached the hotel,” Clark said, “Mary and I were invited 
to Sinatra’s suite for drinks while the singer finished dressing for 
his show. After a while we went downstairs to the Sands lounge. We 
were seated at Sinatra’s table. There were all these bimbos and show- 
girls standing around. But there was one woman, quite attractive, with 
blue eyes and raven hair, whose name was Judith Campbell Exner. It 
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didn’t mean a thing to me at the time; later the pieces fell into place.” 

Exner, twenty-six and divorced, was a failed Hollywood actress but a 
successful West Coast party girl. She and Sinatra had enjoyed a tem- 
pestuous fling, and it was Frank who passed her along to Kennedy. 
Although JFK wined and dined her the following day, their sexual 
involvement did not begin until March 7—the day before the New 
Hampshire primary—when they rendezvoused at the Plaza Hotel in 
New York. 

In the course of their relationship, which lasted until mid-1962, they 
met in a variety of places, including Jack’s home in Georgetown (while 
Jackie vacationed in Florida) and on a number of occasions in the 
White House. In addition, they were in constant telephone contact. 

The most intriguing aspect of their affair was the subsequent revela- 
tion of Exner’s ties to the Mafia, particularly to figures such as Chicago 
crime boss Sam Giancana and his California lieutenant John Roselli. 
Both were later recruited by the CIA, along with Florida Mafia chief 
Santo Trafficante, in an ill-conceived plot to assassinate Cuban dictator 
Fidel Castro and at the same time compromise President Kennedy. 

Despite numerous flaws and inconsistencies in Exner’s several ac- 
counts, the fact remains that while dating Kennedy she did maintain 
ties to the Mafia, and that Kennedy, aware of those ties, nevertheless 
continued to see her. We know also from FBI documents and wiretaps 
that JFK had direct contact with Mob figures Meyer Lansky and Joe 
Fischetti, and very likely benefitted politically from Mafia money and 
muscle in Texas, Illinois and West Virginia. FBI documents indicate 
that Sam Giancana, eager to dispose of a federal surveillance operation 
directed against the Giancana Chicago crime syndicate, tried to curry 
favor with JFK by dispatching Paul “Skinny” D’Amato, operator of an 
illegal Atlantic City casino, to West Virginia with instructions to distrib- 
ute bribes to local sheriffs and other poll officials. 

“Judith Exner liked to flatter herself,” contended Peter Lawford. 
“She began to believe she meant something to Jack. She thought he 
cared for her. But Jack wasn’t the type to confuse sex with love, not 
even when it involved somebody as glamorous as Marilyn Monroe.” 

Jack and Marilyn first met at Peter and Pat Lawford’s home in 1957 
but saw little of each other until 1959, when JFK arranged to spend 


several uninterrupted days in Palm Springs with Marilyn. It was there 
that their affair began. 
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Since products are often sold by star endorsement, Marilyn’s close- 
ness could be a boon to Kennedy’s campaign. Of course, there was the 
possibility and peril of exposure; nobody would elect a President 
known to be cheating on his wife. There was concern among JFK’s 
aides, particularly when they learned that Marilyn Monroe planned on 
being with him during the 1960 Democratic National Convention, in 
Los Angeles, while Jackie remained behind in Hyannis Port. 

Aside from the selection of Lyndon Johnson as his running mate, 
John F. Kennedy’s first-ballot victory at Los Angeles on July 13, 1960, 
afforded few surprises. 

Jackie, in Hyannis Port, was content to follow the proceedings on 
television, relieved to be spared the pressure and chaos that had 
marked the Chicago convention four years earlier. She spoke daily 
with her sister, Lee, who was attending the convention with Prince 
Stanislas “Stas” Radziwill, the Polish-born nobleman she had married in 
March 1959. Stas, twenty years Lee’s senior, had emigrated to England 
in 1946 and entered the construction and real estate business. 

“There was an atmosphere of euphoria in L.A. during that eventful 
week,” said Peter Lawford. “The Eisenhower administration had been 
like an enormous national tranquilizer. Finally the Democrats had a 
candidate who could inject some excitement and idealism back into the 
American bloodstream.” 

Betty Carson Hickman, a member of Lyndon Johnson’s Senate staff, 
remarked that “every delegate [at the convention] was provided by 
the Kennedy group with anything they wanted, including liquor and 
women sent to their room. It was felt that the campaign was bought by 
Joseph Kennedy for Jack.” 

The one unmentionable theme both among members of the press 
and among Kennedy’s political adversaries was his philandering. As 
Betty Carson Hickman explained it, “There was sort of a gentleman’s 
agreement in Washington that you don’t talk about my private life and 
I don’t talk about yours.” 

Judith Exner writes of a meeting with Jack on the opening night of 
the convention, at which time he attempted to talk her into participat- 
ing in a ménage 4 trois. She declined. What spare time he managed 
during the remainder of the convention was spent primarily with 
Marilyn Monroe. She was part of the crowd of 100,000 that jammed 
the Los Angeles Coliseum on July 15 to hear Jack give a rousing 
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acceptance speech. She attended a skinny-dipping party at the Law- 
fords’ that night and a day later turned up at the victory bash Joe 
Kennedy gave for his son at Romanoff’s restaurant. 

“There were mixed emotions at the Romanoff’s affair,” reflected 
George Smathers. “The Kennedy camp felt betrayed because JFK had 
chosen Lyndon Johnson as his running mate. Without Johnson, Jack 
would never have won the election, yet the Kennedy people were 
relentless in their criticism of LBJ. To them LBJ seemed the quintes- 
sential Texan: big, loud, brash, stubborn, pushy, vulgar and combat- 
ive. None of Jack’s followers recognized any of his positive points.” 

On July 17, Jack Kennedy flew into Boston, greeted some 13,000 
supporters at Logan Airport, switched planes and flew on to Hyannis, 
where he was met by Jackie. 

News of Jack and Marilyn Monroe had filtered back to Jackie. She 
brooded about her husband’s latest affair and purportedly told her 
friend Walter Sohier, a Georgetown socialite, she wasn’t certain if 
Jack’s recent nomination “signaled a beginning or an end.” ~. 

She visited Truman Capote in New York. “Thank God I’m preg- 
nant,” she told him. “I get to miss all those dreadful chicken dinners.” 

“She had no desire to resume the campaign,” confirmed Capote. 
“She felt she’d contributed her share. She had helped Kennedy win 
the Democratic nomination. He and Lyndon Johnson would have to 
defeat GOP nominees Richard Milhous Nixon and Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., on their own.” 

Ultimately Jackie did reemerge in the race, making carefully 
selected appearances. According to Joan Braden, who helped organize 
Jackie’s part in the campaign, “The highlight for Jackie was the ticker- 
tape parade through New York’s financial district, where, perched 
with Jack on the back of an open car, she experienced both fear and 
exhilaration as a huge crowd jostled and shoved and flung themselves 
into their path. Being on Wall Street reminded Jackie of her father. 
She said later he would have been proud of her.” 


‘THe climax of the campaign for John F. Kennedy could only have 
been his four nationally televised one-hour debates with Richard 
Nixon in September and October 1960. 

On September 26, Langdon Marvin accompanied Jack to Chicago 
for the first debate. “We had recently returned from New Orleans,” 
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said Marvin, “where Jack spent twenty minutes making love to stripper 
Blaze Starr in the closet of a hotel suite while her fiancé, Governor 
Earl Long, held a party in the next room. 

“The night before the debate Jack said to me, ‘Any girls lined up for 
tomorrow?’ So I made arrangements to have a girl waiting for him in a 
room at the Palmer House. I took him down there about ninety 
minutes before airtime, then stood guard in the corridor outside the 
hotel room. Jack evidently enjoyed himself, because he emerged fif- 
teen minutes later with an ear-to-ear grin on his face. 

“During the debate, he looked the picture of self-assurance and 
good health. Nixon, meanwhile, looked like an escaped convict— 
pallid, perspiring, beady-eyed. Jack was so pleased by the results, he 
insisted we line up a girl for him before each of the debates.” 


On NoveMBER 8, Election Day, Jack and Jacqueline went together to 
their polling place, at the West End Library in Boston. Jackie described 
the period between the closing of the polls and the moment of victory 
as “the longest night in history.” She and Jack had a quiet dinner at 
home in Hyannis Port with journalist Ben Bradlee and his wife, ‘Toni, 
and Cape Cod artist Bill Walton, discussing art instead of politics. 
After dinner they settled in the living room to watch the returns slowly 
come in over television. 

By eleven thirty, with Nixon pulling even and then slightly ahead, 
Jackie went to bed. Jack followed at three a.m., the election still unde- 
cided. When he awoke at seven a.m., John Fitzgerald Kennedy was 
President-elect, the youngest in history, his victory margin so slim— 
less than 115,000 popular votes out of the nearly 70 million cast—that 
Robert Kennedy told reporters it was nothing less than “a miracle.” 


CHAPTER SIX 


giving, 1960, at home in Georgetown with Jack and Caroline. After 
dinner Jack left for the airport, where his private plane was 
waiting to take him and his aides to Palm Beach. 
The Caroline was halfway to Florida when an urgent radio message 
reached the plane: “Mrs. Kennedy has gone into early labor and 


Jer whose baby was expected in three weeks, celebrated Thanks- 
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has been rushed by ambulance to Georgetown University Hospital.” 

At the airport in West Palm Beach, Kennedy learned his wife was to 
undergo an emergency cesarean. He immediately flew back to Wash- 
ington. He was still airborne when news crackled through that Jackie 
had been delivered of a healthy baby boy, John junior. 

On regaining consciousness, Jackie dismissed the pain and discom- 
fort and asked to see her baby. As she was being wheeled into the 
nursery a news photographer burst from a storage closet in the hospi- 
tal corridor and aimed his camera at her. When Jackie saw him, she 
cried out, and a pair of Secret Service agents appeared, pounced on 
the intruder, confiscated his camera and exposed the film. 

A week after the baby’s birth on November 25, she began selecting a 
personal White House staff, including her own dressmaker. She sent 
for Oleg Cassini. He interrupted a vacation with Jill St. John in Nas- 
sau, and arrived at Georgetown University Hospital bearing a portfolio 
of sketches. 

Although Jackie admired Cassini's skill as a designer, it~was his 
Continental manner that especially appealed to her. It helped that he 
had made a generous contribution to JFK’s West Virginia—primary 
campaign fund, and that along the way he had earned Joe Kennedy’s 
gratitude by introducing him to a bevy of attractive women. But the 
most weighty consideration from Jackie’s standpoint was Ambassador 
Joe’s offer to pay all her clothing expenses should she opt for Cassini. 

Jackie wanted to be dressed, she later wrote to Cassini, as if “Jack 
were President of France.” She realized she was “so much more of 
fashion interest than other first ladies,” but she didn’t want her hus- 
band’s administration “plagued by fashion stories of a sensational na- 
ture.” She insisted she didn’t want to be “the Marie Antoinette or 
Empress Josephine of the 1960s” and that she didn’t wish to “seem to 
be buying too much.” She therefore insisted on approving any pub- 
licity Cassini put out and requested that he “make sure no one has 
exactly the same dress as I do. I want all mine to be original and no fat 
little women hopping around in the same gown.” Above all, she de- 
manded “protection”: “I seem so mercilessly exposed and don’t know 
how to cope with it. I read tonight I dye my hair because it is mousy 
gray.” 

On December 9, the day John junior was baptized in the chapel at 
Georgetown University Hospital, Jackie kept an appointment with Ma- 
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mie Eisenhower for the traditional housekeeping briefing of the in- 
coming mistress of the White House. Afterward Jackie told Letitia 
“Tish” Baldrige, her new social secretary, that the place looked like “a 
hotel that had been decorated by a wholesale furniture store during a 
January clearance.” 

That same day Jackie took her children, John junior and three-year- 
old Caroline, to the Kennedy home in Palm Beach. 

On Sunday morning, December 11, two days after Jackie’s arrival, 
an incident took place that confirmed one of her worst fears. At nine 
fifty a.m. a car came to a halt across the street from the Joseph P. 
Kennedy estate. Inside the house were members of the Kennedy family, 
among them the President-elect, Jackie and their two young children. 

According to Secret Service files, the driver of the car was a retired 
seventy-three-year-old postal clerk from New Hampshire named Rich- 
ard P. Pavlick, who had previously made threats against the life of 
John F. Kennedy. Pavlick’s car, it would later be learned, contained 
seven sticks of dynamite that could be detonated by the closing of a 
knife switch. Pavlick’s intention was to wait until Kennedy entered his 
car, then drive his own car forward into Kennedy’s, close the switch, 
and blow up himself, JFK, the Secret Service agents and anyone else 
who happened to be there. 

Undetected, Pavlick watched the house. He somehow knew that 
shortly before ten a.m. Kennedy would be going to Sunday Mass. The 
front door of the house opened and John Kennedy emerged, flanked 
by members of his Secret Service detail, as well as Jacqueline, Caroline, 
several nieces and nephews, and John junior in the arms of the family 
nurse, Luella Hennessey. The would-be assassin watched Jack and 
Jackie embrace. And in that instant Pavlick was struck by remorse, 
guilt, even fascination. He did not, he later said, “wish to harm Mrs. 
Kennedy or the children. I decided to get him at the church or some 
other place.” Kennedy waved to his family, stepped into his car and 
went on his way. Pavlick drove off, and his plan never materialized. 
On Thursday, December 15, he was arrested for reckless driving and 
turned over to Secret Service agents, who charged him with attempted 
murder and unlawful possession of dynamite. He subsequently spent 
six years in various federal prisons and mental institutions. 

Jack took the incident in stride, but it had a chilling effect on Jackie. 
“We're nothing but sitting ducks in a shooting gallery,” she lamented. 
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“From that day,” said Lem Billings, “she was convinced that sooner 
or later they would all be blown to smithereens.” 

On January 16, 1961, six weeks after leaving for Palm Beach, Jackie 
returned to Washington, D.C., aboard the Caroline. Already the first 
bold designs for Camelot were beginning to take shape in her mind. 
She had spoken about the White House with Sister Parish, who had 
been her decorator on the N Street house as well as her home at 
Hyannis Port. Mrs. Parish arrived in Washington with ideas and a 
great many samples. 

“I'd only seen photographs of the interior of the White House,” said 
Mrs. Parish. “I didn’t get inside until the day before Inauguration Day. 
The private living quarters were in terrible shape—falling plaster, 
peeling wallpaper, tattered draperies. All this could be easily repaired. 
The greater problem had to do with the formal public rooms. They 
contained a hodgepodge of tables and chairs. The furniture lacked 
historic relevance. I told Mrs. Kennedy that to do the White House 
justice, it would have to be restored from top to bottom. I suggested 
that Mrs. Kennedy make this her pet project.” 

Jackie’s other major concern had been the inauguration, including 
what clothes to wear to the various functions. Although Bergdorf 
Goodman designed her dress for the swearing-in ceremony, Oleg 
Cassini designed the gowns Jackie would wear to the other inaugural 
functions. He also created a long fawn-colored wool coat with a sable 
collar and a matching sable muff. It was Halston who devised Jackie’s 
fur-trimmed pillbox hat. The pillbox, which actually had been around 
for years, helped boost Her Elegance (as Women’s Wear Daily dubbed 
Jackie) to the top of the best-dressed list, giving rise to the Jackie look, 
a revolution in style that included low heels, cloth coats in bright colors 
and Chanel-type suits. 

In preparation for the inauguration, Jackie requested that her Palm 
Beach masseuse fly to Washington, as well as Kenneth, her devoted 
hairstylist. Kenneth brought along his assistant, Rosemary Sorrentino, 
who had been straightening Jackie’s hair for years. 

Inauguration Day, January 20, 1961, dawned bitterly cold. At eleven 
forty a.m. President Eisenhower and John F. Kennedy, followed by 
their wives in a second car, were driven to the Capitol for the swearing- 
in ceremony. All eyes were on Jackie as she slipped into place in 
the stand, between Mamie Eisenhower and Lady Bird Johnson. She 
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seemed dazed as she watched the ceremony unfold: Robert Frost 
reciting a poem; Richard Cardinal Cushing intoning his prayers and 
the chief rabbi his benediction; Chief Justice Earl Warren administer- 
ing the oath of office, and the thirty-fifth President (having discarded 
his overcoat in spite of the cold) repeating the oath in a firm voice free 
of strain; the President's inaugural address; Marian Anderson’s rendi- 
tion of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” When it was over, Jackie, whose 
idea it had been to incorporate Frost and Anderson into the ceremony, 
stepped forward and gently stroked her husband’s cheek. “You were 
wonderful,” she whispered. The next day she said, “I couldn’t kiss him 
in front of all those people.” 

Following the ceremony, Jack and Jackie were whisked off to the 
official inaugural luncheon at the old Supreme Court Chamber in the 
Capitol, while other members of the family boarded buses to attend a 
buffet luncheon given by Joe and Rose Kennedy in the Mayflower 
Hotel’s East Room. The Bouviers, Auchinclosses, Lees, Fitzgeralds and 
Kennedys were as incompatible as the tribes of Babylon, and John 
Davis recalled that “each of five families settled into separate sections 
of the room. Joe Kennedy looked us up and down as though we were 
aliens from another solar system. He didn’t say a word.” 

The same crowd materialized at five p.m. for a family reception in 
the White House, following the afternoon’s major event, the inaugural 
parade, which Jackie left after less than an hour. Exhausted and cold, 
she had gone home to the White House to rest and prepare for the 
five inaugural balls to be endured that night. 

Later, while his wife started dressing, John Kennedy briefly at- 
tended by himself a dinner party at the home of George and Jane 
Wheeler, loyal Kennedy supporters. Among the guests was movie and 
television star Angie Dickinson, who was rumored to be one of JFK’s 
recent conquests. 

The President returned to the White House and found Lyndon and 
Lady Bird Johnson waiting for him in the Red Room. Five minutes 
later Jackie floated through the door in a spectacular diamanté-studded 
white-and-silver ballgown, loosely covered by a fine-webbed cape trail- 
ing nearly to her ankles. 

Jackie’s regal appearance captivated those who filled the ballroom at 
the Mayflower Hotel for the first of the evening’s balls. She made no 
less an impression on the crowd at the Statler-Hilton, site of the second 
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ball. She and the Johnsons had barely settled in the presidential box 
when the President excused himself. Frank Sinatra was hosting a pri- 
vate party in the same hotel. Kennedy raced to a second fleeting 
meeting with Angie Dickinson, returning to his seat thirty minutes 
later looking slightly winded and carrying a Washington Post under his 
arm as if he had just stepped outside to pick up a copy. 

He smiled sheepishly at Jackie; she shot him an icy glare. 

Their third destination was the armory, where more than a thou- 
sand guests gave them a twenty-minute standing ovation. Jackie still 
looked radiant. When Ted Kennedy suggested at midnight that they 
move on to the next function, Jackie proclaimed her evening at an 
end. “You go on, Jack,” she said. “I’ll have to go back.” 

Before calling it quits, President Kennedy attended two more balls 
and a party at the home of Joe Alsop. The Alsop do was also the last 
stop for a half dozen Hollywood starlets imported for the inauguration 
by Peter Lawford. According to Lawford, “All six wanted to be with 
the President. Jack chose two of them. This ménage a trois brought his 
first day in office to a resounding close.” 


ON Monpay, January 23, Jackie’s first full working day, she met the 
members of the White House domestic staff. They were brought in 
three at a time, while she perched on a corner of a large desk in the 
First Family’s quarters. She wore jodhpurs, a white silk blouse and low 
brown boots, and looked, according to one of the upstairs maids, like 
the mistress of the mansion come to inspect her slaves. 

“How can she see what she’s looking at, with all that hair falling in 
her face?” whispered chief housekeeper Mabel Walker, a White House 
employee through five administrations. Jackie overheard the com- 
ment, and Mabel was the first to go. 

Although the staff occasionally questioned Jackie’s dedication to the 
job, the new First Lady (she detested the title and insisted on being 
called Mrs. Kennedy) showed herself to be assertive, ambitious and 
industrious. Chief usher J. B. West realized at once what it took others 
much longer to understand: “Jackie’s wish, murmured with a ‘Do you 
think . . .’ or ‘Could you please . . .. was as good as a command. When 
she told you to jump, you jumped.” 

During the early days, Mrs. Kennedy roamed the corridors of the 
mansion, discovering “treasures” and banishing “horrors,” making cer- 
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tain that the family quarters received primary attention. She also dis- 
covered the hoard of furniture and domestic items that had been 
stored in the White House since Theodore Roosevelt’s day. 

After she moved into her own tastefully decorated bedroom (it 
contained a separate but attached bed for the President, though they 
maintained individual bedrooms), she issued a statement on what she 
expected her primary role to be: “I think the major role of the Presi- 
dent’s wife is to take care of the President and his children.” Off 
the record she told journalist Charlotte Curtis, her former dormitory- 
mate at Vassar, that she didn’t know if she could make it. “The White 
House is such an artificial environment,” she said. “It’s a snake pit. If I 
don’t take care of myself, I'll go mad.” 

“Jackie wore so many masks she was impossible to decipher,” said 
Charlotte Curtis. “With her elevation to the position of First Lady she 
became ever more elusive, more secretive, more dramatic. Probably 
she felt more vulnerable. Certainly she was a stationary target for the 
press, a much larger target than she had been as a Senator's wife.” 

Acutely aware that her privacy was at risk, Jackie forced members of 
the White House staff to sign a letter pledging never to write or talk 
about their years of employment with the Kennedys. The document 
had no legal force—it was signed under obvious duress—and in the end 
only created resentment. Nor did it prevent staffers from writing of 
their experiences in the White House; if anything, it encouraged them. 

Jackie expounded on her policy of secrecy in a memo to Pam Tur- 
nure: “My press relations will be minimum information given with 
maximum politeness. I won’t give any interviews—pose for any photo- 
graphs, etc.—for the next four years... .” 

J. B. West and others felt that Jackie snubbed the press, especially its 
female practitioners, and was too choosy when it came to selecting 
which official White House functions to attend. She wanted nothing to 
do with the Girl Scouts of America, the Muscular Dystrophy Associa- 
tion, the Commission for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, the 
DAR, the ASPCA or the American Red Cross. “Give them to Lady 
Bird,” she instructed Tish Baldrige. During her first year in the White 
House, Jackie asked Mrs. Johnson to substitute for her on more than 
fifty separate occasions. 

On the other hand, she won high marks in many quarters for her 
beauty and style. The late fashion critic Hebe Dorsey remarked that 
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“Jackie’s style helped to break down a certain puritanism that had 
always existed in America and which insisted it was wrong to wear 
jewelry, wrong to wear fancy hairdos, wrong to live elegantly and 
graciously. Jackie intuitively knew what to do. She was casual but 
contemporary. She had great charm.” 

Under Jackie’s aegis Washington became a brighter, gayer, more 
intellectual, more romantic and fun place to be. The grand dinners 
she gave in the White House stood in direct contrast to the loud, 
crowded cocktail parties politicians were used to attending in the 
homes of such dowagers as Gwen Cafritz and Perle Mesta. Jackie soon 
emerged as the town’s top hostess. 

What gave her White House dance-and-dinner functions their spe- 
cial tone was the guest list. It was studded with the names of persons 
both gifted and celebrated, most of them from the worlds Of “art, 
music, dance, theater, film and literature. Guests ranged from Carl 
Sandburg to Igor Stravinsky, from Aaron Copland to Isaac Stern, 
from Tennessee Williams to Andrew Wyeth. And the after-dinner 
entertainers included ballet dancers Margot Fonteyn and Rudolf Nu- 
reyev and master cellist Pablo Casals. 

Jackie’s every move was subjected to the harsh glare of publicity and 
public scrutiny, and this undoubtedly contributed to her recurrent 
seizures of anxiety. At times she attempted to defuse her anxiety with 
touches of sardonic humor. Once, when she turned up at the White 
House with a new German shepherd puppy, a member of the press 
asked her what she would feed it. “Reporters,” she shot back. 

She could also be somewhat less than humorous. When she was 
photographed toppling off her mount during a horse show, she tele- 
phoned Jack and asked him to have the photo killed. He refused. 
“Jackie,” he said, “when the First Lady falls on her ass, it’s news.” 

Pierre Salinger noted, “As the deluge of publicity continued un- 
abated, Jackie’s anger mounted. Because I was the President’s press 
secretary, I bore the brunt of her outrage.” 

Jackie’s anger was vented in a series of handwritten notes to Salin- 
ger: “I thought you had made an arrangement with the fotogs not to 
take the children playing at WH. They have had all the pictures of 
Macaroni [Caroline’s pony] they need. I want no more—I mean this.” 

Cecil Stoughton, official White House photographer during the 
Kennedy administration, understood Salinger’s dilemma. “Jackie had a 
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running battle going with Pierre. The President understood the politi- 
cal advantages of having the children photographed, whereas Jackie 
Saw it as an invasion of their privacy. Pierre would schedule photo 
sessions for the children when Jackie was out of town, then blame the 
President when Jackie went after him. Jackie felt she couldn’t do 
anything, say anything, without public knowledge. To her the White 
House signified losing control of her life, becoming the butt of political 
comment and gossip.” 

Jackie’s obsession with privacy became a central and controlling fac- 
tor during her first year in the White House. She did her best to shun 
the White House press corps and ignored their pleas for per- 
sonal interviews. She escaped the press and the pressure of the White 
House by spending as much time as possible away from Washington. 
When forced by her husband to respond to the press, she resorted to 
what her staff called the PBO—the polite brush-off. “Poor Jack,” she 
once said. “He thinks if I ignore them he'll be impeached.” 

The Bay of Pigs fiasco, in April 1961, marked the administration’s 
first political setback. The President, more conscious than ever of 
public relations, encouraged Jackie to be more tolerant in her dealings 
with the press. According to reporter Esther Van Wagoner Tufty, his 
pep talk had little effect. “Ihe first reception at the White House 
following the Bay of Pigs was for the President of Tunisia, Habib 
Bourguiba, and his wife. There were a number of female reporters at 
the Blue Room cocktail party before dinner, and Jackie was doing her 
utmost to ignore us. 

“The President noticed her giving us dirty looks. He went over to 
her and took hold of her very hard by the left arm. He marched her 
over to us and in his most charming voice told her to ‘say hello to the 
girls, darling.’ After she whispered hello, he released her arm, and you 
could still see the imprint of his hand on her flesh. 

“Frankly, I could never figure out exactly what her problem was 
with the press. You know, if you don’t want your privacy violated, 
don’t become First Lady. That’s how I see it.” 

Jackie didn’t quite see it that way. Her war of independence with the 
press never ceased. Lem Billings admitted that Jack and Jackie often 
quarreled over her brusque treatment of reporters and photogra- 
phers. “In a way you couldn't blame her,” said Lem. “No matter what 
she did, they crucified her—for refusing to attend certain White 
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House teas and luncheons, leaving Washington whenever her mother- 
in-law came to town, dancing the twist with Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara.” 

Jackie’s other major problem during her White House years was the 
Secret Service, which kept her in a constant state of agitation, inform- 
ing her of kidnap plots against her children. “There was a lot of 
romantic swill about the Secret Service,” she would later tell friends. 
“Their finest hour was supposedly Jack’s assassination, when they pro- 
tected Lyndon Johnson, who wasn’t the target anyway, while Jack got 
killed. The most dangerous thing about them was that if you didn't 
know better, you might even feel safe with those guys around.” 

It was easy to be lulled into a false sense of security by the Secret 
Service. They were a small, tightly knit group whose members were 
called protectors. They were highly visible, purposely intimidating- 
looking, physically powerful and muscular, with their weapons bulging 
in order to scare off potential troublemakers. Members of the First 
Family came to trust them, even confide in them. Jackie’s supervising 
agent was Clint Hill. She and Clint took long walks together along the 
beach at Hyannis Port. 

Secret Service agent Marty Venker observed that working the pe- 
rimeter security detail for President Kennedy was generally considered 
the best assignment in Secret Service history. “Those fortunate enough 
to work this detail,” said Venker, “soon understood the meaning of 
Ted Sorensen’s timeless quip, “Chis administration is going to do for 
sex what the last one did for golf.’ 

“Agents newly assigned to Kennedy simply couldn’t believe what 
they were seeing, though they quickly learned to keep their comments 
to themselves. They not only procured for Kennedy but partied with 
him. ‘They were young, handsome, well-educated fellows who enjoyed 
women and drinking and drugs. This was the James Bond era, and 
Kennedy was intrigued by the whole mystique of the Secret Service. 
He identified with us and knew we would never betray him. That’s not 
to say they didn’t wonder about his behavior. After all, he was Presi- 
dent of the United States. They couldn't fathom that this sort of thing 
was actually going on in the White House. They’d say, ‘People are 
going to find out about this.’ But nobody dreamed of talking or going 
to the press. Any agent who talked would have been off the detail by 
sundown, and since it was the plum detail, nobody talked.” 
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Although JFK’s Secret Service agents did not talk to the press, sev- 
eral of them apparently filed confidential reports on the President's 
sexual activities with their home office. Copies of these reports were 
provided the author under the Freedom of Information Act. 

“Being with Kennedy was like attending a traveling fraternity party,” 
continued Venker. “On arriving at hotels on presidential trips, the 
President would immediately conduct two meetings, one of a political 
nature with his chief of staff, the other with the advance agent of the 
Secret Service detail. He didn’t want to know about security but about 
broads. The agent was supposed to set up dates for the President. If 
he was new to the job and wasn’t aware of this fact, Kennedy let him 
know pretty quickly. Those in the know knew enough to have the 
broads lined up for him. 

“Of all the Presidents in recent history Kennedy was the most randy 
and the most brazen. His parties, when held at the White House, 
usually took place in and around the swimming pool, and often in- 
volved Kennedy and two or three women. The household staff would 
be dismissed for the day or told to stay away from the pool. Even 
among the staff of the White House there was a conspiracy of silence 
to protect Kennedy and keep Jackie from divining his secrets. 

“The President would keep tabs on his wife by having his Secret 
Service agent maintain radio contact with Jackie’s agent. In this way he 
always knew her whereabouts. He would be partying in the pool, and 
Jackie would be landing at Andrews Air Force Base. Kennedy and the 
girls would keep at it until the last possible moment, when Jackie 
entered the White House grounds.” Naked bodies scattered every 
which way. 

Lace was the code name the Secret Service used to identify Jackie. 
The President’s code name, Lancer, had obvious sexual connotations. 

JFK’s “daily dose of sex,” as Garry Wills refers to it in The Kennedy 
Imprisonment, became a more conspicuous part of his legacy than any 
single political achievement. Women were Kennedy’s fatal character 
flaw; he could not resist them. He could not forgo the opportunity to 
meet Jayne Mansfield, a Hollywood sex symbol often compared in 
appearance and style to Marilyn Monroe. 

“There were three meetings that I knew of,” said Peter Lawford, 
who introduced her to his brother-in-law. “One in Beverly Hills, one in 
Malibu, one in Palm Springs.” 
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Another Lawford-inspired fling involved a high-priced New York 
call girl named Leslie Devereux. She thought Kennedy “mechanized 
and cold, with hard glazed eyes and a high-powered smile.” She re- 
called, “I visited him at the White House. On one visit I met him 
upstairs in the living quarters. A Secret Service agent ushered me into 
a dark and somber room filled with heavy wood furniture and said, 
‘Make yourself comfortable, he'll be with you shortly.’ He motioned to 
an enormous, intricately carved rosewood bed. “That’s Abraham Lin- 
coln’s bed,’ he said. ‘You mean,’ I said, ‘I’m to lie down on that, on 
Abraham Lincoln’s bed?’ ‘Lady,’ he said, ‘it’s the best we’ve got.’ 

“Soon the door opened and a white-gloved butler brought cham- 
pagne on a silver tray. Then the President appeared and we spent 
several hours together. I told him it seemed sacrilegious to violate 
Abraham Lincoln’s bed. He laughed, and told me about the White 
House legend that when you make a wish on the Lincoln bed it always 
comes true. ‘Make a wish,’ I said. He closed his eyes and I mounted 
him. ‘See,’ he said, ‘it never fails.’ ” = 

There was conjecture that Jackie’s many trips away from Washing- 
ton were prompted in large degree by disgust with her husband’s 
attentions to other women, particularly Marilyn Monroe, who, dis- 
guised in a brunette wig, large sunglasses and an old dress, stayed with 
Kennedy at the Hotel Carlyle in New York and at the Lawford beach 
house in Santa Monica. 

Purette Spiegler, who worked in the White House as one of several 
assistants to Tish Baldrige, stipulated that “it was impossible to work 
for the Kennedys and not be aware of their marital difficulties. I’m not 
certain if Jackie was aware of her husband’s philandering, or to what 
extent she knew. Jackie seemed extremely bright, extremely percep- 
tive, so if she didn’t know everything about her husband's trysts, it was 
only because she didn’t want to know.” 

When Gore Vidal wrote The Best Man, a play based in part on the 
Kennedy-Nixon presidential campaign, JFK’s womanizing emerged as 
a subtheme. The JFK character (William Russell) speculates how he'll 
be able to sneak women into the White House. After JFK took office, 
Vidal gave copies of the play to both Jack and Jackie. They read their 
separate copies in -bed together. Jackie said to Jack, “This can’t be us, 
can it?” “No,” said JFK. “It’s just fiction.” 

“If only a tenth of the women rumored to have slept with the 
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President actually slept with him, the number would still be mind- 
boggling,” said journalist Francis Lara. “And the number was mind- 
boggling. Equally surprising was the fact that sexual partners never 
blew the whistle on him. Nor did they seem to inhibit his ability to 
function as President.” 

Despite claims that Kennedy’s womanizing had no effect on his 
presidential duties, Langdon Marvin recalled two instances which, 
while humorous, might well have had disastrous results. “Both took 
place at the Hotel Carlyle in New York,” he explained. “In the first, 
Jack decided to attend a private party across the street from the Car- 
lyle. The hostess, a famous woman in New York society who frequently 
arranged giris for Jack, had promised a number of attractive young 
damsels on this occasion, and Jack simply didn’t want the Secret Ser- 
vice tagging along. I knew a circuitous route out of the Carlyle 
through the hotel basement. We managed to elude the Secret Service 
and reach the party undetected. Within minutes Jack had made his 
choice of partner for the evening and gone off with her to her apart- 
ment. Moments later the Secret Service arrived. Where was the Presi- 
dent? Nobody knew. The agent began to pale. On the street in front of 
the town house stood an army lieutenant with an attaché case hand- 
cuffed to his wrist. It suddenly hit me. Jack was off getting laid and the 
bagman with the black satchel had been left behind. The Russians 
could have bombed us to hell and back, and there would have been 
nothing we could have done about it. 

“The second mishap occurred when Jack misplaced his little black 
telephone book,” Marvin continued. “He had dropped it on the side- 
walk somewhere in Arizona during a visit with state officials. Fortu- 
nately, a former classmate of mine from Harvard, the governor of 
Arizona at the time, picked it up, or one of his aides did, and said, 
‘Send it to the President at the Carlyle.’ Until recently Jack had occu- 
pied the penthouse apartment at the Carlyle that faced east. The other 
penthouse apartment, facing west, was one bedroom larger. As soon as 
it became available, Jack traded apartments and moved in. When the 
Soviet foreign minister visited the United States for a United Nations 
conference, he was given Jack’s old apartment. Unaware of the switch, 
the elevator operator at the Carlyle placed the parcel containing Jack’s 
little black book on a table in the Soviet foreign minister’s foyer. 

“A day later Jack called me in a panic. ‘Where’s that damn address 
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book? The elevator boy insists he left it in the foyer, but it’s not here.’ 

“It didn’t take long to discern that there had been a terrible mix-up. 
I envisioned all sorts of headlines about our sex-crazed President in 
Pravda and The New York Times. Rushing to the Carlyle, I located the 
elevator operator, slipped him a couple of twenty-dollar bills and told 
him to find a key to Penthouse East. He produced a key, and we went 
up there together. The parcel containing the little black book was still 
sitting on the foyer table where it had been left; to my further relief, it 
hadn’t been touched.” 

The other-woman syndrome touched Jackie in different ways on 
different occasions. At intervals she would retreat and mope for long 
stretches, very aloof from everyone and glacially cold to the President. 
It was at these junctures that she went on shopping binges, disbursing 
thousands of dollars on jewelry, designer clothes, paintings—whatever 
captured her fancy. 

The big payday for Jackie came when the President gave her the 
money to design and build Wexford, her own weekend retreat at 
Atoka, west of Middleburg, in the rolling hills of Virginia. The land 
was sold to the Kennedys for a token payment by Paul and Bunny 
Mellon. “I need a place where I can go to be alone,” she told friends 
who wondered why she preferred Wexford to the Kennedy com- 
pound at Hyannis Port. 

“Jackie knew that Jack was jealous of her seeing other men because 
he was convinced that she was doing the same things he was,” observed 
Peter Lawford. “She played on that jealousy in retaliation for his 
affairs, and felt pleased and somewhat reassured when he responded. 

“At one particular White House gala Jackie drank too much cham- 
pagne, discarded her shoes and danced and flirted with every man in 
sight. She would throw her head back and laugh, or make eyes at her 
partner. The ploy evidently worked—Jack took notice. So did the 
other guests at the White House that night.” 

The degree to which Jackie reacted to Jack’s marital byplay varied, 
but as time passed she became increasingly philosophical. There were 
occasions when she would actually tease him about his need for other 
women. During one vacation in Palm Beach, when she and the Law- 
fords had gone swimming, she returned to the house and said to Jack, 
“You'd better get down there fast. I saw two of them you'd really go 
for.” Another time, at a White House dinner party, she seated him 
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between two of his latest conquests—just to watch him squirm. 

According to Truman Capote, Jackie’s only extramarital relation- 
ships took place inside her head. “There was a lot of whispering about 
Jackie, but little scandal. Most of her supposed flings were escapades 
of the imagination. She kept a running log at the top of which like a 
colossus loomed André Malraux, followed by Dr. Christiaan Barnard, 
Henry Kissinger, Alistair Cooke and Cary Grant. It was all make- 
believe. Jackie wasn’t really flirtatious, and there was nothing seduc- 
tive or sensual about her.” 

There were those who disagreed with Capote. A number of Jackie’s 
friends and acquaintances considered her a great flirt and coquette. 
She was ultrafeminine, a woman who adored men as much as her 
husband adored women. 

“I don't believe Jackie ever cheated on Jack,” said Peter Lawford. “I 
rather doubt it, but it’s possible. She loved hearing about other peo- 
ple’s indiscretions; so did Jack, for that matter. But Jackie never talked 
about herself, whereas if you prodded Jack, he would occasionally 
open up. I remember something she once said: ‘Some day maybe 
everything about me will be known, but not with my cooperation.’ ” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


HE most pervasive cover-up perpetrated by the Kennedy ad- 

ministration involved Jack and Jackie’s relationship with Dr. 

Max Jacobson, a New York physician also known as Dr. Feel- 
good, a German refugee whose amphetamine-laced injections of 
multivitamins, steroids, hormones, enzymes and animal organ cells 
eventually led to a medical license revocation hearing by the New York 
State attorney general’s office. Max had been pumping amphet- 
amine—the powerful stimulant the drug culture calls speed—into the 
veins of dozens of the country’s most famous artists, writers, politicians 
and jet-setters for well over a decade. 

Many of Max’s patients swore by the potions he concocted in his 155 
East Seventy-second Street office and insisted that he had helped them 
to attain good health and great success. Most claimed his shots gave 
them boundless energy, more productive and pleasurable lives and the 
ability to work long hours without fatigue. 
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But at least a few of the doctor’s patients quit the treatments, com- 
plaining of bad reactions and enslaving dependency on amphet- 
amines. Used over a long period, in medium-to-large doses, the drug 
has been known to produce memory loss, hallucinations, depression, 
anxiety, weight loss, paranoia, and hypertension. In later years the 
New York City medical examiner's office would claim that at least one 
of Max’s patients had died of “acute amphetamine poisoning.” 

For all his treatments’ risks, Dr. Jacobson’s list of followers reads 
like a Who’s Who of the rich and famous. In addition to Jack and 
Jackie Kennedy, his best-known patients included Winston Churchill, 
Cecil B. DeMille, Judy Garland, Marlene Dietrich, Edward G. Robin- 
son, Truman Capote, Eddie Fisher, Senator Claude Pepper, and Stav- 
ros Niarchos. 

Dark-haired, brown-eyed, red-cheeked, vital, always pacing, Dr. 
Jacobson did not believe in extensive tests or conventional medications 
but depended on his intuition. A nonconformist and iconoclast, he 
frequently worked eighteen hours per day, seven days a week, and 
would inject himself before injecting a patient with any new substance 
in his vast arsenal. Max’s patients often waited for hours to be admit- 
ted to one of several rooms in his office. He would appear suddenly, 
often in baggy trousers and bloodstained surgical coat, give an injec- 
tion, exchange a few words, then rush away to his next patient. 

John Kennedy’s first contact with Max came in the fall of 1960, a 
week before his first televised debate with Nixon. Kennedy had set a 
grueling campaign pace, and the long hours and endless travel had 
finally taken their toll. Chuck Spalding commented on how tired his 
friend looked. He said he knew a doctor, Max Jacobson, who had 
cured him of a nasty case of mononucleosis. 

It wasn’t the first time Kennedy had heard the name. Mark Shaw, 
another of Jacobson’s patients, was a staff photographer for Life, at 
that moment on special assignment to photograph Kennedy and his 
family. Shaw and his wife, actress Pat Suzuki, star of the Broadway 
musical Flower Drum Song, occasionally socialized with the Kennedys. 

Mark spoke so highly of Jacobson that Kennedy finally gave Chuck 
Spalding the go-ahead to make an appointment for him. Spalding’s 
only request was that Max clear his office of other patients. For 
obvious reasons, explained Spalding, the consultation would have to 
remain confidential. Max agreed, and the Democratic presidential 
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nominee arrived at the office alone, having successfully lost his Secret 
Service escort. 

Kennedy told Max that his campaign had been physically and men- 
tally draining, that he had difficulty concentrating and often felt tense 
and weak. Dr. Jacobson took a brief case history, asked several ques- 
tions concerning Kennedy’s condition, informed him he was suffering 
from stress and assured him that the treatment of stress was one of his 
specialties. 

To prove it, he gave JFK an injection. The future President felt a 
rush of warmth spread through his body. “After his treatment, he told 
me his muscle weakness had disappeared,” Jacobson would write in an 
unpublished autobiography. “He felt calm and very alert. I gave him a 
bottle of vitamin drops to be taken orally, after which he left.” 

Jacobson treated Kennedy a second time soon after he became 
President-elect, visiting him at Hyannis Port. He did not hear from 
Kennedy again until just before the President and Mrs. Kennedy left 
for Canada on what was to be their first state visit to a foreign country. 

On May 12, 1961, four days before the Canada trip, Max received a 
telephone call from the White House. Would he be willing to fly to 
Palm Beach to see the President? 

“When?” asked Max. 

“Right now.” 

On his arrival, he was met by a car and driven to the Charles and 
Jayne Wrightsman residence, where the Kennedys were staying. He 
sat and waited on a back porch for several minutes until the President 
appeared. Kennedy came right to the point. He was concerned with 
Jackie’s health. Since the birth of John junior she had suffered peri- 
odic depression and severe headaches. He wanted to know whether 
she could endure the strain of their forthcoming trip to Canada, but 
more important, whether she would be able to accompany him to 
Paris, Vienna and London in early June for a summit conference with 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev. Max told Kennedy that he would have to 
meet the patient. 

Jackie was resting in Jayne Wrightsman’s bedroom. “She seemed 
unhappy and complained of a sharp migraine,” wrote Max. “After a 
brief discussion I said, “The least I can do for you is stop your mi- 
graine.’ I did. I gave her a shot. Within minutes the headache had 
gone. This broke the ice. Her mood changed completely.” 
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Despite several minor disagreements between Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker and President Kennedy, the Canadian conference went 
well, except for a misfortune that had nothing to do with diplomacy. 
During a tree-planting ceremony on the grounds of Government 
House in Ottawa, Kennedy bent over to break ground with a shovel 
and sprained his back. He returned to Washington in acute pain. 

Several days later Max’s receptionist received an urgent telephone 
call from Mrs. Dunn in Washington. Dunn was the code name as- 
signed by the Secret Service to alert him to calls from the White 
House. Jacobson took the call and was asked if he could fly to Wash- 
ington. He agreed. 

“Reservations had been made for me at the Washington Sheraton,” 
writes Max. “The next morning a car took me to the White House. In 
order not to attract the attention of the press, I carried my medical 
supplies in an attaché case rather than a medical bag.” 

Max Jacobson treated both Kennedys. “President Kennedy faced a 
tight schedule and was afraid his back might give him trouble during 
his forthcoming European trip. I demonstrated an exercise to 
strengthen the back muscles. I then administered his first [back] treat- 
ment. Immediately after his treatment, he stood up and walked back 
and forth several times. He said, ‘I feel much better. I would like you 
to come with me to Europe next week. I hope you can arrange your 
schedule.’ My answer was, ‘I consider it a small service not only to you 
but to the office that made it possible [for me] to escape the persecu- 
tion of Hitler and establish myself as an American citizen.’ ” 

According to Jacobson’s unpublished autobiography and corrobo- 
rating Secret Service files, Max spent four successive days in Washing- 
ton treating the President and First Lady. 

‘Truman Capote described the common effect of the Jacobson am- 
phetamine treatment as one of “instant euphoria. You feel like Super- 
man. You're flying. Ideas come at the speed of light. You go seventy-two 
hours straight without so much as a coffee break. You don’t need 
sleep, you don’t need nourishment. If it’s sex you're after, you go all 
night. Then you crash—it’s like falling down a well, like parachuting 
without a parachute. You want to hold on to something and there’s 
nothing out there but air. You go running back to East Seventy-second 
Street. You’re looking for the German mosquito, the insect with the 
magic pinprick. He stings you, and all at once you're soaring again.” 
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The Kennedys were already mildly addicted by May 31, their depar- 
ture date for Paris. The President insisted that Max inject him aboard 
Air Force One while they were still on the ground at Idlewild. Max 
then disembarked and with his wife, Nina, boarded an Air France 
airliner. The astronomical cost of chartering a transatlantic airliner for 
two passengers—in order to masquerade their presence as part of the 
presidential entourage—would be absorbed by the American taxpayer. 

Parisians took delight in Jackie’s beaming presence. From the mo- 
ment Charles de Gaulle greeted the Kennedys at Orly Airport with a 
hundred-and-one-gun salute, all eyes were on Jacqueline, whose major 
political role in Paris was that of goodwill ambassador. 

“I do not feel it inappropriate for me to introduce myself,” said JFK. 
“I am the man who accompanied Jacqueline Kennedy to Paris—and I 
have enjoyed it.” President Kennedy was voicing his pride over the 
tumultuous reception Europeans accorded his wife. 

It was Jackie’s moment of triumph. She felt like an empress. She 
stayed on the Quai d’Orsay at the Palais des Affaires Etrangéres, a 
large chateau fronting the Seine, and was driven around in a black 
bubble-top Citroén limousine with an escort of plumed horsemen rid- 
ing alongside. 

General de Gaulle called her “a charming and ravishing woman with 
extraordinary hair and eyes.” He measured every word she said, at 
one point leaning over and whispering into President Kennedy's ear, 
“Your wife knows more French history than most French women.” 

“And men,” observed Kennedy. 

Although Dr. Janet Travell accompanied the Kennedys as White 
House physician, it was Max Jacobson who provided their medical 
treatment, arriving at the Palais des Affaires Etrangéres immediately 
following the opening-night dinner. 

The next morning, after being treated by Jacobson, Kennedy joined 
de Gaulle for a round of talks, while Jackie, led by Madame de Gaulle 
and André Malraux, toured the Impressionist painting exhibit at the 
Jeu de Paume museum and journeyed to Malmaison, Empress Jose- 
phine’s country retreat. 

“Jackie is unique for the wife of an American President,” André 
Malraux told de Gaulle afterward. 

“Yes, she’s unique,” agreed de Gaulle. “I can see her in about ten 
years on the yacht of a Greek petrol millionaire.” 
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Nina Jacobson remained behind in Paris while Max joined the Presi- 
dent, the First Lady and her thirty-five trunks aboard Air Force One 
for the flight to Vienna. They landed in a heavy rainstorm and quickly 
divided into two motorcades. One followed Jacqueline to her engage- 
ment with Nina Khrushchev. The other followed the President to the 
private residence of the American ambassador, in the Semmering 
Mountains outside Vienna, where the first meeting with Khrushchev 
was scheduled to take place. 

“No sooner had we arrived than I was hurried up to the living 
quarters and into the President’s room,” writes Jacobson. “ ‘Khrushchev 
is supposedly on his way,’ he said. ‘You’d better give me something for 
my back.’ ” 

Despite the psychological bolstering provided by the amphetamine 
injections, the President’s meetings with Khrushchev did not go well. 
Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg and Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk had counseled Kennedy to delay the summit—not enough time 
had elapsed since the Bay of Pigs debacle—but in an effort.to reduce 
cold war tension JFK decided to forge ahead. The result was a sound 
verbal thrashing at the hands of a seasoned infighter. 

If the summit represented a tactical failure for JFK, it provided 
another triumph for Jackie. As in Paris, she dazzled the crowds, the 
foreign dignitaries and the international press. She even impressed 
Nikita Khrushchev. 

The state banquet took place at Schonbrunn Palace, Vienna’s answer 
to Versailles. During dinner, Khrushchev told Jackie how “exquisite” 
he found her pink-beaded floor-length white gown. The two hundred 
and fifty dinner guests couldn't help but notice that he had drawn his 
chair closer to hers. They talked about horses and Ukrainian folk 
dances. When he informed her that the Soviet Ukraine had more 
teachers than the czarist Ukraine, she said, “Oh, Mr. Chairman, don’t 
bore me with statistics.” He laughed. A photographer asked Khru- 
shchev if he would pose for a picture with President Kennedy. “I 
would rather pose with his wife,” said the Soviet leader. 

Godfrey McHugh, who made the trip as JFK’s air force aide, re- 
called how down everyone felt on the flight to London. “Nobody said 
very much. The President had been intimidated by Khrushchev, par- 
ticularly on the issue of Berlin. Jackie also seemed depressed. While 
aboard the plane, she wrote a long letter to General de Gaulle express- 
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ing her gratitude to him for making her stay in Paris so memorable. It 
was in French, and she asked me to proof it. ‘It’s a wonderful letter, 
Jackie,’ I said, ‘but as a lady, it is inappropriate to address de Gaulle as 
mon général.’ | explained that mon général is strictly a male form of 
address. “he French are very ticklish when it comes to etiquette. He 
might take offense.’ 

““In that case, the State Department can write its own goddamn 
letter, she said, stomping back to her seat.” 

In London, the Kennedys stayed with Lee and Stas Radziwill in their 
town house at Four Buckingham Place, around the corner from Buck- 
ingham Palace. Max Jacobson rejoined his wife at Claridge’s Hotel. 
They had barely checked into their room when Max was summoned to 
the Radziwill house to treat the President. Max would soon add the 
Radziwills to his stable of devoted patients. 

The main reason for the London stopover was the christening of 
Anna Christina Radziwill, the infant daughter of Prince and Princess 
Radziwill. The ceremony took place at Westminster Cathedral on June 
5 and was capped by a reception at the Radziwill residence. That 
evening the Kennedys attended a dinner given by Queen Elizabeth 
and Prince Philip at Buckingham Palace. 

Following the dinner, at eleven forty-five p.m., the President 
boarded Air Force One for the return flight to Washington. Jackie 
remained in Europe and joined her si$ter and brother-in-law on a 
week-long trip to Greece. 

On Jackie’s return to Washington, the Kennedys began using the 
services of Jacobson on a regular basis, at least once a week and 
occasionally as often as three and four times weekly. By the summer of 
1961 they had both developed a strong dependence on amphet- 
amines. Like many of Max’s patients, they felt more energetic and 
required less sleep than they had in years. 

“Amphetamines were not illegal in those days, and they represented 
only one ingredient of many in Max’s shots,” stressed Michael Samek, 
a friend and patient of Dr. Jacobson’s. In addition to amphetamines, 
Jacobson’s concoctions contained bone and bone marrow, calcium, 
placenta and liver cells. 

“I believed in Max more than in any other physician before or since. 
The Kennedys also apparently believed in Max. They never asked 
what the injections contained, and he never told them.” 
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There were less complimentary reports on Max’s practice—one 
from Ruth Mosse, a nurse who worked for him during this time. “It 
amazed me the Kennedys saw him at all. Max was absolutely a quack. I 
know he was. I saw what was done and what wasn’t done. He used 
bone marrow and cooked it and injected people with it. Some people 
came down with infections. Others conked out and we had to make 
sure they could walk again. Yet everybody who was anybody was there. 
They believed in him the way fanatics believe in religion. 

“Max was totally off the wall. When he gave an injection, he would 
just spill the contents of his medical bag on the table and rummage 
around amid a jumble of unmarked bottles and nameless chemicals 
until he found what he was looking for. Max was out of his mind. He 
would see thirty patients or more a day. He worked twenty-four 
hours a day, sometimes for days on end. And because he was inject- 
ing himself with the stuff, his speech often became slurred. It was 
difficult to understand him at times. My father, who was a psychia- 
trist, made me quit the job because he feared that Max might begin 
to inject me.” 

Ruth Mosse’s apprehensions were shared by several Kennedy inti- 
mates. Pierre Salinger couldn't understand why the President would 
consult with somebody as unprofessional in appearance and demeanor 
as Max Jacobson, and worried that their association might become 
known to the press. Dr. Janet Travell tried to discuss the matter of 
amphetamine addiction with the President. He ignored her, just as he 
ignored his brother Bobby’s frequent warnings. 

Chuck Spalding ultimately broke with Max. “I just thought Max was 
behaving irrationally and it was time to leave him,” maintained Spal- 
ding. “I’m not ashamed I went to him as a patient, but Max’s medical 
miracles shouldn’t be overrated. There was too much mumbo jumbo 
associated with what he was doing. He came up with all these fantastic 
stories about how he’d gotten, oh, a freshly killed elephant, taken out 
its heart and injected the cells into somebody's chest. Then he’d go 
through this whole thing about how he would revolutionize the entire 
human life cycle. After a while it just got to me.” 

“The moment came when Max wanted to stop treating JFK and 
Jackie,” recalled Michael Samek. “Max was upset because he felt cer- 
tain members of JFK’s inner circle, such as Robert Kennedy and 
Chuck Spalding, were mistreating him. As for Janet Travell, I can’t 
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imagine she was overjoyed with having Max around all the time.” 

Max wrote the President a letter. “I asked his permission to discon- 
tinue my activities at the White House,” Max recorded in his memoir. 
“He laughed, tore up the letter and said, “That’s out of the question.’ ” 
According to Ken McKnight, a friend of Jacobson’s, the President 
eventually asked Jacobson to move into the White House. Jacobson 
declined because he would not abandon his other patients. 

Although Jacobson continued to treat Jack and Jackie, Robert Ken- 
nedy kept up a steady campaign to discredit him. Bobby now suggested 
to Jack that all medications he took be submitted first for analysis by the 
Food and Drug Administration. The President asked Max if he would 
mind complying with this suggestion. Max agreed and forwarded to 
the Attorney General's office fifteen vials of medication. The FDA 
report showed the presence of amphetamines and steroids. “I don't 
care if it’s horse piss,” the President replied. “It works.” 

The more tension Kennedy experienced, the more amphetamine 
treatments he demanded. Jacobson gave the President a series of injec- 
tions during the early days of the Cuban missile crisis, and remained 
on call whenever the country sent one of its astronauts into space. 

Max Jacobson continued to medicate the Kennedys for the duration 
of Camelot. On November 15, 1963, he flew to Palm Beach, where he 
ministered to the President for the last time. “He was in the midst of 
preparations for his trip to Texas,” writes Jacobson. “The atmosphere 
was tense, although the President seemed in good spirits. Rumor had 
it that the upcoming trip could be risky. I expressed my concern over 
his welfare. He brushed it laughingly aside and said he was looking 
forward to it. I remember my disappointment in not being invited 
along for the trip.” 


Max Jacobson’s amphetamine injections provided Jackie Kennedy 
with the fuel that enabled her to survive the White House restora- 
tion project. Determined to imbue the White House with a national 
identity, she decided to reflect the era of President James Monroe 
(1817-1825), when the mansion was furnished in the then fashionable 
French Empire style. 

Jackie’s personal staff was frankly astonished by her uncompromis- 
ing drive for perfection and the degree to which she became consumed 
by the renovation project. She spent her days and nights supervising 
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every aspect of the job. Every lampshade, every vase, every andiron 
came under her scrutiny. 

Contemptuous of the traditional role of First Lady and opposed to 
playing the part, Jackie found the project with all its obstacles and 
dilemmas a convenient means of avoiding the more mundane duties 
associated with her position. “Why should I traipse around to hospitals 
playing Lady Bountiful when I have so much to do around here?” she 
said to a member of the White House Fine Arts Committee. 

Harris Wofford, a civil rights adviser to President Kennedy, recol- 
lected Jackie’s unintentional snub of Martin Luther King, Jr., in favor 
of her renovation project: “It was a troublesome time for King. The 
President had asked me to bring him over to his residential quarters in 
the White House to discuss the latest civil rights crisis. We stepped on 
the elevator, but instead of going up, it went down to the basement, 
and Jacqueline Kennedy entered. She was dressed in jeans and had 
soot all over her face; her hair was tied in a knot on top of her head. 
When I introduced them, she said, in that peculiar voice of hers, ‘Oh, 
Dr. King, you would be so thrilled if you could just have been with me 
in the basement this morning. I discovered a chair straight out of the 
Andrew Jackson era—a wonderful, beautiful chair.’ King responded, 
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Jackie partially redeemed herself by agreeing to tape an hour-long 
tour of the White House with Charles Collingwood for CBS-TV to 
show the nation the results of her restoration project. The original 
idea for the program belonged to Blair Clark, JFK’s former Harvard 
roommate, who now worked for CBS. 

According to Clark, Jackie “was at first a little apprehensive. She 
didn’t want to give the impression of being an interior decorator. But 
she finally agreed to do it. Charles Collingwood conducted the inter- 
view as Jackie strolled through the White House covering the Recep- 
tion Room, State Dining Room, Red Room, Blue Room, Green Room 
and the Lincoln Room, examining such items as wallpaper, silverware, 
china, sofas, desks, lamps, clocks and portraits.” 

A Tour of the White House was broadcast on Valentine’s Day, 1962, 
to an American audience of more than forty-six million. Jackie 
taped introductions in French as well as Spanish, and the show was 
eventually distributed to one hundred and six countries. Seen as a 
major public relations coup for Jackie, the event's only notable detrac- 
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tor was Norman Mailer, whose “review” appeared in Esquire: “The 
voice was a quiet parody of the sort of voice one hears on the radio late 
at night, dropped softly into the ear by girls who sell soft mattresses, 
depilatories, or creams to brighten the skin.” Jackie, he continued, 
moved like a wooden horse and looked like “a starlet who will never 
learn to act.” He concluded by lambasting the show as “silly, ill-advised, 
pointless, empty, dull and obsequious to the most slavish tastes in 
American life.” 

Commenting later on his assessment of Jackie, Mailer acknowledged 
that it won him “few friends. It wasn’t that I didn’t admire Jackie. I 
had a high opinion of her when I wrote the piece, and I have a high 
opinion of her now. I just felt that the White House tour badly mis- 
used her.” 
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one thing remained clear as her first year in the White House 
drew to a close: she was a valuable asset to her husband and 
exerted considerable political influence. 

Lem Billings felt Jackie’s particular strength lay in her ability to 
guide and advise Jack in ways that his aides couldn’t. “One of her 
assets was an acute ability to judge people. She could smell a phony a 
mile away and wasn’ afraid to tell Jack he was being had.” 

“President Kennedy relied on his wife for political purposes more 
than is generally supposed,” confirmed Arthur Schlesinger. “My gen- 
eral impression is that Jackie rather enjoyed the spectacle of politics, 
that she had—still has—keen reactions to issues of public policy.” 

Whereas Jackie’s noninvolvement policy had long been regarded as 
part of her charm, her gradual emergence on official trips abroad 
gave her self-assurance and status that made her role in her husband's 
administration increasingly effective. Although relatively few people 
knew of her burgeoning interest in the actual governing process, her 
influence had by 1962 been felt in both the executive and social wings 
of the White House. 

“There was nothing surprising about it,” said Charles Bartlett. “It 
was impossible to be around Jack Kennedy without it having a certain 


Ga there were many assessments of Jacqueline Kennedy, 
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osmotic effect in terms of politics. That’s basically all he talked about. 
Jackie obviously knew exactly what was going on and was effective in 
carrying out whatever assignments Jack handed her. Jackie main- 
tained a fidelity to her own individuality, but she played an increas- 
ingly large role as a behind-the-scenes power broker.” 

There was another reason for Jackie’s increased political role: at the 
end of 1961 Joe Kennedy suffered a stroke. “The old man couldn't 
talk,” reminisced Lem Billings. “Instead of making words, he would 
groan and gurgle. Jack and Jackie were very upset. Especially Jackie. 
She was very devoted to him. Whenever they brought him to the 
White House, it was Jackie who looked after him, wiped his mouth 
when he would drool at dinner.” 

Always dependent on his father’s political advice, the President now 
turned to other family members for the same kind of help. Most 
surprisingly, he also turned to Jackie for enlightenment. 

Sir David Ormsby-Gore, British ambassador to the United States 
and an old friend of the Kennedy family’s, also conceded that Jackie 
exercised greater political clout than has been previously admitted. As 
he pointed out, “Few people were aware that she often observed 
meetings of the National Security Council. The Kennedys weren't the 
kind of family to admit that behind every strong man there’s a stron- 
ger woman. They were too machismo. They wanted the public to 
perceive the menfolk as operating the controls, the women as mere 
cheerleaders. Jackie was anything but a cheerleader.” 

Another who mentioned Jackie’s role as an adviser to JFK was 
Secretary of Defense Robert S$. McNamara. “Jackie is one of the most 
underrated women in the country,” McNamara said. “She is extraordi- 
narily acute politically. The President consulted her on any number of 
issues. I don’t mean in long, anguished discussions, but certainly she 
was informed, and expressed her views on almost everything.” 

In 1962, at JFK’s suggestion, Jackie undertook a goodwill expedition 
to India and Pakistan, with a stop in Rome to meet the pope. 

The journey started on March 8, when a hundred reporters and a 
three-man film crew from the United States Information Agency 
(USIA) joined the First Lady aboard her plane in New York. After two 
days of receptions in and around Rome, Jacqueline visited the Vatican 
for a private audience with Pope John XXIII. They spoke in French, 
and she presented the pontiff with a book of her husband’s speeches. 
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As they landed in Delhi, Jackie confessed to Joan Braden, her friend 
and unofficial aide, that she was “scared to death.” On her first eve- 
ning in India, over dinner, Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister Nehru’s 
daughter, taught Jackie the namaste, the traditional Indian greeting 
performed with palms placed together as if in prayer. Later, when 
Jackie used the namaste standing in the back seat of an open car at 
Udaipur, the crowds erupted in a roar. “Jackie Ki Jai! Ameriki Rani!” 
(“Hail Jackie! Queen of America!”) 

The Indian press rejoiced in her presence, reporting that many 
more people had turned out to see Mrs. Kennedy than had greeted 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Wherever she went, there were presents: a rich Indian carpet, a 
silver dagger, a golden sari woven of raw silk and cotton, a baby 
elephant and a pair of tiger cubs. The elephant and the tiger cubs 
eventually went to zoos in the United States. The gifts she kept, how- 
ever, were those given to her by Pakistan President Mohammed Ayub 
Khan—a Thoroughbred bay gelding, Sardar, flown to the United 
States at government expense aboard a Military Air Transport Service 
plane, and a necklace containing diamonds, rubies and emeralds. 

Escorted by Ambassador John Kenneth Galbraith, Jackie marveled 
at the Taj Mahal, sailed down the Ganges River, took a boat trip across 
the flower-strewn waters of Lake Pichola, lunched on wild boar, rode 
on an eight-foot-high elephant named Bibi and on a camel. 

When the international press criticized her for wearing high fashion 
in a country overrun with poverty, Jackie instructed her press attaché 
to refrain from volunteering any further fashion information. “If you 
say anything, tell them it’s secondhand and that I bought everything at 
the Ritz Thrift Shop.” 

Newsweek suggested that Jackie was perhaps socializing with too 
many Indian princes and visiting too many palaces instead of seeing 
“the real India.” The barb angered the President, who told Ben Brad- 
lee that the Indian government decided what Jackie should see or not 
see. “When the French invite you to Paris, they don’t show you the 
sewers,” he said. “They take you to Versailles.” JFK nevertheless put 
Galbraith on notice, instructing him to include more hospital visits and 
fewer stops in the ornate palaces of India. 

Another exchange between the President and the American ambas- 
sador occurred when Jackie insisted on seeing the erotic carvings of 
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the Black Pagoda of Konarak, including—as Galbraith described it— 
“one accomplished woman making love to two violently tumescent 
men at the same time.” Galbraith, concerned that a photographer 
might take a picture, again contacted the President. “What's wrong?” 
asked Kennedy. “Don’t you think she’s old enough?” 

On her return to Washington, the First Lady looked weary. Her 
mood was not improved by public complaints about her trip. Con- 
gressman Walter L. McVey, Republican of Kansas, told The New York 
Times that he had been unable to procure passage on a military service 
flight from Pakistan to Greece because the plane had been reserved 
for Jackie’s new horse. It was revealed that the USIA-sponsored film 
of Jacqueline Kennedy’s India-Pakistan trip had cost the government 
more than $100,000. 

Actually, Jackie’s popularity had never been higher than it was now. 
She was more adept at manipulating public opinion than any of the 
Kennedys, and she appeared to be just as influential. ° 

Oleg Cassini conjectured, “I think JFK, so to say, fell in love with his 
wife a second time after they reached the White House and she was 
able to demonstrate her gifts and abilities. Jackie was not political in 
the traditional sense and disliked politics at first—resented it. This was 
not her world. But she found her own world-within-the-world-of- 
politics. She became political in her own sense. 

“There is a lot of the little girl in Jackie, and this is undoubtedly part 
of her charm. There’s a lost quality at times. If you look carefully, you 
can see that her problems appear suddenly on her face, and she looks 
bewildered at these times. Other times she looks completely confident. 
She’s at the top of her form and knows it. She’s authoritative, witty and 
decisive. The one difficulty is that you never knew which of the two 
Jackies to expect. She was as unpredictable as she was changeable.” 


By THE beginning of 1962 both the FBI and the Secret Service were 
aware of John Kennedy’s involvement with Marilyn Monroe. Both 
agencies also knew that Marilyn had on several occasions been in and 
out of New York’s Payne Whitney Psychiatric Clinic in a futile effort to 
break her dependency on sleeping pills and alcohol. 

“She was crazy about Jack,” said Peter Lawford. “The affair was only 
a lark for him, but she really fell for the guy. In her depressive and 
doped-out state, she began to fall in love with him. 
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“Then one day she told me she had telephoned Jackie at the White 
House. According to Marilyn, Jackie wasn’t shaken by the call. Not 
outwardly. She agreed to step aside. She would divorce Jack and 
Marilyn could marry him, but she would have to move into the White 
House. If Marilyn wasn’t prepared to live openly in the White House, 
she might as well forget about it. 

“Actually, Jackie was infuriated by the call, and for some reason 
blamed Frank Sinatra for it. She couldn't easily blame me, because I 
was family, so she took it out on him. She and Sinatra had always been 
on decent terms, but this was the end of it. Sinatra was no longer 
welcome at the White House, or any of the other Kennedy bastions. 

“The break with Jackie occurred at the same time that Sinatra began 
to have problems with Bobby Kennedy. Bobby had been cracking 
down on many of Sinatra’s buddies. He had launched all-out investiga- 
tions of Sam Giancana, John Roselli, Mickey Cohen, Carlos Marcello, 
Santo Trafficante and, of course, Jimmy Hoffa. Some of these guys 
looked to Sinatra for help, and Sinatra turned to Bobby. I went with 
him. In so many words the Attorney General told us to stuff it, and he 
told his brother, the President, to steer clear of Sinatra. ‘We’re going 
after the bosses of organized crime in this country, and you're socializ- 
ing with the guy who’s in bed with most of them,’ he said to Jack. 

“Jack had planned on spending March twenty-fourth to the twenty- 
sixth, 1962, at Sinatra’s Palm Springs home. Jackie would be away 
on her trip to India and Pakistan. At the last minute Bobby called 
me and said I should advise Sinatra that the President couldn’t 
accept his hospitality. So I rang up Sinatra and laid it out. I blamed 
it on security, said that the Secret Service felt his place would be 
difficult to secure. Sinatra knew b.s. when he heard it. He tele- 
phoned Bobby Kennedy and told him what a hypocrite he was, that 
the Mafia could help Jack get elected but couldn’t sit with him in the 
front of the bus. 

“Jack, meanwhile, had made arrangements to spend the weekend at 
Bing Crosby’s Palm Springs home. This blew Sinatra’s mind. The 
other singer wasn’t even a Democrat. Sinatra unfairly blamed the 
whole thing on me. It ended our friendship.” 

Marilyn Monroe spent the weekend with the President at Crosby’s 
home and then saw him again in May—a few days before his forty- 
fifth birthday—at a gala fund-raising affair before 15,000 Democrats at 
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New York’s Madison Square Garden. Other celebrities who paid trib- 
ute to the President included Ella Fitzgerald and Maria Callas. But it 
was Marilyn, in “skin and beads” (to quote Adlai Stevenson), who stole 
the show with her slithering, throaty renditions of “Thanks for the 
Memory” and “Happy Birthday to You.” 

Later that evening Marilyn spent several hours alone with John 
Kennedy in his duplex atop the Carlyle. It was to be their last rendez- 
vous. Warned by Robert Kennedy and J. Edgar Hoover that Peter 
Lawford’s Santa Monica beach house had very likely been bugged by 
the Mafia and at least one of his illicit meetings with Marilyn taped, the 
President decided to end the relationship. 

“Marilyn couldn't accept it,” said Lawford. “She began writing these 
rather pathetic letters to Jack and threatened to go to the press. He 
finally sent Bobby Kennedy out to California to cool her off. Bobby 
tried to explain to her that while Jack cared a great deal for her, he 
was already married. She would have to accept this decision and stop 
calling the President. It wasn’t Bobby’s intention, but that eveming they 
became lovers and spent the night in our guest bedroom. 

“Almost immediately the affair got very heavy, and they began see- 
ing a lot of each other. Pretty soon Marilyn announced that she was in 
love with Bobby and that he had promised to marry her. 

“It was at this point that Twentieth Century-Fox fired her from 
Something’s Got to Give. She was so zonked most of the time that she 
slurred her lines. She looked awful. I told her to get off whatever she 
was taking. 

“Marilyn couldn't step on the brakes. Bobby was gradually retreating 
from her the same way Jack had retreated. She went up the wall.” 

Events peaked the weekend of August 3, 1962, two days before 
Marilyn Monroe’s apparent suicide. Marilyn heard that Bobby Kennedy 
and his family were staying near San Francisco. She got in touch with 
Bobby, and although he hesitated at first, he ultimately agreed to see 
Marilyn. The following day he flew to Los Angeles. Peter Lawford 
drove him to Marilyn’s home in Brentwood. 

They arrived at about two in the afternoon. Marilyn had set out a 
buffet and a chilled magnum of champagne. It was apparent that she 
had already downed quite a bit of the champagne. Lawford went out 
to the swimming pool so Marilyn and Bobby could talk. Within min- 
utes he heard shouting. Bobby was saying he was going back to Peter's 
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house. Marilyn insisted that he had promised to spend the afternoon 
alone with her. Bobby said he was going to leave with or without her. 

“They argued for maybe ten minutes, Marilyn becoming more and 
more hysterical,” said Lawford. “At the height of her anger she al- 
lowed how she was going to call a press conference and tell the world 
about the treatment she had suffered at the hands of the Kennedy 
brothers. Now Bobby became livid. In no uncertain terms he told her 
she was going to have to leave both Jack and him alone—no more 
telephone calls, no letters, nothing. 

“Marilyn lost it at this point, flailing wildly away at Bobby with her 
fists. In her fury she picked up a small kitchen knife and lunged at 
him. I was with them at this point, so I tried to grab Marilyn’s arm. We 
finally knocked her down and managed to wrestle the knife away. 
Bobby thought we ought to call Dr. Ralph Greenson, her psychiatrist, 
to come over. He arrived at Marilyn’s home within the hour.” 

What happened next is a matter of conjecture. Authors as diverse as 
Norman Mailer, Anthony Summers and Earl Wilson have offered 
detailed, logical, yet often conflicting published accounts of the events 
that led to Marilyn’s death the night of August 4—5, 1962. Ironically, 
the most logical written version of those events, My Secret Life with 
Marilyn Monroe, by Ted H. Jordan, has to date not been published 
except for an excerpt in Penthouse, May 1984. 

Jordan, a Hollywood actor, had known Marilyn since 1942. “Mari- 
lyn,” he ventured, “had the ability to blow events greatly out of propor- 
tion. But when she telephoned me about five p.m. on the last night of 
her life, she had no reason to lie. She told me about her fight with 
Bobby. She said that Dr. Greenson, who was still there, had given her a 
shot to quiet her down, and that Lawford and Bobby Kennedy had 
already gone. 

“Marilyn called me a second time that evening. She sounded a 
thousand miles away. She mentioned she had taken sleeping pills 
earlier in the evening, which in addition to Greenson’s shot and the 
alcohol would surely have done her in. After calling me a second time, 
she apparently called Lawford and did that famous number: ‘Say 
good-bye to Pat, say good-bye to the President, say good-bye to your- 
self because you've been a good guy.’ Had she downed some more 
pills? Did she mean to kill herself? Did somebody else kill her? I doubt 
we'll ever know the answers to these questions. 
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“I know one thing. Sensing that something wasn’t right, I called 
Marilyn back that night. Peter Lawford answered the telephone. So 
there’s no question that after her death he went over there, presum- 
ably to make certain there was nothing to tie Marilyn to the President 
or Attorney General.” 

Over the next few days, while headlines of Marilyn Monroe’s death 
startled the nation, Bobby Kennedy carried on as though nothing had 
happened. On Monday he spoke before an American Bar Association 
meeting in San Francisco, and then traveled to Seattle with his family 
to attend the World’s Fair. 


THE most widely publicized sex scandal of the early 1960s was the 
Profumo case, in which Britain’s war minister, John Profumo—privy 
to the West’s most sensitive defense secrets—had become entangled 
with Christine Keeler, a call girl kept by London osteopath Stephen 
Ward. Among Keeler’s other clients was a Soviet spy. The possibility 
existed that Profumo had accidentally leaked military information to 
Keeler and that she in turn passed it along to the Russians. Profumo 
resigned. The British government came within a whit of falling. 

The scandal seemed at first to have no American connections. But 
on June 28, 1963, with President Kennedy traveling abroad, the New 
York Journal-American ran an article that began, “One of the biggest 
names in American politics—a man who holds ‘a very high’ elective 
office—has been injected into Britain’s vice-security scandal.” Robert 
Kennedy summoned the two journalists responsible for the teaser and 
determined that the elected official was President Kennedy. Kennedy 
had supposedly been involved with not one but two of the call girls in 
Stephen Ward’s exclusive stable: Suzy Chang and Maria Novotny. 

Robert Kennedy’s first course of action was to deny the allegations 
and to threaten legal action against the Jowrnal-American if it named 
names. Lacking adequate documentation, the newspaper elected to 
drop the matter. The FBI, however, with the help of Scotland Yard, 
launched an all-out investigation. 

The FBI probe revealed that Suzy Chang, twenty-eight, born in 
China and living in London, entered the United States at regular 
intervals to see her ailing mother. She had been seen several times with 


President Kennedy, on one occasion dining with him at New York’s 
posh “21” Club. 
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The Maria Novotny story was somewhat more sinister. Blond and 
bubbly, she had started out as Mariella Capes, a striptease dancer in 
English nightclubs. In 1960 she moved to New York. Within weeks she 
was living with a television producer and running the New York 
branch of an international call girl cartel. 

In 1962, Novotny returned to England. Questioned by Scotland 
Yard in connection with the Profumo case, she admitted to being 
nineteen when she first met John F. Kennedy, in December 1960, at a 
party hosted by singer Vic Damone in a New York hotel. Introduced 
by Peter Lawford, she and the President-elect wandered off to one of 
the bedrooms in the suite and engaged in sexual relations. Their 
second encounter followed the inauguration and took place at a Man- 
hattan apartment that Novotny shared with the television producer on 
West Fifty-fifth Street. 

What was most alarming to the FBI about this episode was that the 
television producer turned out to be a Soviet agent who had been paid 
to provide information that might be used to compromise prominent 
American political figures, including Kennedy. When Novotny re- 
turned to Britain in 1962, her boyfriend fled the United States and 
reportedly emigrated to Czechoslovakia. 

The FBI was stil investigating JFK’s involvement in the Profumo 
case at the time of his assassination. The case might well have become 
an issue in the ’64 election had Kennedy lived to run. 

Such encounters, as even Jackie might have attested if asked, had 
nothing to do with love and marriage. But John Kennedy, as we know, 
had other, more serious affairs. His last, with Jackie’s friend Mary 
Pinchot Meyer, lasted from January 1962 to November 1963, when he 
was assassinated. Mary was the sister of Toni Bradlee and the sister-in- 
law of Ben Bradlee. 

In 1945 Mary married Cord Meyer, Jr., a young World War II 
veteran who had lost an eye at Guam, in the South Pacific, and had 
gone on to become a top CIA official. When they divorced, in 
1959, Mary had inherited a share in her family’s multimillion-dollar 
dry-goods business, and she used it to establish a modest career as an 
artist. 

“She was both Bohemian and glamorous, a Brett Ashley type,” said 
her close friend CIA official James Angleton. 

The degree of closeness attained by John Kennedy and Mary Meyer 
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can be gauged by Kennedy’s willingness to experiment with drugs in 
Mary’s presence—not just marijuana, as has been widely reported, but 
also LSD. 

James Angleton recalled the details: “Mary kept an art diary in 
which she began making notations concerning her meetings, of which 
there were between thirty and forty during their affair—in the White 
House, at her studio, in the homes of friends. One of Mary’s friends 
was Timothy Leary, the famous acid-head guru of the 1960s. Mary 
apparently told Leary that she and a number of other Washington 
women had concocted a plot to ‘turn on’ the world’s political leaders 
with pot and acid in order to make them more peace loving. Leary 
helped her obtain certain drugs and chemical agents with precisely 
that end in mind. 

“In July 1962, while visiting the White House, Mary took Kennedy 
into one of the White House bedrooms and she produced a small box 
with six joints in it. They shared one, and Kennedy laughingly told her 
they were having a White House conference on narcotics ima couple 
of weeks. 

“They smoked two more joints and Kennedy drew his head back 
and closed his eyes. He refused a fourth joint. ‘Suppose the Russians 
drop a bomb,’ he said. He admitted to having done cocaine and 
hashish, thanks to Peter Lawford. Mary claimed they smoked pot on 
two other occasions, and on still another occasion they took a mild acid 
trip together, during which they made love.” 

In a macabre and tragic aftermath Mary Meyer, forty-three, was 
shot to death at twelve forty-five on the afternoon of October 12, 1964, 
nearly eleven months after the death of President Kennedy, as she 
strolled along the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal towpath in George- 
town, not far from her studio. A twenty-six-year-old laborer, appre- 
hended near the scene of the crime, was placed on trial for Mary’s 
murder. He was acquitted. 

Rummaging through her sister’s belongings, Toni Bradlee found 
her art diary, read it and turned it over to James Angleton, who 
destroyed it at CIA headquarters in Langley, Virginia. “In my opinion 
there was nothing to be gained by keeping it around,” said Angleton. 
“I acted as a private citizen and a friend of the deceased. The Meyers 
had two sons, and that was one consideration. It was in no way meant 
to protect Kennedy.” 
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EARLY IN 1963 Jackie KENNEDY confided to Lee Radziwill that she 
was expecting another baby later in the year and would soon be cut- 
ting back on all official duties. She was determined, however, to be 
present at as many state dinners as she thought it advisable to attend. 
In March she entertained King Hassan II of Morocco. 

In April, the month she announced her pregnancy to the world, 
Jackie played hostess to Grand Duchess Charlotte of Luxembourg, 
who, like King Hassan II before her, went away full of praise for 
Jackie, referring to her as “America’s most potent weapon.” 

If the grand duchess was full of praise, others were not so en- 
chanted. Jackie’s pregnancy and her unresolved feelings both toward 
the White House and her husband’s hyperactive libido made her more 
difficult than ever to be around. Increasingly intolerant of lapses on 
the part of her staff, she frequently lost her temper, stamping her foot 
with impatience, her slow, deliberate whisper all too readily hardening 
into a sneer. She directed the brunt of her annoyance at her social 
secretary, Tish Baldrige, whose independence and popularity nettled 
the First Lady. Tish was replaced by the more subservient Nancy 
Tuckerman, an old friend and former roommate. 


ON THE morning of August 7, 1963, Jackie took Caroline to her 
horseback-riding lesson in Hyannis. On her return Jackie was over- 
come by acute stomach and back pains. She was brought by helicopter 
to the military hospital at nearby Otis Air Force Base where a ten- 
room wing had been specially equipped for just such an emergency. 

The President was called from a conference at the White House and 
informed that his wife had been taken to Otis. Twenty minutes later 
he was on his way to Cape Cod. While he was in the air Dr. John 
Walsh, aided by a military medical team of ten, performed a cesarean 
section on Jackie and, five weeks early, delivered her of a four-pound, 
one-ounce boy. So frail and tiny was the infant that the chaplain 
baptized him immediately. Jackie’s third child was named Patrick 
Bouvier Kennedy. 

By the time the President arrived, the baby had been placed in an 
incubator. Early that evening the incubator was wheeled briefly into 
Jackie’s hospital room. As the infant was suffering from hyaline mem- 
brane disease, it was decided the following morning to transfer him to 
the more modern and better-equipped Children’s Medical Center in 
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Boston. There, at five a.m. on his third day of life, Patrick Bouvier 
Kennedy died. 

The President had spent the previous night at the hospital in Bos- 
ton, and he flew back now to Otis to be with Jackie. She told him that 
as great as this loss had been, “the one blow I could not bear would be 
to lose you.” 

The funeral Mass, led by Cardinal Cushing, was attended by John 
Kennedy, Lee Radziwill and Jackie’s half brother and half sister, 
Jamie and Janet Auchincloss. Jackie was too sick to attend. President 
Kennedy placed a St. Christopher’s medal, fashioned as a money 
clip—a wedding present from his wife—into the tiny casket before it 
was buried at the Kennedy family plot in Brookline, Massachusetts. 

The following month Jack and Jackie celebrated their tenth wed- 
ding anniversary at Hammersmith Farm, in Newport. Among their 
guests was Jackie’s old friend Sylvia Blake. 

“I was surprised to find Jackie in such jovial spirits,” said Sylvia. “On 
the other hand, it was impossible to read Jackie’s mind.” =>. 

Jackie was in less jovial spirits than she was willing to admit. Her 
sister, Lee, then in Europe, sensed as much whenever she and Jackie 
spoke by telephone. Having developed a close friendship and some- 
time romance with Greek shipping tycoon Aristotle Onassis, Lee told 
Ari of her sister’s plight. 

Onassis suggested that Jackie and Lee visit Greece. He would put his 
yacht Christa at their disposal. They would be his guests, but he 
would remain ashore or out of sight, whichever they preferred. Lee 
thought the cruise would help revitalize Jackie after her traumatic 
experience. She telephoned her sister and relayed the invitation. 

Jackie accepted the invitation without a moment's hesitation, calling 
it “the dream of my life.” Yet she also insisted that Ari accompany 
them on the cruise. “I can’t possibly accept this man’s hospitality and 
then not let him come along. It would be too cruel.” 

Jack and Bobby Kennedy were somewhat less enthused by the idea. 
They were concerned with the kind of press that such a venture might 
engender and its possible effect on the 1964 presidential election. 
Aristotle Onassis was not only a foreigner but a jet-setter, the worst 
possible combination from the point of view of the average American. 
In addition, he had been the target of any number of criminal probes 
and investigations by the Justice Department, and the defendant in 
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several legal skirmishes with the U.S. Maritime Commission. The most 
publicized of these involved the purchase by Onassis of fourteen ships 
from the commission with the understanding that they would sail 
under the American flag. Onassis had made more than $20 million by 
transferring them to foreign registry. He was indicted and forced to 
pay $7 million to avoid criminal prosecution. 

The President also knew of Lee’s long-range plan to have her pres- 
ent marriage to Stas Radziwill annulled and then to marry Aristotle 
Onassis; there were rumors that Onassis would like nothing better 
than to become brother-in-law to the President of the United States. 

Jack laid down the law: if Jackie insisted on taking the cruise, 
Stas Radziwill would have to be included, as well as an additional 
chaperon. Onassis was divorced from his wife, Tina, and was enjoying 
a highly publicized love affair with opera diva Maria Callas. It would 
hardly do for the First Lady and her married sister to be seen in close 
company with a divorced man renowned as a connoisseur of beautiful 
women. 

Jackie agreed, and the President asked his friends Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt, Jr., then under secretary of commerce, and Franklin’s then 
wife, Suzanne, if they would be willing to act as chaperons. 

The Christina was more than just the world’s most luxurious pleasure 
craft; at three hundred and twenty-five feet, and named for Ari’s 
daughter, it was the family home of one of the most vital men Jackie 
had ever met. 

The cruise began at Piraeus, the seaport of Athens. On their first 
night aboard ship Onassis—who had invited his sister Artemis along— 
gave a dinner party in Jackie’s honor, followed by a midnight dance on 
the mosaic dance-floor-cum-swimming-pool located on deck. Next morn- 
ing the Christina, carrying a crew of sixty, including a band, a masseuse 
and two hairstylists, powered into the Aegean en route to Istanbul. 

“Onassis was wonderful,” said Roosevelt, “very educated (though not 
formally), very well read, very well informed on all sorts of world- 
affairs details, and a very brilliant man as well as a most charming 
man. He was not a good-looking, handsome man by any means, but he 
was a most engaging and witty person. 

“He spent money as though it was going out of style. There was an 
almost garish quality to the luxury aboard the Christina—barstools 
upholstered with the scrotums of whales, lapis lazuli fireplaces, and 
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gold-plated bathroom fixtures. There were forty-two telephones, a 
doctor's office, beauty salon, movie theater, nine staterooms.” 

Ari and Jackie became friends, often sitting together on deck long 
after the others had gone to bed. He entertained her with his rich lode 
of anecdotes—his early struggles, how he had once been a telephone 
operator in Argentina, how he had married the daughter of a power- 
ful Greek shipping magnate and slowly risen to his present station. 

“Onassis was charming, interesting, humorous,” said Suzanne Roo- 
sevelt (today Mrs. Suzanne Kloman). “But there was nothing going on 
between him and Jackie. Jackie may have flirted a little, but that was 
how she related to men.” 

Franklin junior confirmed this. “I think probably everybody knows 
by now that there was definitely a relationship between Lee and Ari. 
But while that was going on, Jackie was there simply for the rest.” 

The press described several of the parties Onassis threw aboard his 
yacht, loud soirees often lasting until dawn. “Does this sort of behavior 
seem fitting for a woman in mourning?” asked an editorial.in the 
Boston Globe. Representative Oliver Bolton of Ohio said in Congress 
that the First Lady demonstrated “poor judgment and perhaps impro- 
priety in accepting the lavish hospitality of a man who has defrauded 
the American public.” 

After the Chnstina docked in Istanbul, Jackie toured the city and 
received a diamond-and-ruby necklace from Ari then easily worth in 
excess of $50,000. He gave his other female guests lesser baubles. Lee 
complained to JFK that Onassis “showered” Jackie with gifts. “I can’t 
stand it,” she wrote. “He gave me three dinky little bracelets that 
Caroline wouldn’t even wear to her own birthday party.” The gesture 
served as a message: Aristotle Onassis had no intention of marrying 
Lee Radziwill, then or ever. 


CHAPTER NINE 


«“ ILL you join us in ‘Texas next month?” JFK asked Jackie soon 
after her return to Washington. 
“I'll campaign with you wherever you want,” she promised. 


“Jack made Jackie go to Texas, insisted she go,” said George 
Smathers. “She went as peacemaker. There was that squabble between 
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Governor John Connally and Senator Ralph Yarborough which 
threatened to divide the Democratic Party in Texas. Jackie would have 
to brown up the person JFK wasn’t talking to at the moment—the old 
political buffer routine.” 


THE Kennedys arrived in Dallas on the morning of November 22, 
1963, after stops in San Antonio, Houston and Forth Worth. 

Their ill-fated motorcade departed Dallas’ Love Field at twelve fifty- 
five p.m. First, as usual, came the police motorcycle escort, then the big 
Lincoln carrying the President and Mrs. Kennedy and Governor John 
Connally and his wife, Nellie. On the back seat between the President 
and First Lady there was a large bouquet of red roses, a pleasant 
contrast to the strawberry-pink wool suit and matching pillbox hat she 
was wearing. For more than thirty minutes they drove along smiling 
and waving at the large, friendly crowds. Having reached the down- 
town section of Dallas, the motorcade made a sharp left turn at the 
corner of Elm and Houston streets, where the road heads down an 
incline toward an underpass. The crowds were thinner at this point, 
but just as warm and exuberant. 

At one thirty their car passed the Texas School Book Depository. 
From a sixth-floor window of the building an assassin, presumably a 
social misfit named Lee Harvey Oswald, aiming his rifle, tracked the 
presidential car in the cross hairs of his telescopic sight. Then the shots 
rang out, echoing through the Dealey Plaza below. 

The number of rounds and the number of assassins involved in the 
plot to kill Kennedy, assuming there was one, remain as much a 
mystery today, twenty-five years after the event, as they were then. 
Within a period of less than six seconds at least three shots were fired. 
The first bullet hit the President in the back of his neck, brushed his 
right lung, severed his windpipe, exited his throat. Another shot, be- 
lieved to be the second of three, severely wounded Governor Connally, 
who was sitting on a jump seat directly in front of the President. The 
third shot struck the President in the back of his head, blowing away 
the right-rear quadrant of his skull. 

Secret Service agents and crack Dallas police officers stared at one 
another in mute disbelief, each waiting for the others to act. Like 
many, Jackie’s first thought was that a motorcycle had backfired several 
times. On closer scrutiny she saw in disbelief that a substantial 
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portion of her husband’s skull was missing. Blood and gore gushed 
from the cavernous wound. The President’s brain matter, gray and 
sticky, seemed to cover everything. 

Jackie screamed, “My God, what are they doing? My God, they've 
killed Jack, they’ve killed my husband. . . . Jack, Jack!” 

Explaining her reaction, she would later tell the Warren Commis- 
sion that she was “trying to hold his hair on. But from the front there 
was nothing. I suppose there must have been. But from the back 
you could see, you know, you were trying to hold his hair on, and his 
skull on.” 

Nellie Connally pulled her wounded husband into her lap and out 
of the line of fire, bending over him with her body. 

“I was looking this way, to the left,” Jackie told the Warren Commis- 
sion, trying to make them understand why she hadn't done the same 
for the President. “I used to think if I only had been looking to the 
right, I would have seen the first shot hit him; then I could have 
pulled him down, and then the second shot would not have hit him.” 

The only problem with Jackie’s explanation was the existence of the 
Zapruder film. (Abraham Zapruder, a Dallas manufacturer of wom- 
en’s garments, happened to shoot a home movie of the motorcade at 
the precise moment of the assassination and thus captured it on film. 
He subsequently sold it to Time-Life for $50,000.) This film showed 
that within an instant of the first shot Jackie was looking to the right, 
directly at her husband, and, riveted to her seat, continued to stare at 
Jack for the next seven seconds without moving. 

When Jackie did move, it was in an unexpected direction. She 
jumped up, scrambled out of her seat and onto the trunk of the car, 
accidentally kicking what was left of her husband’s head in the process, 
and began inching her way to the right rear of the vehicle. Her 
destination: a rubber handgrip at the very rear of the trunk, which, if 
reached, could serve as a means of egress from the suddenly accelerat- 
ing car. She had reacted not only to the finality of her husband’s 
wounds but to Governor Connally’s anguished cry, “God, they are 
going to kill us all!” Jackie panicked. In her moment of truth her 
instinct was for self-preservation. The excuses she later tendered for 
her flight seemed to change with the seasons. She told the Warren 
Commission she had no recollection of ever having climbed onto the 
trunk of the car. She told William Manchester that she had crawled 
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out to try and retrieve a portion of her husband’s head. Life had it that 
she was on the trunk of the automobile seeking help for her fatally 
wounded husband. 

Secret Service Agent Clint Hill, seeing Jackie flounder on the sloping 
chassis, bounded from the follow-up car and within seconds was on the 
trunk, where he pushed Jackie back onto her blood-soaked seat. 

Jackie’s momentary loss of courage was not featured by the media. 
At the last instant, realizing she could not hold her grip, she extended 
her hand toward Clint Hill. To some viewers of the Zapruder film it 
appeared as though she had pulled him to safety, rather than the 
other way around. Faithful to the Secret Service code of silence, Hill 
said little to dispel this idea. 

Within six minutes of the gunfire, the President’s car lurched to a 
halt in front of the emergency entrance to Parkland Memorial Hospi- 
tal. Cradling her husband in her arms, Jackie refused to surrender 
him until Clint Hill wrapped the gaping head wound in his own suit 
jacket. 

Jackie’s clothes were so heavily caked with blood that the first medic 
she encountered thought she had been wounded, too. Lady Bird 
Johnson, arriving at Parkland shortly after Jackie, saw her standing by 
herself in the corridor outside the trauma room where they had taken 
Jack and observed that she looked more alone and vulnerable at that 
moment than anyone she had ever seen. She embraced Jackie and 
asked if she needed a change of clothing. Jackie didn’t. She wanted 
the world to see what “they’—the elusive they—had done to Jack. She 
wanted more than anything to be with him. After trying to push aside 
the head nurse, she turned to Dr. George Burkley, one of JFK’s 
personal physicians, whose first impulse was to offer her a sedative. “I 
don’t want a sedative, I want to be with my husband when he dies,” she 
said. It was her prerogative, and though the doctors in the trauma 
room objected, Dr. Burkley insisted she be allowed to enter. 

The trauma room was filled with doctors and nurses attempting 
to accomplish the impossible. Once in the room Jackie dropped to a 
knee to pray, then rose slowly. A tall Texas doctor stood before her. 
“Mrs. Kennedy, your husband has sustained a fatal wound,” he said. 

“I know,” she whispered. 

It was over. They pulled a sheet up to cover the President’s body. It 
was too short, and one foot stuck out, whiter than the sheet. Jackie 
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took his foot and kissed it. Then she pulled back the sheet. She kissed 
his lips. His eyes were open and she kissed them. She kissed his hands 
and his fingers. Then she held his hand for a long moment. 

Mac Kilduff, acting press secretary on the Texas trip, made the 
official announcement at two thirty-one p.m. 

“I went to Ken O’Donnell, who was with Jackie in the trauma room, 
because Ken was chief of staff,” said Kilduff. “I told him I was going to 
have to make some sort of announcement. There were too many 
reporters running around who already knew. At least they had deep 
suspicions. Ken said, ‘Don’t ask me. Ask the President.’ 

“So I went and found Johnson. They had him tucked away in an- 
other trauma room, and he was sitting there with Lady Bird and 
Secret Service Agent Rufus Youngblood. I called him Mr. President, 
and Lady Bird kind of yelled or let out an audible gasp. I said, ‘I have 
to announce President Kennedy’s death.’ He said, “We don’t know 
what kind of a communist conspiracy this might be.’ ° 

“You could almost see Johnson’s mind clicking. “We don’t. know if 
they could be after me, the Speaker, the Secretary of State. I think I 
better get out of here, and I'll wait for you after you make your 
announcement.’ I went out to the car with him. They took him back to 
Air Force One.” 

A van delivered a bronze casket for the dead President. Jackie 
placed her bloodstained wedding band on her husband’s finger just 
before they lifted the body into the casket and wheeled it to a waiting 
white hearse. She then insisted on riding in the back of the hearse with 
the casket. To her immense relief they were going home. Or were 
they? Lyndon Johnson seemed to have other ideas. While the casket 
was carried aboard Air Force One and relegated to the tail section of 
the aircraft, Johnson had put in a call to Federal District Judge Sarah 
‘I. Hughes, a local Kennedy appointee, asking her to come and admin- 
ister the oath of office. As soon as the Kennedy camp realized there 
would be a delay, they began to struggle with the Johnson contingent. 

“The problem,” observed air force general Godfrey McHugh, “was 
that Lyndon Johnson had taken over the aircraft. When we arrived, 
Ken O'Donnell, who was the person in charge of the plane’s depar- 
ture, told me to speak to the captain and tell him to get going. I was 
the ranking air force officer on the flight and therefore the logical 
person to transmit this order. Also, I knew the captain extremely well. 
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His name was James Swindal. So I went to the cockpit and said, ‘Come 
on, let’s go. Get the damn airplane off the ground.’ ‘I need clearance 
from the President,’ Swindal replied. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘the President is in 
the back in his coffin.’ And Swindal said, ‘No, I mean Johnson.’ All at 
once it dawned on me: Lyndon Baines Johnson was the President of 
the United States. 

“Where the hell is Johnson?’ I asked. Swindal shrugged and said, 
‘Midship, I suppose.’ So I turned back and started to search for him. I 
finally located him—in a closet off the President's bedroom. He was 
scared to death, screaming, “They’re going to kill us, they’re going to 
shoot down the plane, they’re going to kill us all.’ He had gone ber- 
serk. I slapped him, a quick one, and went to the rear compartment of 
the plane and stayed there with Jackie and the casket.” 

In fairness to LBJ, there were those who testified that Godfrey 
McHugh was the one acting in a strange manner. Jack Valenti was also 
on the flight from Dallas to Washington. He said in his LBJ library 
oral history, “A man later identified as General McHugh kept going 
from the rear of the plane to the forward part of the plane. I learned 
later he was the air force aide to the President. I must say he was in a 
state of near hysteria, his hair flying wildly.” 

General Chester V. Clifton, JFK’s other military aide on the trip, 
recalled that as soon as Jackie and her party reached the plane, “the 
contest about whether to go or not became very tense. The Kennedy 
group wanted to get out of there as quickly as possible. We had been 
warned against removing the President’s mortal remains from the 
hospital before an autopsy could be performed. So we had, you might 
say, spirited the casket away. The last thing we wanted was the medical 
examiner showing up at the airport with a court order forcing us to 
surrender the body. 

“We didn’t know what to think. Were the assassins American or did 
they represent a foreign power? Could we be shot down if we took 
off? We were totally in the dark, so much so that American troops 
around the world had been placed on military alert. 

“Everybody was on edge, including Lyndon Johnson. I did not 
witness the supposed collision between McHugh and Johnson, but I do 
know that Johnson was certainly not in complete control of what he 
was thinking and doing for a while, which admittedly alarmed me. 

“My own impression was that it would have been best to leave Dallas 
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as soon as possible rather than sit around waiting for Judge Hughes 
to appear, but Johnson was intransigent. He said he had spoken to 
Bobby Kennedy and Bobby told him to take the oath in Texas. Bobby 
Kennedy later denied he said any such thing.” 

Finally Judge Hughes arrived. Cecil Stoughton, White House pho- 
tographer, recorded the swearing-in ceremony on film. “The entire 
ceremony took no more than two minutes, though it seemed an eter- 
nity,” Stoughton said. “When we were ready, Ken O'Donnell went 
back to get Jackie. I understand O’Donnell told her she didn’t have to 
do it if she didn’t want; she said she felt she owed the country that 
much. She came along and stood to Johnson’s left, Lady Bird to his 
right. Twenty-seven persons—all that could crowd into the President's 
gold-carpeted private quarters in the midsection of the jet—witnessed 
the solemn ceremony. Though dry-eyed, Jackie seemed out of it. She 
was in a state of shock. In most of the photos you can see the dried 
blotches of blood on her clothing.” 

Following the brief ceremony Jackie returned to her seat mext to her 
husband’s casket, where she was joined by Ken O’Donnell, Dave Pow- 
ers and Larry O’Brien. Twice during the flight Lyndon Johnson sent 
Bill Moyers, soon to become his assistant, to the rear of the plane to 
ask O’Donnell and O’Brien to join him, and on both occasions JFK’s 
lieutenants refused. 

“We wanted to be with Jackie,” said Larry O’Brien. “We needed her 
and she needed us. Ken was quite bitter about Lyndon Johnson. I 
didn’t feel Jackie was necessarily bitter toward anyone in particular, 
just in general. Ken broke out a bottle of Scotch. ‘I don’t know about 
you guys,’ he said, ‘but I can sure use a stiff drink.’ So we all joined 
him, including Jackie, and I imagine she felt a bit better for it. 

“All in all, I don’t think I have ever experienced the kind of courage 
she demonstrated, first at the hospital in Dallas and on that plane to 
Washington, and then during the funeral. We had a number of con- 
versations during that period and in the months that followed, and 
there were times when she would say, ‘How could this have hap- 
pened?’ and ‘Life has no meaning for me anymore.’ But on the whole 
she acquitted herself magnificently and became a symbol for all of us, 
of great nobility of character in an age of general impoverishment of 
soul.” 


When Air Force One landed in Washington, Bobby Kennedy clam- 
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bered aboard. Although he was in the same sort of numb shock that 
Jackie seemed to be experiencing, he managed to communicate to her 
that a lone suspect had been apprehended, a small-time communist 
named Oswald. The notion that such a “silly little” character could 
assassinate the President saddened Jackie further; it robbed the act of 
moral significance. In Jackie’s eyes it trivialized her husband’s death. 
“If it had at least been for his civil rights stand,” she said. 

The breach between the Kennedy and Johnson camps widened 
when Kennedy’s staff blocked the aisle of the airplane, preventing the 
new President from disembarking with the casket. Instead of accompa- 
nying the body to Bethesda Naval Hospital for the required autopsy, 
Johnson headed for the White House, where he penned letters to 
Caroline and John junior, telling them how proud they should be of 
their father. 

En route to Bethesda, Jackie asked Bobby about Johnson’s claim 
that the Attorney General had advised him to take the oath of office 
while still in Dallas. When Bobby denied the story, Jackie said, “The 
last thing Jack told me about Lyndon is that he’s incapable of telling 
the truth.” 

While still at Bethesda, Jackie was joined by Dr. John Walsh, her 
obstetrician, who recommended that she rest for an hour or two while 
the autopsy continued. To help her relax, he injected her with a 
hundred mg of Visatril, which under normal circumstances would 
have enabled her to sleep for twelve hours without any trouble. Under 
the present circumstances the shot seemed only to stimulate Jackie. 

Robert McNamara rushed to Bethesda to console Bobby and Jackie 
and wound up listening to Jackie for hours as she recounted every 
detail of the assassination. “Talking it all out over and over became a 
kind of purgation for her,” said McNamara. 

As the night wore on, others began to arrive, including the Bradlees 
and the Bartletts. Janet and Hugh Auchincloss had met Jackie at the 
airport and followed her to Bethesda. Jackie urged her mother and 
stepfather to stay at the White House, and gave them Jack’s room for a 
night. 

Janet, in an effort to spare her daughter any more pain than neces- 
sary, asked nanny Maud Shaw to apprise Caroline of her father’s 
death. Caroline cried so violently at the news that the nanny feared she 
might choke. John junior, too young to comprehend, was told nothing. 
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The autopsy completed, Kennedy’s corpse was returned to the 
White House and borne to a specially constructed catafalque in the 
East Room. 

The autopsy of JFK was at best a whitewash, at worst a mockery. 
Orchestrated by Robert Kennedy and other members of the family, it 
was performed without benefit of a forensic pathologist. Following the 
autopsy, a number of bodily materials mysteriously disappeared, in- 
cluding JFK’s brain, tissue sections, blood smears and organ samples. 
In 1979 the Select Committee on Assassinations determined that in all 
probability Robert Kennedy disposed of these and other materials out 
of concern that they “would be placed on public display in future years 
in an institution such as the Smithsonian.” How much of a role, if any, 
Jacqueline Kennedy played in the disappearance of those materials is 
open to question. Ramsey Clark told this writer, “When I was Attorney 
General, I was approached by Jackie and asked to suppress all of the 
autopsy X rays and documentation from the public. She didn’t want 
this material to be splashed all over the media—newspapers and 
television—during the lifetime of her children. I found this a reason- 
able request.” 

At ten a.m. on the morning of the twenty-third, Father John Cavan- 
augh, an old friend of the Kennedys’, conducted a low Mass in the 
East Room for family and intimates of the slain President. 

That evening, overtired and full of drugs (her physician had given 
her two injections of Amytal), Jackie thrashed around in bed, crying 
and keening, calling out her husband’s name, talking to him, rolling 
from her own mattress to the one he used when he stayed with her, 
burrowing into his pillow and weeping until she fell into a troubled 
sleep. After several hours she awoke. Unable to fall back to sleep, she 
found some blue White House stationery and began writing her hus- 
band a letter. Starting “My Darling Jack,” she wrote about sleeping in 
his bed, about Caroline and John-John, about Patrick, about their 
marriage, about their plans and promises. She began to cry, the tears 
welling up and rolling down her cheeks, staining the page and smudg- 
ing the words. She wrote on. After she finished, she folded the letter 
and placed it in an envelope. 

During the autopsy the night before, Dr. Burkley had retrieved her 
wedding band and returned it to her. She intended to replace it with a 
few of Jack’s favorite articles: samples of scrimshaw, a bracelet he had 
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given her, a set of gold cuff links she had given him. She would 
include her letter and letters from the children. She went to the play- 
room the next morning and asked them to write to their father. John- 
John, not old enough to write, merely scribbled on a sheet of paper, 
his older sister helping to guide his hand. Then Caroline, in blue 
ballpoint, printed her message: “Dear Daddy, We’re all going to miss 
you. Daddy I love you very much. Caroline.” 

Jackie asked Bobby Kennedy to accompany her to the East Room. 
Waiting for them there was Godfrey McHugh, who had been placed 
in charge of the honor guard assigned to stand over the coffin. Mc- 
Hugh helped them open the coffin. Bobby added a PT-109 tiepin and 
an engraved silver rosary to the articles Jackie had brought along. The 
two men watched as she arranged the items the way she wanted them. 
She gazed at her husband’s face. She began to stroke his hair and 
continued to caress it as the minutes ticked by. Sensing what she 
wanted, McHugh left the room and returned with a pair of scissors. 
Jackie bent forward and cut a lock of the President’s hair. Bobby slowly 
lowered the lid of the.coffin. Jackie turned and left the room. 

Sometime earlier that morning Jackie had been seen by Dr. Max 
Jacobson, who had flown in to attend the funeral. Jacobson’s elixir had 
finally settled Jackie’s nerves. Nothing, however, could adequately pre- 
pare her for the latest news. Two days after his arrest Lee Harvey 
Oswald, while being escorted by two Dallas police officers, was shot at 
point-blank range and killed by one Jack Ruby, a character in his own 
way as far out and bizarre as Oswald himself. “One more awful thing,” 
Jackie remarked on hearing the announcement. 

Meanwhile, the drama of the President’s funeral also played itself 
out over the airways. Millions watched as Jackie, holding a child with 
each hand, left the North Portico of the White House and accompa- 
nied the coffin as it was taken to the Capitol Rotunda, where the 
President would lie in state. Viewers saw Jacqueline and Caroline kneel 
at the President’s flag-draped coffin. Then the first of 250,000 mourn- 
ers went filing by. 

Later in the day Lee Radziwill and her husband arrived from Lon- 
don. Another White House guest, though the press knew nothing of 
his presence, was Aristotle Onassis, who flew to Washington from 
Hamburg, Germany, when he heard the news. 

Jackie worried about where she and the children would live after the 
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White House. President Johnson had told her to take as much time as 
needed, but she realized she couldn’t take too long. Mr. and Mrs. 
Averell Harriman offered her their home at 3038 N Street, a three- 
story colonial-style brick residence. They arranged to move into the 
Georgetown Inn and told Jackie to stay until she found a permanent 
home of her own. 

Relieved of this burden, Jacqueline would now focus on the funeral. 
Rising above her grief, she resolved to impress her husband’s place in 
history on the American consciousness, to remind Americans what had 
been taken from them. The funeral also provided a means of demon- 
strating JFK’s importance as a global leader. A procession of inter- 
national dignitaries would march to St. Matthew’s Cathedral behind 
Jackie and other members of the immediate family. The coffin would 
be drawn by the same gun caisson that had carried Franklin D. Roose- 
velt to his grave in 1945. A riderless horse (ironically, named Black 
Jack), with boots reversed in their stirrups, would follow the coffin, 
while muffled drumrolls marked the way. At the entrance to~St. Mat- 
thew’s, Jackie and her children would be received by Cardinal Cush- 
ing. She and the children would emerge after the service to the strains 
of “Hail to the Chief.” And at her gentle prodding, John-John would 
salute the American flag atop his father’s coffin. 

Burial at Arlington National Cemetery followed the funeral Mass, 
and afterward Jackie met privately at the White House with de Gaulle, 
Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, Ireland’s President Eamon de 
Valera and Prince Philip, who suggested that a receiving line would 
be a more efficient way of greeting the other foreign dignitaries 
than simple mingling. The queue—220 representatives from 102 
nations—stretched from the Red Room back through the Blue 
Room and the State Dining Room. John Davis, having flown from 
Italy to pay his respects, found his cousin in “an elevated mood.” 
Finally she was running the White House. She loved being the 
center of attention, with all the world’s dignitaries coming to pay 
homage to her. It was only later that the true horror of what had 
happened hit her. 

Davis later remarked, “What seemed astounding was the complete 
recklessness with which the Kennedys led their lives. JFK would sleep 
with anyone, regardless of the circumstances. He had real charisma 
and great potential, but he was young and thought he was above 
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harm. His personal recklessness is why the Kennedys never pushed 
the assassination investigation. The family didn’t want to uncover the 
connection among the CIA, the Mafia and the President. 

“I remember asking Janet, Jackie’s mother, why she didn’t get Jackie to 
investigate. Janet said, ‘Will it bring Jack back?’ ‘No, it won't,’ I said, ‘but 
maybe we can bring the murderers to justice.’ Janet shrugged. In 1974 I 
talked to Jackie about it. She changed the subject. She didn’t want to be 
reminded of that period. She wasn’t interested in historical truth.” 

Finally, there were Jackie’s dealings with journalist Teddy White. “A 
week after the assassination I received a telephone call from Jackie 
inviting me up to Hyannis Port, where she had gone to spend Thanks- 
giving,” said White. “She knew I was writing a summation of the 
assassination for Life, and would I come up to have a talk with her? 

“It was storming, so I rented a car and driver to take me from New 
York. Jackie and I spoke for nearly four hours. She mentioned Pat- 
rick’s death as prelude to the assassination. The baby’s passing had 
been a very emotional event for both parents, and I think in a way the 
President reached out for her as he hadn’t done before. There weren't 
too many of these moments in their lives. That they had attained a 
new intimacy so soon before the end only intensified Jackie’s loss. 

“We spoke a bit about the political climate that had led to the 
assassination—the idea of a plot or even of government involvement 
in the event. Jackie couldn't have cared less about the myriad theories 
as to who might be behind her husband’s murder. What difference did 
it make whether he was killed by the CIA, the FBI, the Mafia, or some 
half-crazed misanthrope? He was gone, and what counted for her was 
that his death be placed in some kind of social context. 

“Only bitter old men write history,’ she said. ‘Jack’s life had more to 
do with myth, magic, legend, saga and story than with political science.’ 
That’s when she came out with her Camelot theory. She believed, and 
John Kennedy shared the belief, that history belongs to heroes, and 
heroes must not be forgotten. She didn’t want Jack to be forgotten, or 
have his accomplishments cast in an unfavorable light. She wanted him 
to be remembered as a hero. She reported how at night he would 
often listen to Camelot on their phonograph, and how he identified 
with the words of the last song: Don’t let it be forgot, that once there was a 
spot, for one brief shining moment that was known as Camelot. 

“She put it so passionately that, seen in a certain light, it almost made 
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Youth, vigor and style were 

the bywords of the Kennedy years, 
and Jackie set the style from 
inauguration eve (left) onward. 


On November 22, 1963, 
JFK was struck down by 
an assassin’s bullet. 

Below, Jackie attends 

the swearing-in of the 
new President aboard 

Air Force One. Right, her 
courage in the face of 
tragedy inspired and 
helped heal a nation. 
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sense. I realized it was a misreading of history, but I was taken with 
Jackie’s ability to frame the tragedy in such human and romantic 
terms. Also, there was something extremely compelling about her. At 
that moment she could have sold me anything from an Edsel to the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

“Yet all she wanted was for me to hang this Life epilogue on the 
Camelot conceit. It didn’t seem like a hell of a lot to ask. So I said to 
myself, why not? So the epitaph of the Kennedy administration be- 
came Camelot—a magic moment in American history when gallant 
men danced with beautiful women, when great deeds were done and 
when the White House became the center of the universe.” 


CHAPTER TEN 


man house, two antique lanterns beside the front door were 

lit, and a small squadron of Secret Service agents surrounded 
the property. Neighbors and curiosity seekers jammed the street to 
watch a procession of movers transport the family’s possessions—a 
long rack containing Jackie’s fur coats, a series of large boxes marked 
JOHN JR.’s TOYS, and identical cages housing the children’s pet para- 
keets. The onlookers saw a sad reminder—a bulging, ten-year-old 
briefcase with the initials JFK, Jackie’s wedding present to her 
husband. 

Cognizant of the political benefits of remaining on solid terms with 
the former First Lady, Lyndon Johnson did everything he could to 
assist her in her transition to private life. On December 11, 1963, with 
Johnson’s sanction, Congress voted Mrs. Kennedy office space for one 
year (later extended) and a staff of her own choice (she chose Pam 
Turnure and Nancy Tuckerman) at a combined salary for that period 
not to exceed $50,000, as well as $15,000 to defray funeral expenses. 
However, although Jackie apparently admired Lady Bird, she re- 
mained ambivalent toward the President. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., recalled some of the difficulties between 
Jackie and LBJ: “During the first three or four months after the 
assassination, a number of us made it a point to stop in and see Jackie, 
usually for tea in the late afternoon, to just buoy up her spirits. Some- 
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times there would be as many as a half-dozen old friends. This little 
group paid attention to Jackie in her hour of terrible loneliness. 

“She was reasonably open with us, not to the extent of discussing her 
most intimate thoughts, but she did keep us apprised of how she fared 
from day to day. She mentioned she felt a good deal of pressure coming 
from Lyndon Johnson. He kept inviting her back to the White House, 
but she refused to go. Every function, every state dinner, she received 
a written invitation followed by a telephone call. Johnson didn’t accept 
defeat gracefully. 

“I happened to be there one afternoon when he telephoned. Jackie 
took it in the other room. When she returned, she was fuming. ‘It was 
Lyndon,’ she said. ‘He said to me, “Sweetheart, listen, Lady Bird and I 
want to see you over here at our next White House dinner party. Jack 
was a great man, but you've got to start living again.” ’ She was furious, 
and not just about his condescending attitude toward Jack. ‘How dare 
that oversize, cowpunching oaf call me sweetheart,’ she said. ‘Who the 
hell does he think he is?’ 

“The next time I saw the President I told him he had hurt Jackie’s 
feelings. ‘How do you figure that?’ he asked. ‘Well, Mr. President, I 
don't think she appreciates being called sweetheart.’ Johnson drew 
himself up to his full height and said, ‘I’m tired as hell of this bullshit. 
Where I come from, we call the ladies sweetheart, and the ladies call 
their gentlemen honey. I’ve bent over backward for that woman. I’ve 
done cartwheels and deep-knee squats, and all I get is criticism.’ 

“Although they maintained contact,” Roosevelt continued, “the rela- 
tionship between Jackie and President Johnson continued to deterio- 
rate. I suppose Bobby was primarily to blame for the strained relations 
between Jackie and LBJ. The animosity that existed between Bobby 
and Lyndon has been widely chronicled. Their mutual distrust and 
distaste only increased after the assassination. Bobby had been no less 
devastated by the tragedy than Jackie. He couldn't sleep, couldn't 
work, couldn’t eat. He saw Jackie every day. They were bound by a 
common sense of loss.” 

In mid-December Jackie bought a fourteen-room brick colonial 
house, across the street from the Harriman residence. “The only prob- 
lem,” said Franklin Roosevelt, Jr., “was that the house was raised high 
off the street by several flights of steps; it was easy to see into the 
windows, which meant the draperies had to be kept drawn. Jackie had 
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become Washington’s number one tourist attraction. Morning, noon 
and night the street was clogged with people peering in at her and the 
children. As Jackie walked down the block they just stood watching. 
The local police and Secret Service had to clear a path through the 
crowd so she could move. It had become a nightmare.” 

In January, Jackie thanked the American people over national tele- 
vision for their outpouring of condolences. The former First Lady 
made the tape of her first public statement since the assassination in 
Robert F. Kennedy’s Justice Department office. “All the bright light 
[has] gone from the world,” she told the cameras. 

She met with Billy Baldwin to discuss the decoration of her new 
house. “Look,” she said to Baldwin, “I have some beautiful things to 
show you.” She produced, one after another, small pieces of Greek 
sculpture and Roman fragments, each one a rare treasure. “These are 
the beginnings of a collection Jack started,” she added. She began 
placing objects around the room. Then she said, “It’s'so sad to be do- 
ing this. Like a young married couple fixing up their first house 
together. I could never make the White House personal—” She 
choked back tears. “Oh, Mr. Baldwin, I’m afraid I’m going to embar- 
rass you. I just can’t hold it in any longer.” Sinking into a chair, she 
buried her face in her hands and wept. Although he wanted to com- 
fort her, Baldwin didn’t know what to say; he remained seated and 
said nothing. 

Finally she looked up, drying her eyes with a handkerchief. 

“I know from my very brief acquaintance with you that you are a 
sympathetic man,” she said. “Do you mind if I tell you something? I 
know my husband was devoted to me. I know he was proud of me. 
It took a very long time for us to work everything out, but we did, 
and we were about to have a real life together. I was going to 
campaign with him. I know I held a very special place for him—a 
unique place.” 

Jackie talked on and on about Jack Kennedy, about their life to- 
gether, about what could have been. 

“Can anyone understand how it is to have lived in the White House 
and then, suddenly, to be living alone as the President’s widow? 
There’s something so final about it. And the children. The world is 
pouring terrible adoration at the feet of my children and I fear 
for them, for this awful exposure. How can I bring them up normally? 
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We would never even have named John after his father if we had 
known. .. .” 

Billy came away thoroughly depressed and shaken by his meeting 
with Jackie. 

Robert McNamara was one of those who saw a great deal of Jackie 
during this period. “It was terribly sad,” he said. “Here she had been 
elevated to the position of mythical folk heroine, yet she remained 
practically a prisoner in her own home. She couldn't go out for a walk 
or a bite to eat without being mobbed.” 

At her worst Jackie was inconsolable. She remained in bed for long 
hours, taking sedatives and antidepressants by day and sleeping pills 
by night, unable to be with anyone, but also unable to be by herself. 

“She was in bad shape,” confirmed Lem Billings, “yet she was capa- 
ble of the most thoughtful acts. At a certain moment when Bobby 
Kennedy, reaching the depths of his depression, expressed doubts 
about continuing in public service, Jackie sat down and wrote him a 
letter—a most feeling letter, in which she implored him not to give up, 
not to quit. She told him she needed him and that the children, 
especially John junior, needed him as a surrogate father. And another 
thing—and this the most vital in the long run—was how much the 
country still needed him. It was time, she wrote, to honor Jack’s 
memory—not continue to mourn it. They would both, herself in- 
cluded, be negligent in their responsibilities to that memory if they 
collapsed. Jack would want them both to carry on what he had stood 
for and died for.” 

Toward the beginning of 1964, Jackie began attending small din- 
ners at the homes of friends like Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., Bill Wal- 
ton, Douglas Dillon and Robert McNamara. “No matter who gave the 
party,” said Roosevelt, “the guest list was always the same. And at the 
end of the evening I would drive her home. And that’s when I would 
worry, because there would always be strangers in front of Jackie's 
house. They sat on the steps of the new house, ate candy and threw 
the wrappers on the ground. ‘I can’t take it anymore,’ Jackie used 
to say.” 

In the spring of 1964 she decided to move to New York. She put up 
for sale not only her new home on N Street but also Wexford, in 
Virginia. On the advice of her friend French-born financier André 
Meyer, director of Lazard Fréres, she spent $200,000 on an elegant 
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fifteen-room cooperative apartment on Fifth Avenue, overlooking 
Central Park. 

In September, Caroline was enrolled in the second grade at the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, a prestigious Catholic school on East 
Ninety-first Street. The following year St. David’s School welcomed a 
new boy in the person of John F. Kennedy, Jr. 

Two months later, on the weekend before the first anniversary of 
JFK’s death, Dorothy Schiff, owner of the New York Post, had lunch 
with Jackie. She didn’t look well. She had lost weight. Her eyes were 
dull. Her hair had no gleam to it. She said she felt disorganized. 

“It was hard talking to her,” Schiff noted in her diaries. “She let 
silences go on. She is odd and different, very much less the queen than 
she was.” 

The advent of the first anniversary of JFK’s death rekindled Jackie’s 
darkest emotions. Her sense of loss was expressed in a passage she 
wrote for a memorial issue of Look: “Now I think that I should have 
known that he was magic all along. I did know it—but I should have 
guessed it could not last. I should have known that it was asking too 
much to dream that I might have grown old with him and see our 
children grow up together. So now he is a legend, when he would have 
preferred to be a man.” 

Jackie’s behavior was erratic. There were times when she seemed to 
withdraw from everyone. One reason for her mounting reserve was 
the escalating onslaught of attention heaped upon her by the media. 
Reporters and photographers were everywhere, and the more she 
barricaded herself behind elaborate screens of privacy, the greater 
seemed her allure and mystery, and the more inventive became the 
attempts to invade her privacy. She nevertheless sought refuge behind 
various masks, her favorite being the large oval sunglasses and the 
forced frothy smile, which, while no disguise, must have provided a 
sense of security. The big smile led one acquaintance to dub her the 
Manhattan Mona Lisa. 

Jackie became increasingly withdrawn and suspicious. It began to 
seem to her that the same “they” who had murdered her husband 
were now bent on commercializing and degrading her. Her friends 
were instructed not to talk to reporters under threat of banishment 
from her circle. Pam Turnure and Nancy Tuckerman, who were now 
working for Jackie out of a crowded four-room suite at 400 Park 
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Avenue, were told not to reveal even what books they were reading. 
When a cook let it be known that Jackie had gone from a size twelve to 
a size eight and back to a size ten, she was fired. 

“Jackie felt self-conscious and afraid,” lamented Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Jr. “She was in therapy in New York, but the kinds of problems 
she had don’t disappear in a day.” 


In May 1965, Great Britain invited her to attend the ceremonial 
inauguration of a monument to John F. Kennedy at Runnymede, 
where King John had signed the Magna Carta. There the British 
government had set aside a corner of an English field, which would be 
forever the property of America. Traveling with Jackie in an aircraft 
made available by President Johnson were Bobby and Ted Kennedy, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, Jackie’s children and retainers. At the 
ceremony Queen Elizabeth saw Jacqueline Kennedy shed a discreet 
tear as speaker after speaker extolled her husband’s deeds. 

While in London, Caroline and John junior sat for artist Cecil Bea- 
ton. Their mother felt Beaton successfully captured Caroline’s sensitiv- 
ity tinged by sadness, and marveled at the resemblance between John 
junior and the late President at the same age, though the boy would 
grow up to look much more like his mother. 

On her return Jackie went house hunting in New Jersey, leasing a 
small farm in Bernardsville, in the middle of fashionable Essex Hunt 
Club country. A few years later she purchased a renovated barn in the 
same area. 

In November Jackie became exceedingly depressed and in her sad- 
ness turned to Truman Capote. Bennett Cerf, director of Random 
House and Capote’s publisher, having been told the story, recounted it 
in his unpublished oral history at Columbia University. 

“Truman arrived home and there was a girl waiting for him in his 
house, a girl who had a key to his apartment, and was upstairs painting 
when he arrived, waiting for him to come home. That girl was Jacque- 
line Kennedy. It was just about the anniversary of the assassination— 
two years after the assassination. She was very low. Who did she turn 
to? Her great friend Truman Capote. As Phyllis [Cerf’s wife] said, 
‘That was one place where she knew she was safe alone.’ The Secret 
Service were in the car below. Truman went to the refrigerator and 
found two bottles of the best champagne on ice. The two of them 
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together killed these two great big bottles of champagne and sat up 
practically all night talking. At about five in the morning Jackie went 
down to her car and went home with the Secret Service people.” 


“AFTER Jackie left Washington, we saw very little of her,” recalled 
Charles Bartlett. “My wife and I accompanied her on a trip to Cambo- 
dia in 1967, but otherwise we saw her only in the Far Hills—Peapack— 
Bernardsville [New Jersey] area, where she had her weekend house 
and my in-laws had theirs. I had the feeling she didn’t want to be 
reminded of the past.” 

By 1966 Jackie had entered a bright new universe. She had left 
politics behind and in its place had adopted international society. Her 
broad smile could be discerned flashing across any of two dozen varied 
landscapes. She would turn up for lunch at the Colony in Manhattan 
in her navy-blue Balenciaga coat, a Coco Chanel handbag dangling 
from one shoulder. La Céte Basque diners looked up, dazzled, to see 
her enter with Cecil Beaton. 5 

Although she had regained her natural vigor, Jackie continued to 
visit Dr. Max Jacobson from time to time. Ruth Jacobson, Max’s third 
wife, encountered Jackie in the office. “The day I saw her,” said Ruth, 
“she was with Lee Radziwill. They were both giggling and acting silly. I 
can’t say they were drunk, but they were acting very giddy.” 

A pattern had emerged. The former First Lady spent Mondays 
through Fridays in New York, weekends and holidays in New Jersey, 
vacations in faraway resorts. She particularly enjoyed her Bernardsville 
horsey-set weekends. She joined the Essex Hunt Club, and the quaint, 
moneyed reaches of Somerset County, with its English-village flavor, 
became the place she went to get away from it all. 


In JuLy 1966 Jackie celebrated her thirty-seventh birthday at a party 
thrown by Paul and Bunny Mellon at their Virginia estate. She then 
flew to Hammersmith Farm to attend the wedding of her half sister, 
Janet Auchincloss, and Lewis Rutherford, who was teaching in Hong 
Kong. Newport portrait artist Dick Banks believed that Jackie’s ap- 
pearance at the wedding “made a three-ring circus of it. Janet’s friends 
didn’t want her to be there. She came anyway, as did thousands of 
tourists and hundreds of photographers. The bride was so completely 
upstaged at her own wedding that she broke down in tears.” 
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That fall Jackie attended another wedding, this one for Pam Tur- 
nure and Robert N. Timmins, a wealthy Canadian tin magnate, at St. 
Ignatius Loyola Church in New York. Jackie threw a reception for the 
couple in her apartment. In subsequent years she both visited them 
and sent her children to stay with them at their home in Montreal, an 
indication of how close she had grown to her late husband’s ex-lover. 

“I can't imagine what drew Jackie to Kennedy’s former mistress,” 
said ‘Truman Capote. “She was impossible to outguess. She had a 
tendency to overdo friendships at first, with the result that she became 
quickly bored or disillusioned by the enthusiasm. She developed 
crushes on people, but they rarely lasted. The only friendships that 
endure with Jackie are those where she calls the shots. The others 
come and go. She mistreated people, bounced them around like rub- 
ber balls. Look at what happened to poor William Manchester.” 

Early in 1964, Jackie had asked author William Manchester, a great 
admirer of President Kennedy, to write the definitive story of the 
assassination. In exchange for her cooperation Manchester agreed to 
give Jacqueline and Bobby Kennedy editorial control over the com- 
pleted manuscript and to donate a large percentage of the royalties to 
the JFK library. 

Now, having completed the book, The Death of a President, Manches- 
ter was about to be put through the wringer by both Bobby and Jackie 
Kennedy. “When I undertook the assassination book, I was already 
deep into a book on the Krupps,” said Manchester. “Jackie called and 
said that Jim Bishop, whom she couldn't abide, was about to do a book 
on the events of November twenty-second. Would I be willing to write 
the official account of the assassination? I said to my secretary, ‘How 
can I refuse Jacqueline Kennedy?’ But after nearly three years of 
backbreaking research and writing, after the manuscript had been 
edited and approved, she decided she didn’t want it to appear, or 
wanted it to appear in some unrecognizable form.” 

Jackie’s rationale, as expressed in her oral history for the Lyndon 
Baines Johnson Memorial Library, was that she had been locked “in a 
shell of grief, and it’s rather hard to stop when the floodgates open. I 
just talked about the private things. Afterward there were so many 
things—the private things—which were mostly expressions of grief of 
mine and Caroline’s that I wanted to take out of the book. Now it 
doesn’t seem to matter so much, but then I had such a feeling. 
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“I know that everybody else wanted the political things unfair to 
President Johnson out. And the way that book was done—now, in 
hindsight, it seems wrong to have ever done that book at that time. 
Don’t forget, these were people in shock.” 

What Jackie didn’t say in her oral history was that while doing her 
interviews with Manchester she had been drinking—heavily and con- 
tinually. It was the only way she could get through her reminiscences, 
and it helped account for the highly personal nature and tone in parts 
of the book. The “political things,” as Jackie referred to them, had to 
do with Manchester’s supposedly shabby depiction of President John- 
son, which Robert Kennedy’s advisers felt could become a liability 
should Bobby decide to seek national office. 

The situation was further aggravated when first-serial rights were 
sold to Look magazine for $665,000, a sum slated to go not to the JFK 
library but to Manchester. When Jackie learned of Look’s plans to 
serialize the book, she became totally irrational. In so many words she 
insisted that while she had no desire to suppress the work, which was 
to be published in hardcover by Harper & Row, she objected to its 
exploitation by a national magazine and was prepared to do whatever 
she had to do to protect her privacy and that of her children. 

She was prepared to fight, she told Manchester, and she was going 
to win. “Anybody who is against me will look like a rat, unless I run off 
with Eddie Fisher.” 

In the struggle over The Death of a President, Harper & Row was 
represented by Cass Canfield and Evan W. Thomas, the men responsi- 
ble for publishing John Kennedy’s Profiles in Courage and Robert Ken- 
nedy’s The Enemy Within, a book about the Mob. Because of their ties to 
the Kennedy family, the publisher took a more conciliatory view of 
events than the magazine did. Look, represented by chairman of the 
board Mike Cowles and editor in chief William Attwood, who had 
been a diplomat under President Kennedy, demonstrated more back- 
bone, and, in turn, incurred greater wrath. 

Mike Cowles went up to Hyannis Port to try to settle his publication’s 
differences with Jackie Kennedy and pave the way for the book’s 
serialization. “Mrs. Kennedy became very abusive,” said William 
Attwood in an oral history he did for Columbia University. “She called 
Mike a bastard, and she became quite hysterical and violent, verbally 
violent, to the point that Mike came back a little amazed. 
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“Mrs. Kennedy had by this time become really out of control so far 
as the rest of the family was concerned. She’d become an embarrass- 
ment, certainly to Bob Kennedy, who still had his political future in 
mind, and this kind of little sordid battle over the memoirs was not 
something he wanted to be involved in, because on the whole the other 
newspapers and magazines were on our side.” 

“T think it was a mistake on Manchester's part to sign a contract with 
the Kennedys giving them the final editorial discretion over the con- 
tents of the book,” said Evan Thomas. “But I also felt that Jackie was 
acting poorly. What upset me most was that I never understood the 
basis for her objection. It seems she had originally wanted a book, and 
then, when it became reality, decided she didn’t.” 

Manchester shared his editor’s bewilderment over Jackie’s sudden 
about-face. From the day he turned in the completed manuscript, he 
had been making changes to suit the various readers of the work. 
“Every time I made one concession, the Kennedys presented a whole 
new list of demands,” said Manchester. “This went on for months. 
Finally I said, ‘no more’—and that’s when all hell broke loose. 

“Why she cooperated with the venture, read the manuscript, appar- 
ently liked it, and then told the press I had written a tasteless and 
terrible book, I will never know,” said William Manchester. “I spoke 
with that woman for many hours, shared some of her deepest, darkest 
thoughts, wrote the authorized account of President Kennedy’s assassi- 
nation, but I don’t have the faintest idea what Jackie Kennedy Onassis 
is really like. That’s a question I will take to my grave.” 

Look, Harper & Row and the author all finally agreed to another 
round of excisions. “And when we agreed to make these changes,” 
noted William Attwood, “we then suggested our lawyers meet with 
their lawyers and with her . . . and that’s when I went up to the room 
[at Look’s offices] with Dick Goodwin and with her to go over the first 
installment, which was the one to which she most objected, which 
described the actual assassination. 

“I recall, before I went up, Mike Cowles, whose last experience with 
her had been so unsettling, said, ‘Whatever she says, however she 
screams, and whatever name she calls you, keep your cool.’ 

“Well, to my surprise she was pleasant and cooperative, and we went 
over the areas in that long first installment to which she objected, and 
a good deal of it she had no objection to at all. It was interesting 
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because she was so agreeable during the meeting, and she left with a 
smile. And yet, somehow or other, by the time she got to the door, she 
saw the press waiting for her, she managed to burst into tears, and so 
the headlines in the papers were Jackie Leaves Meeting in Tears. It 
had become a public relations battle, so we had to be cast in the role of 
the villains who were trying to embarrass the poor widow.” 

There was an odd footnote to the Manchester case. To the dismay 
of many who felt that William Manchester had been trampled upon by 
the Kennedys, the author came out for Bobby Kennedy when he ran 
for President in 1968. Jacqueline called Manchester, and later wrote 
him a letter: “When I read this spring that you were giving your sup- 
port to Robert Kennedy, I was absolutely startled—then so touched— 
and much more than that. I want you to know that the last time I saw 
Bobby alive we spoke of that. And it meant the same to him.” 

Once a Kennedy, always a Kennedy. Everything Jackie did or said in 
public was measured by members of the Kennedy family as being 
either advantageous or damaging to the clan’s political image. The 
Manchester imbroglio hadn't helped, nor did Jackie’s apparent life of 
luxury. She had started the new year with a trip to Antigua. Bunny 
Mellon offered to buy or build her a home on this small, idyllic island, 
but Bobby Kennedy insisted she turn it down. 

“Jackie had her problems with the Kennedys,” said French journalist 
Paul Mathias. “JFK left an estate worth $15 million, but most of it was 
locked up in trusts for the children. The will hadn’t been updated 
since 1954 and didn't contain adequate provisions for Jackie’s welfare. 
There was a trust in Jackie’s name, which yielded $150,000 per year; if 
she remarried, this trust reverted to the children. She had money from 
the sale of the house at Atoka and she owned the house at Hyannis 
Port. There were some incidental sums; all told she had about 
$200,000 a year on which to live. Bobby supplemented her income 
with a $50,000 annual allowance. But even this didn’t take her very 
far. Here was somebody who would spend $100,000 on a snuffbox or 
a flowerpot that had once belonged to Catherine the Great. 

“The Kennedys didn’t care a whit about snuffboxes or Fabergé eggs. 
They didn’t go in for great art or furniture or porcelain. They’re 
interested in power, in politics. They spent their money on buying 
votes. Jackie couldn’t go to Bobby and say, ‘Look here, I just saw this 
darling little eighteenth-century decanter for only $60,000.’ He would 
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have laughed in her face. Even convincing him to spring for day-to- 
day essentials wasn’t easy. Jackie needed a new car. To get it, she 
practically had to bribe him by promising to go on the stump if and 
when he ran for President. 

“There were rumors that after the assassination Jackie and Bobby 
became involved in a sexual relationship. Jackie, as we know from her 
marriage to JFK, had a history of going after unobtainable men. And 
Bobby, while nothing like JFK, enjoyed his share of flings. I would be 
amazed, however, to learn that the relationship between Jackie and 
Bobby had ever been consummated. I won't rule out the possibility of 
a flirtation, the possibility that something might in time have devel- 
oped. Under the circumstances, there is nothing terribly farfetched 
about that. 

“Jackie Kennedy was the tease, the temptress of her age,” continued 
Paul Mathias. “Within eighteen months of JFK’s assassination she had 
two dozen of the world’s most brilliant and important men dangling 
like marionettes, dancing at her fingertips, most of them very married, 
very old, or very queer.” 

Mathias’ outspoken assessment contained barbs of truth. In the 
years immediately following the President's death a number of re- 
nowned gentlemen pursued Jackie, including Adlai Stevenson (whom 
she kept at arm’s length) and Lord Harlech, the former David 
Ormsby-Gore, who was widowed in May 1967. 

Jackie’s most important relationships during this phase were with 
the still married Roswell Gilpatric and André Meyer. The Gilpatric 
affair had been kept so low key that not even Jackie’s closest compan- 
ions suspected it, that is until the couple traveled together in March 
1968 to see the Mayan ruins of Mexico. Born in New York in 1906, 
Gilpatric holds a law degree from Yale University, served as under 
secretary of the air force and as deputy secretary of defense during the 
Kennedy administration. 

“I had known Jack Kennedy since he was a Congressman,” said 
Gilpatric. “I met Jackie during the White House years. We were 
only friends at that point. The relationship evolved slowly after the 
assassination. 

“The strange thing about the Yucatan trip is that by then I realized 
we weren't going to work out. While we were on the trip Jackie alluded 
several times to Onassis and told me her intentions. I found her very 
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straightforward. She hadn't entirely decided [to pursue Onassis] but 
seemed to be leaning that way.” 

Angus Ash, covering the Mexican trip for Women’s Wear Daily, re- 
called that “there was a lot of public smooching and hand-holding 
between Jackie and Gilpatric.” 

Though on the verge of a separation, Gilpatric was still married 
when he squired Jackie to Mexico. His wife, Madelin, knew about the 
affair. “It had nothing to do with me,” she said, “since our marriage 
was essentially over.” 

While Jackie’s relationship with Roswell Gilpatric was clearly de- 
fined, her friendship with André Meyer was a highly complex ar- 
rangement. It was complicated by several factors, not least of which 
was that Meyer had become Jackie’s financial adviser. “Jackie trusted 
Meyer,” said Truman Capote. “He was her confidant, her lay analyst, 
her investment counselor. He not only made money for her, he gave 
her advice on raising the children, on travel, on real estate. In return 
Meyer had a girl who, if not in love with him, wanted to please him, to 
make him happy.” 

André Meyer lived at the Carlyle with his wife, Bella. While not 
prepared to divorce Bella, he was completely taken with Jackie. Ac- 
cording to Cary Reich, André Meyer’s biographer, many of the finan- 
cier’s friends felt that Jackie was toying with him. What drove those 
around him to distraction, writes Reich, was “Jackie’s manner, particu- 
larly the breathless, little-girl-lost way in which she would implore 
Meyer, ‘André, what should I do? I don’t know what to do.’ ” 

Madeleine Malraux, the former wife of André Malraux, was a mem- 
ber of what Reich calls the Carlyle retinue, a group of women who 
were friends and often lovers of the financier. Jackie, as Madeleine 
Malraux portrays her in the Reich biography, “‘is a very intelligent 
woman, but also very superficial.’” Searching for a word to describe 
Jackie, Malraux came up with the term allumeuse. “ ‘It’s someone who 
gives you hope, someone qui craque Uallumette—who lights the match, 
you know? Jacqueline Kennedy is a coquette.’ ” 

Helene Gaillet, a professional photographer and for many years the 
live-in companion of Felix Rohatyn, Meyer’s partner at Lazard, says, 
“As far as women like Madeleine Malraux go, you have to place her 
commentary in context with the situation. Most of the women who 
came up to his apartment were intent on having André Meyer’s com- 
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plete attention. But what was evident, when these other women were 
there and Jackie was present at the same time, was that there was 
always a degree of jealousy on the part of these women toward Jackie. 
The reason was obvious: Jackie received all of André’s attention and 
the other women got none. 

“With her personality and fame and beauty, Jackie only had to enter 
a room and conversation came to a dead halt. She had that electrifying 
aura that made the room stop, and four men would immediately dash 
over to speak to her. Or they didn’t, because they were intimidated. 
She intimidated men and set off a jealousy factor in women. 

“I think Jackie is afraid of women. She’s afraid of being used. That’s 
what happened between us. She won’ allow herself to get too close to 
another woman. She refuses to become chummy. And probably that’s 
more true for her with women than men. She and André were ex- 
tremely close.” | 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


N 1962, wHILeE First Lady, Jackie had gone to New York to see a new 
doctor, named Henry Lax, a distinguished Hungarian-born inter- 
nist whose patients and friends included Greta Garbo, the Duke of 

Windsor, and Adlai Stevenson. Henry Lax exuded the kind of confi- 
dence and gentle compassion that Jackie admired in a man. His office 
at 160 East Seventy-second Street was conveniently located, and he 
gave her all the special considerations she had come to expect. And 
after moving to New York, she began to consult regularly with the 
physician. She related to him as she related to another of Lax’s pa- 
tients, André Meyer, adopting a little-girl pose and turning to him for 
personal as well as medical advice. 

To her amazement Jackie learned that another of Lax’s patients was 
Aristotle Onassis, who saw Dr. Lax whenever he came to New York. It 
was Lax who first introduced Ari to André. Onassis had always wanted 
to meet Meyer. When he heard that they shared the same physician, 
he asked the doctor to effect an introduction. 

Jackie’s ties to Aristotle Onassis had grown stronger in recent 
months. She had visited him not only at Skorpios but also at his 
Avenue Foch apartment in Paris. In New York they went to El 
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Morocco and “21” with Rudolf Nureyev and Margot Fonteyn, and 
to Dionysius and Mykonos, two plain but authentic Greek restau- 
rants, with Christina Onassis, Ari’s daughter. On several occasions 
they were trailed by an American photographer named Ron Galella, 
whose candid snapshots of Jackie—in restaurants, at nightclubs, 
walking along the street—created a brisk market. But even the photo- 
graphs of Onassis and Jackie together did little to arouse public 
curiosity. The prospect of a union between them seemed too remote to 
be taken seriously. 

In March 1968, several days after Robert Kennedy announced his 
candidacy for President, Onassis was interviewed at a cocktail party 
at the George V Hotel in Paris. Asked his opinion of Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy, he said, “She is a totally misunderstood woman. Perhaps she 
even misunderstands herself. She’s being held up as a model of pro- 
priety, constancy and of so many of those boring American female 
virtues. She’s now utterly devoid of mystery. She needs a small scandal 
to bring her alive. A peccadillo, an indiscretion. Something .should 
happen to her to win our fresh compassion. The world loves to pity 
fallen grandeur.” 

Bobby Kennedy found the statement disconcerting. Confronting his 
sister-in-law, he was told that she and Onassis had discussed marriage 
but had reached no conclusions. “He’s a family weakness,” said Bobby. 
“First your sister and now you.” He entreated Jackie to wait, at least 
until the presidential election was over. He wanted to avoid damage to 
his image. 

Jackie agreed to compromise, to go along with the Kennedys, for 
the moment at any rate. After the election she would decide. Bobby 
said he hoped she would decide against it. 

It was also Bobby who convinced her to attend the funeral of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., in Atlanta in April 1968. Jackie would have pre- 
ferred to visit the family after the funeral, but she again acceded to her 
brother-in-law’s request. 

Several weeks after the King funeral Jackie attended a New York 
dinner party where she encountered Arthur Schlesinger. Drawing him 
aside, she told him, “Do you know what I think will happen to Bobby? 
The same thing that happened to Jack. There is too much hatred in 
this country, and more people hate Bobby than hated Jack.” 

That Easter, Jackie and her children flew to Palm Beach with 
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Aristotle Onassis aboard an Olympic Airways jet; the airline was one 
of a number of companies owned by the Onassis family. 

In May, after Onassis made a substantial contribution to Robert 
Kennedy’s campaign fund, Jackie joined the Christina in the Virgin 
Islands on a secret four-day cruise. She then returned to New York 
and was seen at the Colony with Roswell Gilpatric. It was Gilpatric 
who, a week later, accompanied her to JFK Airport to put her on a 
private jet leased by IBM president Thomas Watson to fly to Los Angeles 
and the bedside of Bobby Kennedy, who had been mortally wounded 
only minutes after his California Democratic primary victory. 

At Good Samaritan Hospital, Jackie took a sedative to calm herself. 
She then listened as Ethel described the events that had led Bobby and 
his entourage through the swinging doors of the Ambassador Hotel's 
pantry into the hands of a young Palestinian Arab, Sirhan Sirhan, bent 
on revenge for the Arab defeat in the recent Six-Day War. 

At the hospital Jackie told Kennedy adviser Frank Mankiewicz, “The 
Church is at its best only at the time of death. The rest of the time it’s 
often rather silly little men running around in their black suits. But the 
Catholic Church understands death. [’ll tell you who else understands 
death are the black churches. I remember at the funeral of Martin 
Luther King, I was looking at those faces, and I realized that they 
knew death. They see it all the time and they’re ready for it, in the way 
in which a good Catholic is. We know death. . .. As a matter of fact, if 
it weren't for the children, we’d welcome it.” 

Robert F. Kennedy died at one forty-four a.m., June 6, 1968. He 
was buried at Arlington National Cemetery two days later. 

Jackie was overcome by fear, by panic. Panic quickly turned to 
anger, to bitterness. If America ever had a claim on Jackie after JFK’s 
death, that claim was now forfeited. If she had felt any doubt or 
obligation to consider the impact of her actions on the political pros- 
pects of the remaining Kennedys, they were resolved by the shots that 
ended Bobby’s life. 

“I hate this country,” Jackie bitterly lamented the day after Bobby’s 
burial. “I despise America and I don’t want my children to live here 
anymore. If they’re killing Kennedys, my kids are number one targets. 
I want to get out of this country.” 

Ina sense, her decision to marry Onassis most probably was made at 
the grave of Robert F. Kennedy. 
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JACKIE SPENT THE SUMMER shuttling between Newport and Hyannis 
Port, where she was soon joined by Aristotle Onassis. She wanted the 
children to become better acquainted with him and at the same time 
hoped to introduce him to members of the Auchincloss and Kennedy 
families. He made a promising start with Caroline and John junior, 
arriving at the compound weighted down with presents. 

Larry Newman, Jackie’s neighbor on the Cape, saw her and Onassis 
“so up the street together holding hands, dancing, doing ballet steps, 
playing like kids. I would see them eating their lunch—hot fish and 
cold champagne—and they seemed extremely happy. I said to my- 
self, Isn’t it tremendous that at last she has found someone to be 
with? We’ve all heard so much about the money she received for 
marrying Onassis, but it looked to me as though they were very 
much in love.” 

Onassis represented a means of escape for Jackie as well as the 
financial independence she had so long craved. She needed security 
and she adored luxury, and Onassis offered both. She wanted~a strong 
male figure in her young son’s life, and she wanted to evade what 
she described as America’s “oppressive obsession” with her and her 
children. 

“I can’t very well marry a dentist from New Jersey,” she once told 
Truman Capote while dining with him at Elaine’s. In many ways 
Onassis reminded Jackie of Joseph P. Kennedy—both were self-made, 
accomplished, resourceful men who believed in themselves and lived 
life to the fullest. 

Although Rose Kennedy voiced concern over the religious question 
(Onassis was both divorced and a member of the Greek Orthodox 
Church), she found their guest charming and entertaining. He was 
twenty-three years Jacqueline’s senior, but judging by her attraction to 
older men, this might well have been considered an advantage. 

Rose’s enthusiasm was not shared by Janet Auchincloss, who would 
have far preferred somebody of Lord Harlech’s station to the short, 
swarthy Greek whom Jackie now proposed to marry. 

In August, Jackie and Teddy Kennedy traveled to Skorpios as Ari’s 
guests. Jackie had met eighteen-year-old Christina before, but not 
Alexander, her twenty-year-old brother. Both children had the misfor- 
tune of resembling their father, rather than their slender, attractive 
mother. Both were attached to their mother and, since their parents 
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had parted in 1959, had been irreconcilably hostile to the women with 
whom their father associated, particularly Maria Callas, whom they 
blamed for breaking up their parents’ marriage. Alexander and Chris- 
tina were no more accepting of Jacqueline Kennedy than of Callas. 

While Jackie went off on a two-day shopping tour of Athens, Teddy 
Kennedy remained behind to discuss the pending marriage. He had 
come to Greece to negotiate the terms of a prenuptial contract with 
arguably the world’s toughest negotiator, and felt as uneasy as Onassis 
felt comfortable. 

Teddy explained that if Jackie remarried, she would lose her in- 
come from the Kennedy trust. 

“How much?” asked Onassis. 

“Approximately a hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars a 
year,” said Kennedy. 

Onassis, having previously explored the matter with Jackie, knew of 
her situation. Her total income, both from the trust and subsidiary 
funds, was paltry for a person of supposed means. He assured Teddy 
he would replenish any and all funds she might forfeit as a result of 
their marriage. He also promised a sizable monthly allowance, but did 
not specify the exact amount. The Senator did point out that by 
remarrying, Jackie would lose her $10,000 annual widow’s pension 
and the protection afforded by the Secret Service. 

Neither consideration fazed Onassis. He agreed to assume full re- 
sponsibility for the lost pension and declared his intention to expand 
his security forces to ensure Jackie’s safety. “She will get whatever she 
wants or needs,” he said. “My attorneys will prepare a letter of agree- 
ment and send it to you, and we can then review it point by point.” 


WHEN the prenuptial agreement reached Ted Kennedy, he made a 
copy and sent it to André Meyer, who found it inadequate in a num- 
ber of respects. He telephoned Onassis and they made an appoint- 
ment to meet on September 25 in Meyer's apartment at the Carlyle. 

Although they were friends, André and Ari had words over the 
terms of the agreement. By the time Onassis returned to his offices at 
647 Fifth Avenue, he was visibly upset. Constantine “Costa” Gratsos, 
director of Ari’s New York operations, had gone home for the night. 
Costa’s executive secretary, Lynn Alpha Smith, was still there. Lynn 
served as Ari's secretary whenever he visited New York. 
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“When he was in this country, Onassis worked out of Gratsos’ of- 
fice,” she said. “On this particular night he arrived with an angry scowl 
on his face. He said, ‘Where’s that bottle we keep around here?’ I went 
into the outer office and brought back a bottle of Johnnie Walker 
Black Label. 

“While he sipped his drink, he dictated a memo for André Meyer 
summarizing their session. I typed it and he read it, making a number 
of changes by hand. I retyped. He then asked me to take a taxi and 
deliver it to the Carlyle.” 

The memorandum, which never refers to Jackie by name but rather 
as “the person-in-question,” indicates the vast difference between what 
André Meyer wanted Onassis to pay ($20 million) and what he finally 
paid ($3 million) for the privilege of marrying the former First Lady. 
The figure Meyer managed to extricate from Onassis was approxi- 
mately twice what Ted Kennedy had worked out at Skorpios. More 
than a prenuptial contract, the memorandum reads like a deed of sale 
for a commercial property. mi 


With reference to a meeting held last night September 25th, 1968, 
between Mr. A. M. and Mr. A. O. at the Carlyle Hotel. 

The following is being suggested by Mr. A. O. 

To replace at their present value by the equivalent amount in cash 
of all and any assets that the person-in-question will have to surren- 
der to the benefit of the children under the existing present provi- 
sions as a consequence of a marriage. 

Alternatively, to provide in cash the necessary capital to produce 
such income which the person-in-question might be enjoying at pres- 
ent and will have to surrender to the children as a consequence of a 
marriage. .. . 

Bearing in mind that the present income of the person-in-question 
as it was mentioned at the meeting (by Mr. A. M.) is in the range of 
$250/300,000 net after taxes, this could be amply taken care of by the 
purchase of the necessary tax-free bonds. . . . 

Anything over and above these provisions must remain a discretion 
and a privilege of the husband of the person-in-question and it would 
be unfair to deprive such husband of the legitimate aspirations that 
he may entertain, if any... . 

The sum of twenty [million] indicated in the meeting, as a capital, 
apart from the fact that in the final analysis would be futile, due to 
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gift, income, and other taxes that it necessarily would entail, apart 
from being detrimental to the feelings of either party, it might easily 
lead to the thought of an acquisition instead of a marriage. 


Despite claims to the contrary, there were no other prenuptial con- 
tracts. In 1972, Christian Cafarakis, a former steward aboard the Chris- 
tina, wrote a book, The Fabulous Onassis, claiming the existence of a 
prenuptal contract containing 170 separate clauses, including one on 
conjugal visits. The book was co-authored by artist-writer Jacques Har- 
vey, who admitted to this author, “The prenuptial contract in that 
book is all bullshit. My publisher gave me a difficult time because there 
weren't enough sensational items in the manuscript. I knew Onassis, so 
I telephoned him and asked if he minded if we put in some stuff about 
a prenuptial agreement. “That’s okay, that’s good,’ he said. Onassis 
loved publicity. He became rich from publicity. He once said to me, 
“The more the newspapers write about me, the more confidence my 
bankers have in me.’ ” 

On September 26, Onassis and Meyer modified the terms of Ari’s 
awkwardly phrased memorandum. Onassis agreed to pay Jackie $3 
million outright, plus the annual interest on $1 million for each of her 
children until they reached the age of twenty-one. In the event of a 
divorce or (his) death, Jackie would receive an additional $200,000 per 
year for life. In return, she would relinquish her hereditary rights, 
which under Greek law meant she surrendered her claim to a maxi- 
mum of one fourth of her husband’s estate. 

“Onassis felt he had made a pretty decent deal for Jackie,” said Lynn 
Alpha Smith. “ ‘Do you think three million is too much?’ he asked me. 
‘Hell, no,’ I said. ‘You can buy a supertanker on that, but then you’d 
have to pay fuel, maintenance, insurance and a lot of extras.’ 

“We used to call Jackie supertanker around the office. Onassis didn’t 
mind. It made him laugh. ‘It’s supertanker on the line,’ ’d announce 
whenever she called. 

“In my eyes—and in the eyes of many people—Jackie was an acqui- 
sition, nothing more or less.” 

Doris Lilly, a close friend of Onassis’, felt Ari’s reason for marrying 
Jackie was “to show the world, as well as Stavros Niarchos, that he 
could buy anything or anybody. Jackie and Ari didn’t fit together very 
well. But it wasn’t the old beauty-and-the-beast syndrome, which is 
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how most people chose to view it. On the surface it might have looked 
that way. To the world at large Jackie was an exquisitely handsome 
woman and Onassis a not very good looking man. He looked more like 
a toad. But the image people have of beauty doesn’t always apply. His 
charm wasn’t like movie-star charm or drawing-room charm. There's 
an attraction some men have, and Onassis had it.” 

Jackie and Ari saw little of each other that fall. Onassis returned to 
Athens, and Jackie stayed in New York to help her son make the 
adjustment that came with entrance to a new school. The headmaster 
at St. David’s had recommended that John-John repeat the first grade, 
stating that he lacked the maturity or skills to move ahead with his 
classmates. Jackie instead enrolled him in the second grade at the elite 
Collegiate School. 

Onassis had already begun the slow process of distancing himself 
from Maria Callas, never quite finding the courage to tell her the 
complete truth. Over the years, he had made her wealthy with pres- 
ents of jewelry, furs and interest in a tanker, and outright gifts of cash. 
He now told her that she had been named in his will and as a token of 
appreciation wrote her an immediate check for $50,000. Yet for all his 
generosity, he couldn't bring himself to tell her about his marriage 
plans. 

Jackie, meanwhile, conferred with Boston’s Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing in an effort to enlist his support in what she realized would be a 
publicly unpopular action. In the course of their meeting, Cushing 
admitted that certain members of the Kennedy clan had tried to con- 
vince him to dissuade her from going ahead with her plans. He had 
considered it and decided Jackie was right to remarry, even if the 
Vatican refused to recognize it. She was a widow with two children and 
was entitled to the same freedom and happiness as anybody else. 

On October 15, 1968, the Boston Herald-Traveler published a front- 
page report confirming that Jacqueline Kennedy would soon be mar- 
rying Greek shipping billionaire Aristotle Socrates Onassis. As soon as 
Jackie read the report, she telephoned Onassis at his villa in Glyfada, 
outside Athens, to tell him that their secret was beyond rumor stage. 
She felt they should marry quickly. 

Onassis was somewhat taken aback by the haste with which Jackie 
now felt they should move. Onassis’ friend Lilly Lawrence was privy to 
some of the negotiations that preceded the marriage. “Ari told me that 
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he had begun to have second thoughts. He wanted to reconsider. He 
wanted more time. Jackie couldn't afford to let him off the hook. Now 
that it had been in the press, she insisted he go through with it.” 

Lynn Alpha Smith recalled that Onassis telephoned Gratsos early on 
October 17 and confirmed their plans. “We immediately scrambled 
around getting a plane ready,” she said. Ninety passengers were 
bounced from a scheduled Olympic Airways flight on the night of the 
seventeenth to make room for Jackie and her entourage (including 
Caroline, John junior, Pat Lawford, Jean Smith, and Hugh and Janet 
Auchincloss). Stas and Lee Radziwill and their two children flew to 
Greece from Paris. 

Onassis’ son and daughter, Alexander and Christina, were appalled 
by their father’s marital plans. Both considered Jacqueline an adven- 
turess, whose primary interest in their father was monetary gain. At 
first both children refused to attend the wedding, and it took consider- 
able delicacy on the part of Ari’s immediate family to change their 
minds. But nothing, not even his children, could divert Onassis from 
what he had come to believe was his manifest destiny. 

The wedding of Onassis and his $3 million bride took place on 
October 20, 1968, in the tiny whitewashed chapel of Panayitsa (Holy 
Virgin), which stood on Skorpios amid bougainvillea and jasmine. 
Jackie, according to a press report, “looked drawn and concerned” in a 
long-sleeved two-piece dress designed by Valentino. The groom wore 
a dark blue double-breasted business suit, and even in black elevator 
shoes only reached to Jackie’s nose. Caroline appeared dazzled and 
wan; John junior kept his head down throughout the ceremony. Ari’s 
children both looked nervous and grim. 

Criticism of the marriage came in from a wide spectrum of sources. 
“Jackie did well to give a grandfather to her children,” Maria Callas 
said. “Come on, tell the truth,” cracked Joan Rivers. “Would you sleep 
with Onassis? Do you believe she does? Well, she had to do some- 
thing—you can’t stay at Bergdorf’s shopping all day.” ‘Television 
commentators condemned her for her greed. Editorials appeared de- 
scribing the former First Lady as a traitor to her country. 

Jackie had been forewarned. An acquaintance anticipated public 
reaction by telling her, “But Jackie, you’re going to fall off your pedes- 
tal if you marry him.” 

Jackie replied, “That’s better than freezing there.” 
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THE PEALING OF THE WEDDING bells had barely faded when Onassis 
flew off to attend to business. While he was away Jackie bade a tearful 
farewell to the children and saw them off with her mother and stepfa- 
ther. They spent the night in Athens and the following morning flew 
back to New York and school. The other wedding guests had all 
dispersed by the time Onassis returned. 

Jackie and Ari were finally alone. For three weeks they swam, sun- 
bathed, took long walks and went fishing together. They made two 
brief trips to Athens and sailed to the island of Rhodes aboard the 
Chnistina. Onassis amused himself from time to time by boasting to his 
business associates about his sex life with Jackie. Over the telephone he 
told Gratsos one morning that he had performed five times the night 
before, and twice again that morning. 

During her honeymoon, Jackie contacted Billy Baldwin and invited 
him to Athens. When he arrived at the Glyfada house, he was treated 
to his first Greek lunch. “I will kill you if you pretend'to like it,” Jackie 
warned him. She then led him on a tour of the residence, pointing out 
rooms that demanded his attention. She wanted Glyfada refurbished 
primarily because the previous tenant, Maria Callas, had conceived 
most of the decorations. 

A day later Jackie took Baldwin to Skorpios. The decorator found 
the Christina appalling—its pink marble bathrooms, elaborate sitting 
rooms and salons, plus a dining room whose walls were covered with 
murals of naked little girls depicting the four seasons. The sole excep- 
tion was Ari’s book-lined study, with its El Greco and priceless jade 
Buddha. “One of the greatest rooms I had ever been in,” effused 
Baldwin. Because her children were scheduled to visit over Christmas, 
Jackie wanted Baldwin to complete his work on the Skorpios villa even 
before he turned his attention to Glyfada. 

After three days in Greece, Baldwin submitted a bill to Onassis’ New 
York office for $25,000 “for services rendered.” Onassis paid it, 
though he thought it outrageous. But this was only the beginning. One 
evening, while in Paris, Ari received a telephone call from his sister 
Artemis, at Glyfada. Shippers were delivering tens of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of chairs, tables and sofas from dealers in New York. 
What should she do? “Sign for them,” said Ari. “Jackie ordered them.” 

“I assume Onassis and Jackie married each other for business pur- 
poses,” said French-born artist and author Jacques Harvey. “She had 
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found a benefactor in Ari, and he had located somebody to improve 
his sagging image. He was the subject of numerous international inves- 
tigations by the CIA, the KGB, Interpol, Scotland Yard, British and 
French intelligence forces. He was having problems getting loans from 
U.S. banks. He married her partially to clean up his act in America, 
and to a certain extent she helped in that regard.” 

A much closer friend of Onassis’ than Jacques Harvey was Maia 
Calligas, a Greek yachtswoman now living in Athens. “Two things 
about Onassis stood out,” she said. “First, he was a financial genius. 
The second thing one noticed was his essential loneliness. Onassis was 
the loneliest person in the world. It wasn’t that he didn’t have friends, 
acquaintances or family. He did, but he was usually by himself. I 
remember seeing him at Monte Carlo sitting near the boats, staring 
out to sea, sad and lonely. I think all that money made him lonely. 
Every tycoon I’ve ever known, especially the self-made ones, has been 
like that. They are alone because money builds walls. 

“He might have been less lonely had he married Maria Callas in- 
stead of Jackie. For me and for his other friends Maria Callas was the 
real wife. Callas and Onassis were a couple. They had a true love 
affair. His relationship with Jackie was not a love affair; it was a 
business deal.” 


For all their differences, the first year of Jackie’s marriage to Onas- 
sis seemed satisfying enough. Onassis began to see Maria Callas again, 
but only sporadically and as a friend. His first impulse was to try and 
make a success of his new marriage. When the honeymoon ended, he 
accompanied Jackie to London to visit her sister, then back to the 
United States, staying with her on Fifth Avenue. 

Over Christmas, Jackie and Ari returned to Greece, accompanied by 
her children. After the children went back to New York, Jackie went in 
search of Greek antiques with Alexis Miotis, director of the Greek 
National Theater. “After Ari married Jackie, I accompanied them on 
several excursions aboard the Christina,” said Miotis. “In the beginning 
Jackie and Ari seemed harmonious. Jackie is a sweet person, very 
noble. Her behavior sets a standard for those around her. Obviously 
many people thought the marriage a sham, but I saw nothing wrong 
with it. Ari admired Jackie because she was First Lady, not only in the 
White House but First Lady of the land. Ari wanted to be Emperor of 
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the Seas and wanted a Cleopatra to sit by his side. For Jackie it was his 
charm combined with his money. He had money, yes, but he also had 
charisma. He was a domineering personality. He was the one man she 
could marry who would never become Mr. Jackie Kennedy.” 

William Joyce, legal counsel for Olympic, found Jackie's attitude 
something less than noble. Over Easter vacation, 1969, she brought 
her children to Greece, boarding an Olympic transatlantic flight with 
John junior’s pet rabbit. “Despite airline regulations,” said Joyce, “she 
refused to allow the animal to ride in the baggage compartment. ‘My 
husband owns this airline,’ she kept repeating. She wanted to keep the 
rabbit in first class. It finally rode up front with the crew. 

“Then she used to appear at the Olympic reservations desk minutes 
before a flight, without a reservation, and demand a [first class] seat. 
Not just one seat, four seats—she didn’t want to sit near anybody. If 
the plane happened to be booked, she would tell them to bounce a few 
passengers.” 

The mixed impressions that people had of Jackie—good,.bad and 
indifferent—indicated that she was both better and worse than her 
public image suggested. The same can be said of Onassis, who at least 
made an effort to fulfill his end of the bargain. “He was very generous 
with Jackie’s children,” said Costa Gratsos. “Beyond presents, he tried 
to give of himself, to be with them. He attended their school plays in 
New York and went out to Jackie’s place in New Jersey to watch them 
ride. And the truth is, Ari hated it there. He didn’t care for horses at 
all. But he’d go anyway, when he was in New York, and most of the 
time he’d just stand around. He was always complaining that the mud 
and the horse dung ruined his shoes and pants. 

“Once, when he complained, Jackie told him off. “You’re so badly 
dressed, what difference does it make?’ she said. She was right. He 
didn’t care about clothes. All his suits were out of style. He was super- 
stitious about them. If he closed a good deal in a particular suit or tie, 
he wanted to wear the same outfit the next time around. 

“They were just very different. Ari enjoyed nightlife, the interna- 
tional clubs like El Morocco, Regine’s, Raffles. Jackie couldn't tolerate 
her husband’s hours, his no-sleep policy, his penchant for making 
business calls until three o’clock in the morning. Nor did he share her 
enthusiasm for the ballet, theater (unless it was Greek), opera (unless it 
featured Callas), museums and art galleries. They started off with 
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separate beds in the same bedroom and ended with separate beds on 
separate continents. 

“Mostly Jackie enjoyed shopping and receiving gifts from Ari. She 
was a speed shopper. She could be in and out of any store in the world 
in ten minutes or less, having run through $100,000 or more. She 
didn't bother with prices, just pointed. She bought anything and every- 
thing: music boxes, antique clocks, fur coats, furniture, shoes. She 
loved hitting the fashion shows—Valentino, Molyneux, Lanvin—and 
buying the entire collection. At the beginning Ari encouraged it. In 
addition to giving her a portfolio of credit cards, he loved leaving little 
presents for her on her silver breakfast tray—a bracelet, a string of 
cultured pearls, an antique lace handkerchief. Sometimes only a poem 
or a letter. He wrote to her because she complained that John Ken- 
nedy wrote her only a few letters in the course of their marriage.” 

This period was not without its tribulations for Mr. and Mrs. Onas- 
sis. In April 1969 the FBI uncovered a plot by a radical political group 
to bomb the First National City Bank at Ninety-first Street and Madi- 
son Avenue, presumably while Jackie was conducting business there. 
In July, Greek police learned of a subversive group’s plan to kidnap 
Jackie. The same month, a plane on which she was flying to New York 
was searched in London for hidden explosives. 

Then on July 18, 1969, six women who had aided Robert Kennedy 
in his 1968 presidential campaign, Senator Ted Kennedy and five of 
his male friends met for a party at a cottage on Chappaquiddick, a 
small islet just off Martha’s Vineyard, in Massachusetts. One of the six 
women in the group was Mary Jo Kopechne, a fun-loving twenty- 
eight-year-old blonde who had been Robert Kennedy’s secretary. 

Mary Jo and Teddy left the party by themselves around eleven 
fifteen p.m. to catch the last ferry back to the Vineyard. Instead of 
taking the road leading to the ferry, Ted turned onto a road leading to 
a narrow wooden bridge without guardrails. His 1967 Oldsmobile 
plunged into the water and landed upside down in the murky current. 
Kennedy managed to climb out; Mary Jo did not. 

The Senator from Massachusetts did not report the accident to 
authorities for more than nine hours. Suppressed testimony and other 
evidence now indicate that Ted Kennedy was more than an innocent 
participant in a deplorable accident. Leo Damore, author of a 1988 
book, Senatorial Privilege: The Chappaquiddick Cover-Up, a thoroughly 
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researched study of the event, leaves little doubt that Kennedy left the 
party with Mary Jo for a romantic interlude; that he was inebriated; 
that he drove off the bridge at a high rate of speed. There is also a 
good deal in the Damore book to indicate that Kennedy spent the 
hours before he notified the police trying to convince others in the 
group to take responsibility for the accident. 

It is significant that one of the first people Teddy tried to contact 
was Jacqueline Onassis. When he was unable to locate her by tele- 
phone, he instead called Helga Wagner, an Austrian-born blonde 
from Palm Beach who has been identified as one of his closest confi- 
dantes. But it was Jackie who ultimately provided solace. A short while 
after his troubles began, Teddy received one of Jackie's typically effu- 
sive letters, saying that Caroline Kennedy had been without a godfa- 
ther since her uncle Bobby’s death and that she would very much like 
to have her uncle Teddy take over as godfather. 

The needless tragedy was more than Joseph P. Kennedy could bear. 
With three sons gone and his fourth the object of a national scandal, 
the Ambassador did not survive the year. Jackie’s ties to the Kennedy 
clan had been loosened by one more severed strand. 


One day in the fall of 1969, when Jackie and her son went bicycle 
riding in Central Park, celebrity photographer Ron Galella leaped out 
from behind a clump of bushes with his camera, causing John junior 
to swerve and nearly crash. It was the second incident in less than a 
week involving Galella and her children. The other had taken place at 
the Brearley School, to which Caroline had transferred from Convent 
of the Sacred Heart. Galella had followed the child to a Brearley 
carnival, taking photographs and embarrassing her in front of her 
friends. Jackie decided that something had to be done. Ordering the 
Secret Service agents assigned to John to apprehend the photogra- 
pher, she demanded that he be placed under arrest. Claiming that his 
relentless pursuit caused her and her children “grievous mental an- 
guish,” she sought a permanent injunction to keep Galella 100 yards 
from her person (or her children). Represented by attorney Alfred 
Julien, the photographer counterclaimed, seeking $1.3 million in puni- 
tive damages for “false arrest, malicious persecution, and interference 
with my livelihood as a photographer.” The affair would culminate in 
two highly publicized trials, one in 1972 and the other in 1981. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


Y THE time Jackie and Ari returned to Skorpios from a February 
1970 cruise to Mexico, there were discernible cracks in the 
marriage. Their visitors that summer included the Radziwills. 

Stas Radziwill later told Max Jacobson that the union seemed to be 
turning sour. His own marriage, he added, was also on the rocks: he 
and Lee were on the verge of a separation (they were divorced in 
1974). 

Aristotle Onassis had his own continuing mix of family irritations, 
quite apart from his problems with his wife. He wanted Christina to 
marry Peter Goulandris, the twenty-three-year-old scion of a family 
that controlled four separate shipping lines, including more than a 
hundred and thirty vessels valued at an estimated $2 billion. Christina 
had known Peter her entire life, and the idea of marrying him held 
little appeal for her. 

Onassis turned first to his sister Artemis and then to Jackie for help 
in convincing Christina to become engaged to this willing and wealthy 
young man. Jackie’s intervention was met with great hostility by her 
stepdaughter, who resented perhaps even more Jackie’s attempts to 
remake her physically. 

“Jackie was hypercritical of Christina’s appearance,” said Costa 
Gratsos. “She was too fat, too hirsute, not fashionable enough. Jackie 
encouraged her to go for electrolysis treatments, took her shopping, 
sent her to a diet doctor, induced her to exercise, escorted her to a 
makeup salon. After several weeks Christina rebelled and angrily told 
Jackie that she didn’t want to look like one more ‘vapid’ American 
high-fashion model.” 

The engagement to Goulandris didn’t take place, and in addition, 
relations between Onassis and his son were more strained than ever. 
Alexander had fallen in love with Fiona Campbell Thyssen, a Scottish- 
born model and the ex-wife of one of Europe’s most successful indus- 
trialists. She was sixteen years older than Alexander and the mother of 
two teenage children. In light of their age difference, Onassis bitterly 
opposed Alexander's plan to marry her. 

Besides the children—his and hers—there was the matter of Jackie’s 
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devotion to the legend of her first husband. Although Onassis did not 
complain that the memory of the late President seemed to obtrude at 
every step—was not Jackie’s past one of the reasons he married her?— 
it must have been difficult for a proud Greek husband to live in the 
shadow of another man. It created a conflict that he had not foreseen, 
and which arose whenever his wife observed a Kennedy-related anni- 
versary or event. 

One such celebration occurred during the first Nixon administra- 
tion. It involved the presentation to the White House of the official 
portraits of John and Jacqueline Kennedy, a tradition generally ob- 
served following each administration. After several portrait artists at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to win the commission, Jackie settled on Aaron 
Shikler, a New York artist, to carry out the assignment. Shikler suc- 
ceeded in capturing what he called Jackie’s “extraordinary, almost 
spooky beauty.” The portrait of the late President showed Kennedy in 
a moment of dejection, his head bowed and arms crossed. 

Jackie sanctioned both portraits, but had little desire to return to the 
White House for an official presentation ceremony that would be 
covered by the press. Instead she suggested to Pat Nixon that a private 
viewing of the portraits might be arranged at a convenient time for the 
Nixons. 

Jackie’s return to the White House—her first and last—took place 
on February 3, 1971. She and her children were flown from La Guar- 
dia Airport aboard Air Force One. After viewing the portraits, Jackie, 
John junior and Caroline joined the President and Mrs. Nixon and 
their two daughters, Tricia and Julie, for a private supper. 

They talked in very general terms about all the changes that had 
taken place in the years since Jackie had occupied the White House. 
The Nixons were determined to steer the conversation away from 
anything that might distress their guest or make the visit sad. At one 
point Jackie looked at President Nixon and said, “I always lived in a 
dreamworld.” 

With the event behind her, Jackie joined Ari on Martinique, briefly 
visited the Mellons on Antigua, then sailed via the Canary Islands to 
Skorpios. Also aboard the Christina was Canadian oil executive Roger 
F. Bentley, who recalled that “Jackie and Ari barely spoke to one 
another. They argued once at dinner. Jackie corrected some factual 
error on Ari’s part—the capital city of an African nation. ‘Don’t con- 
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tradict me in front of others,’ Ari thundered. She left the table and 
wasn't seen for the rest of the evening. 

“Onassis was beset by personal problems,” Bentley continued. “His 
former sister-in-law, Eugenie Livanos Niarchos, had died on Spetso- 
poula, a private Greek island belonging to Stavros Niarchos. An autopsy 
indicated she had died of barbiturate poisoning. What tortured Onassis 
was the disclosure that his former wife, Tina, Eugenie’s younger sister, 
would soon marry Niarchos.” 

That summer Onassis experienced an even greater blow. Christina 
announced her intention to marry an American she had met at a hotel 
swimming pool in Monte Carlo. Joseph R. Bolker, forty-eight, was a 
twice-divorced father of four, a Los Angeles realtor of relatively mod- 
est means, and probably the first man to care genuinely about Chris- 
tina as a person. 

“Ari implored her to give up the plan; she refused,” said Costa 
Gratsos. “He sent Alexander to see her, but his approach proved no 
more successful. Jackie also failed. For Ari there was only one thing to 
do: if he could not dissuade his daughter from getting married, he 
could at least insure that Bolker didn’t touch the Onassis fortune.” 

Arv’s threat to disinherit his daughter only spurred her on. She and 
Joe Bolker were married in Las Vegas on July 29, 1971. The date was 
significant: Onassis was on Skorpios celebrating his wife’s forty-second 
birthday at a belated party when word arrived. 

For the duration of the brief marriage the couple—residing in Los 
Angeles—were subjected to extraordinary pressures from Onassis. Fi- 
nally, after six months, Christina agreed to divorce Joe Bolker, thus 
ending the first of a procession of failed marriages for a woman often 
billed as one of the world’s richest. In return she was reinstated in her 
father’s will. 


ARISTOTLE Onassis tried until the last moment to discourage his wife 
from proceeding in her single-minded legal vendetta against Ron 
Galella. “Publicity is like rain,” he told her. “When you're soaking 
wet, what difference do a few drops more make?” He advised her that 
if she sued, the public would perceive her as vindictive and mean- 
spirited. But Jackie had no intention of backing down. 

Judge Irving Ben Cooper of the U.S. District Court dismissed Galel- 
la’s countersuit and imposed a permanent injunction prohibiting the 
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aggressive photographer from coming within 150 feet of Jackie, 225 
feet of her children and 300 feet of her apartment. Galella appealed. 
A final judgment was handed down whereby he could not come within 
twenty-five feet of Jackie and thirty feet of her children. 


By 1972, wHETHER he recognized it yet or not, Onassis had a rapidly 
failing marriage on his hands. He had all but given up hope of ever 
moving into Jackie’s apartment on Fifth Avenue. “Jackie always had 
some excuse as to why Ari couldn’t stay,” said Costa Gratsos. “ “The 
decorators are in,’ she would say. I never saw an apartment undergo 
so many decorating changes. It was an upper-class version of the 
working-class woman’s mania with cleaning house, which psychiatrists 
recognize as an attempt to wash away guilt or atone for forbidden 
desires, although Ari never attached such meaning to it. ‘She likes 
refurbishing the apartment,’ he would claim when asked why he had 
to stay at the Pierre. When he did sleep in Jackie’s apartment, it was in 
a guest room that contained pink floral wallpaper and white wicker 
furniture. She refused to change it, though it was more suitable for a 
little girl than a shipping magnate. 

“Ari would go over there for dinner, but only when Jackie had 
dinner parties, and even then he wasn’t always invited. He often took 
his meals alone in restaurants. He’d go to ‘21’ or El Morocco by himself 
at night because Jackie preferred to sketch or read at home. He 
complained he didn’t get along with her New York friends, and she 
didn’t care for his business associates. ‘Half her male friends are fags,’ 
he used to say. These supposedly highly cultivated intercontinentals 
looked down on him. With those dark glasses that he wore indoors 
and out, he looked like a gangster. He wore them for medical reasons. 
He suffered from macular degeneration, an eye disease that destroys 
the retina, and the dark glasses helped filter out the glare caused by 
bright light. Nevertheless, Jackie’s friends thought the shades made 
him look like Al Capone.” 

Lynn Alpha Smith recalled the constant turmoil in Ari’s New York 
office “whenever the boss and his wife were in town. Jackie rarely 
telephoned the office on her own behalf. She had Nancy Tuckerman 
call for her. ‘Tuckerman would bring in the bills at the end of every 
month, including Jackie’s grocery charges. Sometimes she would show 
up less than fifteen days after the allowance had been received, to ask 
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for more money. The thing is, Jackie was receiving an allowance of 
$30,000 per month, and she would try and get more by presenting 
bills that were supposed to be covered by her allowance. 

“Then there were loads of extras. Jackie wanted a John Singer 
Sargent drawing she had seen at some gallery. She had Nancy Tucker- 
man call to ask if Onassis would buy it for her. I told her I’d transmit 
the question to Onassis, who was then in London. The following day 
Ari called directly from England. ‘You tell her she'll have to pay for it 
out of her own account,’ he said. He didn’t sound happy. Gratsos told 
me once that the degree of Jackie’s affection for Onassis was in direct 
proportion to the amount of money she received in return.” 

“What was incredible,” said Costa Gratsos, “is that Jackie couldn't 
make it on the amount of money she received each month. On the 
other hand Ari was partially to blame for the problem. For a time he 
had encouraged her in her buying and shopping and spending. 
Whenever anybody questioned him about it, he reminded them how 
much suffering she had endured. I had the feeling he was merely 
echoing her line. Yet he was convinced she had class. He once said to 
me that Maria Callas was more like him—tempestuous, earthy, a bit 
vulgar—while Jackie was by nature cool and introspective. 

“Eventually Jackie went too far, even for Ari. With the disarm- 
ing coquetry for which she is famous, she frequently complained 
about her financial woes. Upon the recommendation of her pal André 
Meyer, but against Ari’s advice, she invested in the stock market and 
lost some $300,000. This was from the $3 million prenuptial gift he 
gave her. She begged him to replenish it. And he kept refusing, saying 
he had told her to keep it in tax-free bonds. But even here he eventu- 
ally relented. One morning he impetuously stuffed $1 million in large 
currency into a leather suitcase and took it up to Meyer’s apartment. 
Meyer was shocked. ‘I would have taken a check, Ari,’ he said. The 
whole point was the shock value of watching André Meyer open a 
suitcase containing $1 million in cold cash. ‘It was almost worth the trip 
just to see the expression on that old weasel’s face,’ Onassis said. 

“It was a bit sickening. Jackie not only had the interest from her 
newly replenished $3 million, she had the $20,000 to $30,000 monthly 
allowance, as well as charge privileges in numerous luxury stores 
around the world. I’m talking compulsive spending. Ari showed me 
one bill for $5000 for a private messenger service, a $6000 bill for the 
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care and feeding of her pets, a $7000 bill for odds and ends from the 
local pharmacy. This woman was out to break the bank.” 

If Jackie squandered her husband’s money, she was always tight 
with her own. She had to pay out of her own budget, for example, to 
repaint her Fifth Avenue apartment. Once, she called in a representa- 
tive of the Union Square Painting Company and asked for estimates. 
When she found it would cost $5000 for the paint job, she canceled 
the project rather than spend the money. Another painting firm was 
later offered the same job with the following option: if they waived 
payment, she would recommend them to all her friends, thus generat- 
ing a great deal of added business. They opted for payment. This 
offer became commonplace in Jackie’s Fifth Avenue household. 

She used the same technique in dealing with department stores. 
“She used to buy clothes at Bonwit Teller’s and ask for a reduction,” 
said gossip columnist Cindy Adams. “She claimed that if she was seen 
wearing an item from a specific store, everyone else would want to buy 
the same item.” : 

A variation on the theme included returning much of the merchan- 
dise she had bought on impulse, a tactic she practiced regularly at 
some of New York’s most exclusive emporiums. “She did a real num- 
ber in the shoe department at Bergdorf Goodman,” said a former 
Bergdorf salesman. “She’d buy three dozen pairs at a single sitting, 
then return the entire lot the following day. Her sister, Lee, pulled the 
same number. I told them they were going to cost me my job.” 

The Onassis marriage was soon mired in a new rut. Jackie’s friends 
tell of a quarrel over an incident in Rome involving Ari and Elizabeth 
Taylor. The tycoon and the actress were lunching together, along with 
other friends, when an intruder began annoying Taylor. Gallantly 
Onassis splashed a glass of champagne in the intruder’s face. 

Jackie claimed to be embarrassed. “I’m ashamed of you,” she 
told her husband. She protested that the children had “seen news 
accounts.” 

By contrast, Ari’s renewed affair with Maria Callas no longer both- 
ered Jackie. Whatever jealousy Onassis had been able to provoke from 
the affair had long been replaced by indifference on Jackie’s part. 

In private, Maria Callas referred to Jackie as “the other woman.” She 
deeply resented her rival—so much that she once attempted suicide— 
while Jackie, the victor, showed nothing but disdain for Callas. If she 
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resented Callas, it was not for romantic reasons but rather on material- 
istic grounds. When she learned that Ari had given Maria a pair of 
hundred-year-old gold earrings and set aside considerable funds for 
her personal use, she exploded. But the feeling among Ari’s friends 
was that it was the money and the image she cared about, not whether 
her husband was having an ongoing affair with Callas. 

Jackie increasingly complained to her friends about Ari. His tastes, 
she complained, were vulgar. She told of wearing a large diamond 
ring he had picked out for her. She was mortified when somebody 
asked derisively, “What is that?” She also complained of being “stuck” 
on Skorpios for long stretches “with nothing to do and nobody to see.” 


Mark Shaw, the Life photographer friend of both Jackie Onassis 
and Dr. Max Jacobson, died mysteriously in his New York City apart- 
ment on January 26, 1969, at the age of forty-seven. Although family 
members claimed he had died of a heart attack, the autopsy revealed 
another cause. There was no evidence of heart disease, but Shaw’s 
internal organs were laden with methamphetamine residue. There was 
heavy scarring and discoloration along the veins in Shaw’s arms—the 
“tracks” of someone who repeatedly injects himself with drugs. 

Although even actress Pat Suzuki, Shaw’s wife, claimed that Dr. 
Jacobson had nothing to do with her husband’s death, the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs ordered seizure of all 
controlled drugs and substances in Jacobson’s possession and launched 
an intensive investigation into Jacobson’s practice. Four years later 
Boyce Rensberger of The New York Times wrote an investigative piece 
on Jacobson detailing his use of “amphetamines to lift the moods of 
famous patients.” 

It was not long before other investigative bodies entered the fray. 
The New York State Attorney General’s Office was one; the New York 
State Department of Education for Medical Licensing was an- 
other. In anticipation of a possible license-revocation hearing, Jacob- 
son retained the services of the Louis Nizer law firm in New York. 

The Kennedy family also began to have trepidations. “Several days 
after the appearance of the Times article, the Kennedys contacted Max 
and asked him to a meeting at the Joseph P. Kennedy Foundation, in 
New York,” said Ruth Jacobson. “They wanted to ascertain that Max 
intended to abide by the medical code of ethics in not talking about 
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specific patients, dead or alive. They were worried that he might bring 
the former President and First Lady into future discussions. 

“Max told them that if they reviewed events following the assassina- 
tion of JFK, they would see that almost everyone associated with the 
Kennedy White House had written a book about their experiences. 
Max hadn't. And he received some pretty good offers, I can tell you 
that. He assured the Kennedy Foundation he would never betray his 
confidential dealings with the late President.” 

On April 25, 1975, after more than two years of hearings, the New 
York State Board of Regents revoked Max Jacobson’s medical license. 
He was found guilty on forty-eight counts of unprofessional conduct 
in eleven specifications, and an additional count of fraud. Among 
other things, he was charged with and convicted of administering 
amphetamines without sound medical justification and failure to keep 
adequate records on his use of controlled substances. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


against a taverna’s brick fireplace on Alexander Onassis’ twenty- 

fourth birthday had only just died when his father, in New 

York, received news of a seaplane crash in which his son had been 

gravely injured. Alexander and a copilot had been helping train his 
father’s new personal pilot. 

Witnesses at Athens airport described the crash as taking place 
seconds after lift-off. The first rescuers to reach the wreckage were 
unable to identify Alexander except by the monogram on a blood- 
soaked handkerchief found in his pocket. Unconscious and suffering 
from severe head wounds, he was rushed to the Red Cross Hospital in 
Athens. The two other crew members, though injured, would recover. 

Those who saw Jackie and Aristotle Onassis arrive at Kennedy Air- 
port the following day were struck by his appearance. He seemed to 
have aged overnight, his hair graying before their eyes. His own eyes 
looked glazed and red. Jackie had arranged for an eminent Boston 
neurosurgeon to accompany them to Athens. A heart specialist from 
Dallas was also en route to Athens, and in London, aides had chartered 
a ‘Trident to transport a British brain specialist to Alexander’s side. 


ue. January 22, 1973: the sound of the crockery smashing 
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Shortly after Ari, Jackie and the Boston neurosurgeon arrived at the 
hospital in Athens, Onassis was informed that his son was clinically 
dead, his brain having ceased to function, although his heart contin- 
ued to beat. 

Tina, Alexander’s mother, arrived from Switzerland with her hus- 
band, Stavros Niarchos. Christina Onassis came from Brazil, where 
she had been visiting a friend. Fiona Thyssen arrived from London. 
Ari’s three sisters completed the chorus of woe. Only Jackie was 
composed—as if she could not grieve over the predicament of the 
young man who had considered her his natural enemy. 

“Alexander despised Jackie,” said Costa Gratsos. “One night at Max- 
im’s the three—Ari, Alexander and Jackie—were gossiping about 
some show girl who was taking an older man for all he was worth. 
Alexander turned to his stepmother and said, ‘Jackie, surely you don’t 
think there’s anything wrong in a girl marrying for money, do you?” 

“Two months before the accident Ari had promised Alexander he 
would investigate the possibility of divorce. Then the tragedy oc- 
curred. Ari himself may as well have been on that plane. Alexander’s 
death destroyed him. He didn’t really want to live anymore. He 
brought Alexander's remains to Skorpios and buried them next to the 
little chapel. He went through the funeral as if in a deep trance.” 

“Alexander’s death soured Onassis’ feelings for Olympic Airways 
and for flying in general, and he soon began negotiations to sell the 
airline to the Greek government,” said Jacques Harvey. “The govern- 
ment took advantage of his weakened state. The Tarzan of the board- 
room had grown as meek as a mouse. Acting on behalf of his family, 
he surrendered the airline at a fraction of its worth. 

“In addition he thought he was being taken for every penny by his 
wife. He felt she didn’t share his grief, his despair, over Alexander. 
His perceptions, whether right or wrong, produced friction and un- 
happiness. He was a very bitter man. He wasn’t feeling well and 
showed great strain. Obviously that strain affected the marriage.” 


Jackie spent part of the summer of 1973 with Ari on Skorpios. 
According to Costa Gratsos, she did nothing but complain: she felt 
bored, loathed the food, didn’t enjoy the company. When she didn’t 
get her way, she pouted. Mostly she maintained a cold, aggressive 
silence, paying her husband scant attention. 
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Basically, Jackie couldn’t cope with the dark passions that stirred 
within the Greek family’s soul, both because of the intensity of these 
passions and because she felt like an outsider. Her instinct was to 
submerge pain; Ari’s was to experience it. Jackie couldn’t understand, 
for example, how her husband—in the throes of despair—could invite 
his former wife, Tina, and her husband, Stavros Niarchos, his antago- 
nist, to visit Skorpios that summer and share his grief. She didn’t begin 
to understand the symbolic relationships that the wealthy Greek fam- 
ilies have with one another. And she didn’t want to understand. 

In November 1973, Jackie became involved in the activities com- 
memorating the tenth anniversary of John F. Kennedy’s assassination. 
Preoccupation with this event blinded her to the overt signs of an 
illness that would soon ravage Ari’s health. He had lost weight, felt 
listless, and developed a drooping left eyelid. In early December, 1973, 
he flew to New York to see a specialist, who placed him in Lenox Hill 
Hospital for observation; he registered as Mr. Philipps and left after a 
week without telling anyone that his illness had been diagnosed as 
myasthenia gravis, a debilitating disease of the muscles about which 
physicians knew relatively little. He cracked jokes about the disease. 
When he could no longer keep his eye open, he attached his eyelid to 
his forehead with sticking plaster. 

Jackie seemed to be unconcerned about Ari's condition. She con- 
vinced him to take her to Acapulco to celebrate the New Year. Once 
there, they argued. Jackie expressed a wish to own a house in Acapulco. 
Onassis insisted he didn’t want such a house and resented her asking 
him to buy one—he had been generous enough, considering her 
recent attitude. They were still bickering on January 3, 1974, the day 
they returned to New York. Jackie lost her temper, called Ari an 
ingrate and said she didn’t want his “goddamn money.” 

“In that case, you won't be disappointed,” he retorted. 

It was in this frame of mind, while flying back to Manhattan, that 
Onassis decided to rewrite his will. Removing himself to a seat at the 
rear of the plane, Onassis wrote out by hand—in compliance with 
Greek law—a document intended to serve as his last will and testa- 
ment. Christina was to be the prime beneficiary, but the will began 
with an act of homage to his dead son through the formation of a 
cultural foundation in Alexander’s name. 

The problem of Jackie was quickly resolved: “Having already taken 
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care of my wife Jacqueline Bouvier and having extracted a written 
agreement by which she gives up her hereditary rights on my inheri- 
tance, I limit [the] share for her and her two children John and 
Caroline.” The limitation he set included a lifetime income for Jackie 
of $200,000 per year, while the children would each receive $25,000 a 
year until they turned twenty-one. Onassis also took precautions 
against the possibility of Jackie’s contesting the will, noting that if this 
should happen, “I command the executors of my will and the rest of 
my heirs that they deny her such a right through all legal means, costs 
and expense charged on my inheritance.” 

The will adhered to the financial conditions set forth in Ari’s pre- 
nuptial agreement with Jackie and constituted the minimum he could 
leave her. Although the largest part of the estate went to Christina, 
there were specific bequests to loyal business associates and employees. 

Onassis was still scribbling when the plane landed in West Palm 
Beach for refueling. Minutes later Jackie and Ari were seen in the 
airport coffee shop eating bacon, lettuce and tomato sandwiches. 
Their sociable snack was a smoke screen for the benefit of the public. 
As soon as they returned to the plane, Onassis picked up where he had 
left off. “My yacht, the Christina, if my daughter and wife so wish, 
they can keep for their personal use.” If operating expenses proved 
prohibitive, they were instructed to present the vessel to the Greek 
treasury. The same stipulation was made with regard to Skorpios, the 
one condition being that thirty acres of land surrounding his son’s 
tomb had to remain intact. In both cases—the yacht as well as the 
island—he allotted Jackie one-quarter ownership rights, the remaining 
seventy-five percent to go to his daughter. A final insult to Jackie: he 
named as chief executor of his will “Athina née Livanos-Onassis- 
Blandford-Niarchos, the mother of my son, Alexander.” 

When they saw him in New York again, Ari’s associates were 
alarmed by his condition. “His skin had turned deep gray,” said Costa 
Gratsos. “And when he spoke, he slurred his words so badly that he 
could barely be understood. He told me about the latest altercation 
with Jackie. ‘I’ve had it with her,’ he said.” He had given Johnny 
Meyer, one of his trusted aides, instructions to hire a private detective 
to shadow Jackie. He felt if he could catch her with another man, he’d 
be in a strong position to file for divorce. 

This done, Onassis embarked on what was to be his last extended 
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cruise. His destination was Monte Carlo, the eastern Mediterranean 
and the Middle East. His companion on the voyage was Christina. 

In Monte Carlo, Ari entertained Prince Rainier and Princess Grace 
with a shipboard dinner. Rainier later told the press, “It was all very 
sad. To have come so far just to end up heartbroken and ill on board 
this vast yacht with only your daughter for company seemed almost 
unfair.” 

Jackie met up with them in Madrid. She and Christina were more at 
odds than ever. The former First Lady lost no opportunity in criticiz- 
ing her stepdaughter’s table manners. Jackie also criticized Christina 
for flitting from playboy to playboy without the formation of any real 
attachment. Christina’s latest love interest, Mick Flick, the young 
Daimler-Benz heir, was a playboy with his own bankroll. Tall, and 
popular among women of the international set, Flick cared for Chris- 
tina but was in no way prepared to marry her. In a moment of 
candor—and cruelty—he told her that he preferred tall, slim blondes 
with long legs. Christina bleached her hair blond, but she could do 
nothing about her fleshy legs and thick ankles. One day that Summer 
she was found unconscious in her London apartment and rushed to 
the hospital. Not for the first time, she had taken an overdose of 
sleeping pills. 

If Christina suffered acute depressions, her mother had a more 
serious problem. A pill addict, she took large doses of barbiturates and 
tranquilizers to combat the insomnia that had plagued her since the 
death of her son. On the morning of September 10, 1974, Tina was 
found dead in Niarchos’ Paris residence. A doctor attributed her death 
to edema of the lung. Although her sudden demise seemed as mysteri- 
ous and unexpected as that of her sister, Eugenie Niarchos, an official 
autopsy supported the initial postmortem findings. 

In his biography of Jackie, entitled Jacqueline Bouvier Kennedy Onassis, 
author Stephen Birmingham correctly gauges Christina’s reaction to 
her mother’s death. “Some superstitious strain out of her Smyrna 
peasant past suggested to Christina that some sinister force had to be 
connected with all these deaths—first her aunt, then her brother, now 
her mother. It must be Jackie who was bringing all the bad luck to the 
family. To Christina, Jackie was the Angel of Death. This terrible 
conviction was all the more powerful because by then Christina could 
see that her father was also dying.” 
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“Christina was distraught,” confirmed Costa Gratsos. “She feared 
Jackie. She felt she had magical powers. Everybody around her had 
perished.” 

Onassis returned to New York’s Lenox Hill Hospital for further 
testing, while Jackie went on a series of grandiose shopping sprees. She 
finally visited her husband in the hospital and noted that his face had 
ballooned to twice its normal size, the result of a high-cortisone regi- 
men his physicians had prescribed as a means of countering the dis- 
ease. During one of her hospital visits, Onassis became enraged at his 
wife. His doctor called it a cortisone rage. 

Released from Lenox Hill, Onassis decided he wanted out of the 
marriage. The private detective had yielded nothing, so he decided to 
adopt another tack. 

He set up a series of meetings with atorney Roy Cohn. core the 
things that infuriated Ari,” Cohn said, “was Jackie’s habit of sending 
Nancy Tuckerman to his office at the end of each month with shop- 
ping bills for such ‘vital necessities’ as the purchase of two hundred 
pairs of shoes at one sitting for a total of $60,000. He threw the bill on 
the table and clutched his throat. ‘I’ve had it up to here with her,’ he 
said. ‘All she does is spend, spend, spend.’ 

“After a pause he came to what I believe was the real reason behind 
his wanting a divorce—not her spending, which he could afford, but 
her coldheartedness. ‘She’s never with me,’ he said sadly. “We socialize 
in different circles. Anywhere I am, she is somewhere else. She wants 
my money but not me.’ 

“He discussed his desire to spring the divorce action as a big surprise, 
before Jackie could launch an effective counterattack in an area where 
it would hurt him most—the pocketbook. 

“<The center of the action is going to be in Greece, where I can take 
care of myself,’ said Ari. ‘But I’m worried what she can do to me in 
Paris, in London and in New York, where I have major buildings. 
That’s why I need you. I have already retained lawyers in Paris and 
London, but I want someone like you to protect me here.’ ” 

Soon after setting the divorce proceedings in motion, Onassis re- 
turned to Athens to complete the transfer of Olympic Airways to the 
Greek government. Early in February, 1975, a telephone call for 
Jackie came from Athens saying that Ari had collapsed with excruciat- 
ing pains in the abdomen. The disease had begun to affect his heart, 
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as well as his lungs and liver. Jackie contacted an American cardiolo- 
gist, Dr. Isidor Rosenfeld, and flew with him to Athens, where the 
patient was being attended by his sisters. Christina arrived from 
Gstaad, Switzerland, where she had gone skiing. Dr. Rosenfeld insisted 
that Onassis be flown to Paris and placed in the American Hospital at 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, where he would receive the best possible care. 

Onassis flew to Paris. Gray and haggard, forty pounds underweight, 
he refused a stretcher and entered the clinic under his own power. On 
Sunday, February 16, his gallbladder was removed. Although a family 
spokesperson announced that he was “recuperating nicely,” he spent 
the next five weeks drifting in and out of consciousness, kept alive by a 
respirator, a kidney machine and massive infusions of antibiotics. 

Christina and Ari’s sister Artemis took charge at the hospital. Al- 
though Jackie visited her husband every day, she insisted on pursuing 
her social life, and dined out with friends most evenings. Her attitude 
did not endear her to Ari’s grief-stricken family. Christina refused to 
share the Avenue Foch apartment with her stepmother and moved 
into the Hotel Plaza-Athénée. At the hospital, Christina made*a point 
of leaving the room whenever Jackie arrived. 

During the first week in March, Jackie telephoned Dr. Henry Lax to 
report that there seemed to be some improvement in her husband’s 
condition. Did the doctor think she could leave Ari’s bedside for 
several days and return to New York? 

“Jackie,” said the physician, “the whole world is watching. Stay put.” 

Despite Lax’s warning, she had made up her mind to fly home for a 
few days. Onassis made no attempt to dissuade her. Nor did Christina, 
who thought she planned to return after the weekend. 

Johnny Meyer, an Onassis aide and ordinarily a Jackie detractor, in 
this case defended her decision. In a proposal for a book never writ- 
ten, he wrote, “Jackie and I both talked to the doctor. He told us Ari 
was getting better, so Jackie and I got on the plane and flew home.” 

They left Paris on a Friday. On Monday, Jackie called Ari’s sister 
and was told his condition had not changed. Later in the week Jackie 
went skiing in New Hampshire. Ari went into rapid decline, but she 
could not be reached by telephone, and when they did reach her, she 
seemed not to appreciate the seriousness of his condition. Maria Callas 
was permitted a tearful last visit with Ari, but his illness was such that 
he barely recognized her. Jackie was still in New York on Saturday, 
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March 15—the day Onassis died, with his daughter by his bedside. 

It was left for Johnny Meyer to notify Jackie of her husband’s death. 
Jackie, her mother, Teddy Kennedy and Jackie's children arrived in 
Paris the day after Ari’s death. The cause of death was listed as bron- 
chial pneumonia. Jackie visited the body in the small hospital chapel, 
where it was lying on an open bier, a Greek Orthodox icon on the 
corpse's chest. Afterward, when she left the hospital, she broke into a 
large smile for the photographers. 

On March 18, wearing a new black Valentino dress beneath a black 
leather coat, Jackie was first off the Olympic Airways 727 after it 
touched down at the military airfield at Aktion. The coffin bearing her 
husband’s body was in the aircraft’s main hold. Jackie was followed 
down the ramp by Senator Edward Kennedy and then by Christina 
Onassis, who had been weeping from the moment the plane left Paris. 
Seeing a throng of photographers, Christina moaned, “Who are all 
those people?” Guiding her stepdaughter to the waiting limousine, 
Jackie said to her, “Hang on. Take it easy. It'll soon be over.” 

Ted Kennedy, Jackie and Christina sat in the back seat of the lead 
limousine. As the funeral procession pulled out, Teddy turned toward 
Christina and said, “Now it’s time to take care of Jackie.” 

Christina leaned forward in her seat. “Stop the car,” she told the 
driver. Bursting into tears afresh, she unlocked the door and leaped 
out of the limousine, joining her aunts in the follow-up limousine. In a 
brief interview I had with her, she said, “It seemed almost inconceiv- 
able that Ted Kennedy would choose that moment to discuss financial 
matters. But it was Jackie’s hyenalike smile that drove me from the car. 
She was like a hungry vulture waiting to feast on my father’s flesh. At 
that moment I wanted to get as far away from her as possible.” 

The funeral party made its way to Skorpios, where in accord with 
Ari’s wishes, the service was simple and without eulogy. During the 
ceremony, Jackie knelt to kiss the coffin, but showed no outward 
emotion. A much more intense emotional reaction came from Chris- 
tina, who cried and trembled as the coffin was being lowered into the 
earth only yards from the tomb of her brother, Alexander. 

Aristotle Onassis left behind an estate worth roughly $1 billion. The 
major share was bequeathed to his daughter, who had already inherited 
some $270 million from her mother, making her one of the wealthiest 
women in the world. 


The Onassis years. Left, Ari 
with opera diva Maria Callas 
aboard the Christina, 1967. 
Below, Jackie and Ari emerge 
from the wedding chapel on 
the Greek island of 

Skorpios, 1968. 


Top, celebrating Jackie’s 

fortieth birthday. Above 

right, Ari and JFK junior. Left, 
Alexander and Christina Onassis. 
Below, the Onassis funeral, 
Jackie at far right. 
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When The New York Times ran a story confirming Aris intention, 
prior to his death, to divorce his wife, Jackie became violently upset 
and called upon Christina to deny the report, threatening to cause 
trouble if she didn’t. Christina subsequently issued a statement which, 
while it proved totally false, mollified Jackie. 


Miss Christina Onassis is very much distressed at the distorted 
stories and speculations which appeared in the international press 
about her father and Mrs. Jacqueline Onassis. These stories are totally 
untrue and she repudiates them. In fact, the marriage of the late Mr. 
Onassis and Mrs. Jacqueline Onassis was a happy marriage, and all 
rumors of intended divorce are untrue. 


Three days later Christina and Jackie flew separately to Skorpios for 
the Greek Orthodox service on the fortieth day after Ars death. 
Christina had already seen to it that Jackie’s personal belongings on 
Skorpios and aboard the Christina were removed and shipped to her at 
Aris apartment in Paris. Jackie visited both for the last time. She 
boarded the Christina to pick up an item that hadn’t been forwarded 
but which also didn’t belong to her: Ari’s priceless jade Buddha. Chris- 
tina allowed her to take it with her. 

In an effort to show family unity Jackie returned to Greece three 
months later to attend the wedding at Glyfada of Christina and her 
most recent flame, Alexander Andreadis, heir to a Greek banking and 
industrial fortune. “I so love that child,” Jackie said of Christina. “At 
last I can see happy days ahead for her.” 

Jackie and the stepdaughter she claimed to love became involved in 
a bitter eighteen-month legal dispute over the Onassis estate. The 
battle hinged on the will Onassis had written while flying from Aca- 
pulco to New York. Greek law stipulated that a last testament be 
composed in a single sitting in a single place. Finally, Christina’s advis- 
ers offered the widow the flat sum of $20 million, provided Jackie 
relinquish all further claims to the estate. Because of stiff U.S. inheri- 
tance taxes, her lawyer demanded, and received, a settlement of $26 
million for his famous client—$20 million to be retained by Jackie, the 
remainder to cover estate taxes. The estate settlement carried two 
additional clauses: all personal letters Jackie had written to Ari over 
the years had to be returned, and neither Christina nor Jackie would 
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be permitted to discuss the terms of their final settlement. Taking into 
account the prenuptial payment, monthly allowance, jewelry and other 
gifts, clothes and travel, Jackie’s gross for the period of her marriage 
came to more than $42 million or $7 million per year for each year 
they were married. 

The settlement left Christina far more money than she could ever 
spend in a single lifetime. What it didn’t give her was happiness. 
She soon divorced Alexander Andreadis, to marry Sergei Kauzov, 
divisional head of a Soviet shipping firm based in Paris and, according 
to published reports, a middle-ranking KGB agent. Kauzov soon went 
the way of his predecessors, Bolker and Andreadis, receiving as part of 
his settlement a large oil tanker. 

Despite—or maybe because of—her massive fortune, Christina be- 
came an international madcap, who danced at Studio 54 in Manhattan, 
dined at Tour d’Argent in Paris, and became addicted to all sorts of 
drugs and medications, especially amphetamines, which she took regu- 
larly to combat a weight problem. She also made several more suicide 
attempts. 

She was married for the fourth and last time to suave French busi- 
nessman and pharmaceuticals heir Thierry Roussel, who fathered her 
only child, Athina (named after Christina’s mother), in 1985. They 
were divorced three years later and he reportedly walked away with 
$75 million. “Little Tina” became the center of her mother’s life. 
Christina had finally found her raison d’étre. 

“I dont like to talk about Jackie Kennedy,” she said not long before 
the end of her unhappy life. “She is the most mercenary person I’ve 
ever met. What amazes me is that she survives while everybody around 
her drops. She’s dangerous, she’s deadly. She has decimated at least 
two families—the Kennedys and mine. If I never see her again as long 
as I live, it will be too soon.” 

On November 19, 1988, while staying with friends outside Buenos 
Aires, Christina Onassis suffered pulmonary edema and, after being 
flown to a nearby hospital, was pronounced dead. Her remains were 
returned to Skorpios and laid to rest beside the bodies of her father 
and brother. 

As sole heir of Christina’s fortune, her daughter, Athina, instantly 
became the world’s wealthiest baby. Jackie Onassis had no comment 
and did not attend the funeral. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


“wack Kennedy and Aristotle Onassis were both exceptionally power- 
ful men who didn’t always treat women with kid gloves,” said 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. “There were times when Jackie was 

diminished by them, dominated by them, forced to follow in their 

footsteps. No doubt she enjoyed aspects of that role. She derived a 

certain amount of independence. But essentially, it repeated a pattern 

that had become familiar in her life—to define herself in terms of a 

particular man. First she was Black Jack Bouvier’s daughter, then Jack 

Kennedy's wife and, in the end, Jack Kennedy’s survivor. Later she 

became Mrs. Aristotle Onassis and, eventually, his disinherited widow. 

“After Onassis’ death, Jackie’s great struggle was the need to forge a 
new identity for herself. She no longer wanted to be known as some- 
one’s wife. Finally she wanted to be recognized on the strength of her 
own merits; she wanted to achieve success, but in her own way and on 
her own terms.” 

To friends Jackie expressed a certain boredom with her recent life- 
style. Alone again in New York, she seemed somehow less social, 
spending more evenings at home than she spent out, helping her son 
with his homework, reading, or watching television while spooning 
yogurt out of a container. She almost never went to cocktail parties 
and avoided most charity benefits, even those she helped organize. 

She shopped—thougbh less avariciously than when married to Onas- 
sis. Several mornings a week she donned running shoes, a sweatsuit 
and white cotton gloves for a brisk walk around the Central Park 
reservoir. For added exercise she rode her bicycle through Central 
Park and joined an aerobics class at the fifteen-story Vertical Club on 
East Sixty-first Street. Otherwise she occupied herself by rearranging 
the museum-quality Regency and Louis XV furniture in her apart- 
ment. She visited her dentist, her gynecologist, her allergist, and her 
psychoanalyst, whom she saw as often as four times a week. 

Jackie’s aunt Michelle Putnam noted that for all her activity, her 
niece seemed listless. “This wasn’t only my observation, but I brought 
it to her attention. She was mostly puttering around New York. On 
weekends she drove to her country house in New Jersey. On the 
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occasional weekends she remained in the city, she usually painted and 
sketched. She had an easel set up in front of one of her Fifth Avenue 
windows. Next to the easel was a high-power telescope through which 
she enjoyed observing people in the park. The most watched woman 
in the world was at heart a voyeur. The first time I suggested she 
might enjoy getting a part-time job, her reaction seemed to be, What, 
me—work? But the more she heard it from people and the more she 
thought about it, the more she warmed to the idea. Finally she met 
with Tish Baldrige, her former social secretary at the White House. 
Tish suggested that Jackie consider publishing as a possible career, and 
made luncheon appointments for Jackie with several people she knew, 
including Thomas H. Guinzburg, publisher of Viking Press.” 

“We had lunch at Le Perigord Park, in Manhattan,” recalled Guinz- 
burg. “I recognized at once what a boon she could be to a publishing 
firm. She had access to a wide range of interesting and important 
figures. She knew literally everyone, and in publishing it’s not so much 
what you know but whom you know.” 

The first luncheon with Guinzburg was followed by more meetings 
and then a press conference at which it was announced that Mrs. 
Jacqueline Onassis would begin work in early September, 1975, as a 
$10,000-a-year, four-day-a-week consulting editor at Viking. Once 
again she had done the unexpected; she had decided to become a 
career woman. 

“Before she came, everybody at Viking was reasonably skeptical,” 
recalled editor Barbara Burns. “After she arrived, we were all pleas- 
antly surprised that she wasn’t a stuffed shirt with a funny voice. She 
was no Marie-Antoinette-at-the-farm. She was really very serious about 
what she did. She didn’t know a lot about how to put a book together, 
at first, but she was willing to roll up her sleeves and learn. Of course, 
you never did quite get over the fact that there was a magazine cover 
walking down the corridor.” 


Hucu Auchincloss died in November 1976. Jackie attended the 
funeral service for her stepfather in Newport. In repaying recent 
debts incurred by his brokerage firm as the result of poor real estate 
investments, Auchincloss had managed to deplete the family fortune. 
Merrywood had been sold; Hammersmith Farm had also been sold, 
with the exception of the twelve-room former servants’ house, which 
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Janet Auchincloss continued to use. Utilizing her Onassis settlement, 
Jackie secretly established a $1 million trust fund for her mother, 
enabling her to live in relative ease. 

In the fall of 1977, Jackie’s professional life took a sudden turn. She 
resigned her position when Viking published Jeffrey Archer's Shall We 
Tell the President?, a novel depicting “President” Edward Kennedy as 
the target of an assassination attempt. A scathing review in The New 
York Times by John Leonard had ended with the statement, “There is a 
word for such a book. The word is trash. Anybody associated with its 
publication should be ashamed of herself.” It was clearly a poison dart 
aimed at Jackie. The truth was that she had had nothing to do with the 
book’s publication—had not read it, and had been cautioned by 
Thomas Guinzburg not to read it. But when Guinzburg issued a public 
statement hinting that had Jackie objected, the book would never have 
been published, she quit. 

She joined Doubleday & Company the following spring. “She was 
basically at Doubleday to bring in celebrities,” recalled Sandy Richard- 
son, then editor in chief. “She always worked only three days a week— 
Tuesdays through Thursdays—but she kept in touch by telephone the 
other two days.” 

While Jackie had her supporters at Doubleday, many of the editors 
resented her. “We were all handling as many as fifteen books at a 
time—too much work for too little pay,” said one editor. “Jackie took 
on as few books as she pleased. What’s more, she had assistants, secre- 
taries, gofers, telephone ladies working for her. It cost Doubleday a 
fortune to keep Jackie on staff, but it provided a constant flow of free 
publicity.” 

Individual authors also expressed their reservations. “I got no re- 
quests for line changes,” maintained Don Cook, writer of Ten Men and 
Aiistory. “But Jackie sent me lots of flowery, handwritten notes on how 
much she liked the book. And I got two lunches with her, one at ‘21’ 
and another in her apartment.” 

Mimi Kazon, a political columnist for the now defunct weekly East 
Side Express, started a conversation with Jackie at a book party (“the 
room absolutely tilted when she entered”), and ended it by agreeing to 
send the Doubleday editor a packet of her best material for possible 
publication. “I’d always been a devout Jackie fan,” admitted Kazon. “I 
used to relish all those stories about her, how she would go into 
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Ungaro’s on Madison Avenue during her lunch break and charge 
$10,000 worth of clothes, and then go to a pharmacy and charge a 
pack of Dentyne gum. So I was thrilled when she asked me to send her 
some of my columns. I put them in the mail, and a few months later 
the telephone rang and a soft voice said, “This is Jackie Onassis of 
Doubleday. I received your columns and found them quick and witty. 
But they were all about power, and frankly, I’m not into power.’ ” 


“JAcKIE Onassis deserves credit for the way she brought up Caroline 
and John junior to be well-adjusted, serious, completely out-of-the- 
limelight people,” said Betty McMahon, whose children occasionally 
played with Jackie’s in Palm Beach. “She did it by herself, and she did 
it against all odds. Look at all the troubles experienced by so many of 
the other Kennedy young.” 

Jackie was all too aware of the disturbing events that had befallen 
the various members of the tribe: Peter Lawford’s increasing depen- 
dence on drugs and alcohol and the gradual erosion of his marriage to 
Pat Kennedy Lawford; several of Bobby Kennedy’s youngsters tum- 
bling from one catastrophe to the next—reckless driving, drug busts, 
suspended sentences; Joan Kennedy’s alcoholism and divorce from Ted. 

Harrison Rainie, a Washington correspondent for the New York 
Daily News and a Kennedy family biographer, felt that “Jackie was 
particularly wary of the Robert Kennedy household, which was more 
important to the children’s generation than any of the others. She 
didn’t want Caroline and John to be exposed to an environment that 
was considered unstructured and untamed.” 

Caroline Kennedy grew into adolescence and young womanhood 
bearing a poignant resemblance to her late father and possessing a 
determined sense of personal privacy. After a year in London attend- 
ing Sotheby’s Work of Art program, she enrolled in Radcliffe, where 
she performed well academically. 

Caroline graduated from Radcliffe in 1980, returned to New York, 
moved into a West Side apartment with two friends, and accepted a 
job in the Film and Television Development Office of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. 

Jackie thought Manhattan’s Upper West Side unsafe for an unat- 
tached young woman. Her fears were justified when, in 1981, a de- 
ranged, thirty-five-year-old California law school graduate showed up 
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at Caroline’s apartment building and began to harass her. The man 
was charged with aggravated harassment and criminal trespass and 
was eventually remanded to a California psychiatric institution. 

Raising John junior was more difficult for Jackie than bringing up 
her daughter. “I’m afraid he’s going to grow up to be a fruit,” she once 
lamented to a family employee. Fatherless and substantially without 
direction, John became the object of a toughening-up regime devised 
by his task-oriented mother. At age eleven he was packed off to the 
Drake Island Adventure Centre at Plymouth, England, for what was 
billed as a “week-long course for young people in sailing, canoeing, 
climbing and character development.” At thirteen he participated in 
the rugged Outward Bound program to learn survival skills. The 
twenty-six-day course culminated on Hurricane Island off the coast of 
Maine, where he was deposited with no food, a gallon of water, two 
wooden matches and a book on outdoor living. 

This was preliminary to still another rite of passage, a seventy-day 
survival course arranged by the National Outdoor Leadership School. 
Part of his training took John junior to Kenya, where he was put out 
into the African bush to learn survival techniques. When he and his 
accompanying band of six—three girls and three boys—disappeared 
for two days, a Masai warrior had to be dispatched to find them. 

More to his liking was the month he spent at Chase Golf and Tennis 
Camp in Bethlehem, New Hampshire, where at fifteen he acquired his 
first girlfriend, Christina Goodman, who continued to see him for 
about a year after camp. 

“He was a good kid,” she said. “But it was difficult for him, in the 
sense that he was always being watched, and probably always will be. 
Also, no matter what he does in his lifetime, he’ll [probably] never 
accomplish what his father did. And I guess he has to live with that.” 

Not entirely satisfied with his progress, Jackie enrolled him in the 
tenth grade at Phillips Academy in Andover, Massachusetts. She also 
placed him in the care of New York psychiatrist Ted Becker. Her 
concerns were manifold. She worried about his poor academic per- 
formance in school; she opposed an expressed desire on his part to 
become an actor; she thought she detected inherent “softness” in his 
character; she feared the unhappy and negative influence on him of 
other young members of the Kennedy clan. Jackie’s final solution to 
what she perceived as her son’s “problem”—and Becker may well have 
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given her the idea—was to induce him to go to Guatemala to help in a 
Peace Corps rebuilding program following a major earthquake. 

“The trouble with John,” said David Kennedy, who had troubles of 
his own—he died of an overdose of cocaine and Demerol in 1984— 
“was that he matured later than most. I also think the death of Aris- 
totle Onassis hit him harder than people realize. He didn’t know his 
own father. Onassis and John were fairly close. They would go to 
ball games together. Onassis took him fishing once, gave him two 
hundred-dollar bills and told him to go buy some worms. So there was 
that relationship, which ended at an inopportune time. 

“Then his mother pushed too hard, threatened him with a kind of 
emotional blackmail. For example, Jackie went through the ceiling 
when she heard about John’s interest in acting. She told him point- 
blank that it couldn’t be. She wanted him to finish college, and then do 
what he wanted with his life—so long as it wasn’t acting.” 

Following his graduation from Brown in 1983, JFK junior attended 
a work-study program in India, then returned to New York and, after 
several other jobs, worked as acting deputy executive director of the 
42nd Street Development Corporation, a nonprofit organization co- 
founded by his mother, which for years had been lobbying for the 
construction of a national theater center in Times Square. He rented 
an apartment on West Eighty-sixth Street, rode his ten-speed bike to 
and from work, made the disco scene, and attended occasional charity 
affairs. 


Aware of the curiosity and attention her name and presence still 
generated, Jackie tried to lower her social profile, dating men whose 
personalities kept them substantially out of the public eye. While vaca- 
tioning in Jamaica in 1976, she became friendly with Carl Killings-, 
worth, an NBC-TV executive. 

“In talking to her, I was immediately struck by her wit,” recalled 
Killingsworth. “More important than her looks, she had a terrific sense 
of humor. I began to see her back in New York. 

“She wasn’t spoiled. She seemed just as happy to go to moderate, 
out-of-the-way restaurants—the places I like to go—as the more ex- 
pensive establishments.” 

Jackie’s relationship with Carl Killingsworth eventually gave way to a 
seemingly incongruous and brief romance with columnist Pete Hamill, 
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then writing for the New York Daily News. Hamill, divorced and the 
father of two, was forty-two when he began to date forty-eight-year-old 
Jackie Onassis. Since 1970 he had been living with Shirley MacLaine, 
an affair that ended when MacLaine refused to marry him. 

On November 17, 1977, Jackie attended a publication party for 
Hamill’s new novel, Flesh and Blood, at O’Neal’s Balloon restaurant, 
across from Lincoln Center. Joy Gross, whose daughter had married 
Brian Hamill, brother of Pete, was there as well. “It was pathetic,” she 
said. “A roomful of supposedly sophisticated New Yorkers clawed, 
kicked and shoved their way forward to get a better look at Jackie. She 
wasn't permitted to relax or enjoy herself, because of the crush of 
people. Denis Hamill, another of Pete’s brothers, escorted her out and 
put her in a cab. When he came back, he made the remark that dating 
Jackie was like ‘taking out a big, bright red fire engine.’ ” 

Just when everyone was wondering whether Jackie and Lee were 
ever going to marry again, their mother, Janet Auchincloss, an- 
nounced that she intended to take the plunge for the third time. 
Bingham Morris, a retired investment banker from Southampton, 
Long Island, had been married to Mary Rawlins, a bridesmaid at 
Janet’s wedding to Black Jack Bouvier. When Mary died, Bingham 
Morris telephoned Janet. Several meetings ensued in New York, and 
shortly a small wedding ceremony took place at Newport. 

Incredibly, it was the fiftieth year of Jackie’s life. With her svelte, 
athletic figure, glossy head of hair and photogenic face, she looked 
considerably younger, save for some lines around her eyes. She 
broached the subject of a face-lift with Dr. Lax. He recommended “at 
most some cosmetic surgery in the eye region—a face-lift [at this stage 
of your life] is too radical and too apparent.” Lax referred her to 
noted New York plastic surgeon John Conley. 

Jackie elected to have surgery at St. Vincent’s Hospital, in Green- 
wich Village. She entered the hospital in the early morning wearing a 
silk scarf over her head, sunglasses and no makeup. She registered 
under an assumed name and remained for several days after the 
surgery. She continued to heal at home. On August 16, 1979, Dr. 
Conley sent Dr. Lax a brief note confirming that Jackie looked won- 
derful and seemed happy. 

The first public function she attended following her eyelift was the 
long-awaited dedication on October 20, 1979, of the John Fitzgerald 
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Kennedy Library, in Boston. Capitol Hill correspondent Sam Donald- 
son, who covered the event for ABC News, recalled the presence of 
countless Camelot dignitaries. “Of course Jackie was there, looking 
spectacular. Jimmy Carter was still President, and he made the dedica- 
tion speech. When he finished, he went over to Jackie and gave her a 
big kiss. I don’t think they had ever met before. I'll never forget the 
expression on her face. I swear to God, I thought she was going to 
deck him. She was furious.” 

Not long after the dedication, Jackie decided to build for herself a 
nineteen-room Cape Cod-style manse, consisting of a thirteen-room 
main house plus a six-room adjoining guest house, on three hundred 
and seventy-five acres of oceanfront property in the village of Gay 
Head on Martha’s Vineyard. She would later add another fifty-acre 
plot to her earlier holdings, making her landowner of one of the 
largest private estates on the island. 

Among Jacqueline’s most frequent visitors to Martha’s Vineyard was 
Maurice Tempelsman. A somewhat elusive though politically powerful 
figure, Tempelsman had known Jackie for years—first as a friend, 
later as her financial adviser, more recently as a beau and companion. 
In Maurice, it seemed, she had finally found the equilibrium and 
peace of mind she had so long sought and failed to find in either of 
her marriages. “I admire Maurice’s strength and his success,” she told 
friends. “I truly hope my notoriety doesn’t force him out of my life.” 

At first glance Tempelsman appeared an unlikely companion for 
Jackie. Born into an Orthodox Jewish family in Antwerp, Belgium, in 
1929 (the same year as Jackie), he, his younger sister and his parents 
fled Europe in 1940 to escape the Nazi onslaught. After spending two 
years on the Caribbean island of Jamaica, the family arrived in New 
York. By age fifteen he was taking night courses in business adminis- 
tration at New York University, working days for his father, Leon, a 
diamond broker. It was Maurice, at twenty-one, who imaginatively 
hitched the family firm, Leon Tempelsman and Son, to the global 
marketplace by convincing U.S. government officials to buy industrial 
diamonds for its stockpile of strategic materials maintained for national 
emergencies. He made millions as the middleman in the operation, 
purchasing the diamonds from African suppliers. He later acted as 
middleman in a transaction that brought uranium to the United States 
in exchange for surplus agricultural commodities. 
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In addition to making a profit, Tempelsman’s deal made him a 
familiar figure in select Washington circles. He became, according to 
U.S. Department of Justice files, a key representative and associate of 
Harry Oppenheimer, owner-director of both Anglo-American and De 
Beers, the world’s largest miners and distributors of gold and dia- 
monds. In the process he befriended a number of African potentates, 
most notably Zaire’s President Mobutu Sese Seko, while expanding his 
own operations into Zaire, Sierra Leone and Gabon. Tempelsman’s 
current empire includes mining interests, diamond and mineral sales 
and distribution companies, the world’s second largest petroleum drill- 
bit manufacturing corporation and a sprawling network of related 
concerns. 

Maurice’s friendship with Jackie dated to the late 1950s. The De- 
partment of Justice files on Tempelsman contain the essential facts: 
“Tempelsman was the man who arranged the meeting for Harry 
Oppenheimer with John Kennedy when Kennedy was President-elect. 
The meeting was held at the Hotel Carlyle.” i, 

Oppenheimer and Tempelsman had both made generous contribu- 
tions to Kennedy’s campaign fund. Kennedy looked to Tempelsman 
for advice and information when dealing with African leaders. Tem- 
pelsman and his wife, Lily, whom he married in 1949, were frequent 
guests at the White House, both during the Kennedy years and in 
subsequent administrations. 

For all his considerable accomplishments and wealth, Maurice Tem- 
pelsman struck many people as nothing more than a “poor man’s 
Aristotle Onassis.” Tempelsman, like Onassis, was short, portly, older- 
looking than his actual years. Both men collected rare art, both were 
financial wizards. Their other common denominator was a shared love 
of the sea; both owned boats, though the Relemar, Maurice’s moderate- 
sized schooner, was hardly in a class with Christina. 

In 1980, the year their relationship turned serious, Maurice and 
Jackie navigated the Relemar up the eastern seacoast from Savannah, 
Georgia, to Beaufort, South Carolina. It was the first of many such 
cruises. ‘hey were inseparable and were soon seen in top restaurants, 
at Broadway plays, on leisurely strolls through Central Park. Maurice 
even accompanied Jackie when she made a round of political appear- 
ances in support of Ted Kennedy’s 1980 run for the Democratic Party 
presidential nomination. 
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“You can be sure Maurice Tempelsman gives Jackie lots of pres- 
ents,” said Truman Capote. “Girls like Jackie don't change.” 

But there were those who felt she had changed and that Maurice 
was the catalyst. His cousin Rose Schreiber made the point that if 
Jackie married Kennedy for status and Onassis for money, then her 
latest attachment was based on mutual respect and friendship. It was a 
mature, comfortable, intimate relationship, but one that obviously ex- 
cited both parties. In many respects it was a far better, healthier 
relationship than any Jackie had experienced before. 

“Although Maurice appears to be meek and unassuming, he is a 
charming, worldly figure,” observed his cousin. “He dresses well, likes 
to read, loves to travel and go to the opera. He has savoir-faire. He 
also enjoys the simple pleasures that nature has to offer, which is 
probably something he and Jackie share. 

“The pity of it is his marriage. His wife, Lily, is also from Belgium, 
although Maurice met her in the United States. He was twenty when 
they married. He married at too young an age. A major development 
in the marriage had to do with religious commitment. Lily is very 
observant, strictly Orthodox. But after a point Maurice stopped going 
to synagogue. Lily would go, and he would go boating. This gradual 
disaffection very much bothered Lily. 

“Perhaps she used this issue to rationalize the Jackie business. Lily is 
a marriage counselor at the Jewish Board of Guardians. When the 
children were older, she went back to school to earn her master’s 
degree so she could practice. There’s a certain irony in her becoming a 
marriage counselor at the very moment that her own marriage began 
to crumble. 

“It was Lily, in November 1982, who took the initiative in asking 
Maurice to leave. He would have stayed with her. But it had reached 
the point where every time she opened the newspaper she would come 
across another photograph of Maurice with Jackie. They separated on 
friendly terms, and are still married.” 

Maurice moved out of their apartment at the Normandy, on Eighty- 
sixth Street and Riverside Drive, and into a comfortable hotel suite on 
the East Side, spending several evenings each week with Jackie. John 
Kennedy, Jr., worked for Tempelsman in Africa one summer, and 
Maurice’s grown children began visiting Jackie, staying in her guest 
house on Martha’s Vineyard. From all indications, Jacqueline under- 
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stood that the chances of formalizing her relationship with Maurice 
were slim at best. “We can’t marry, because his wife won't grant him a 
divorce,” she informed Dr. Lax. “You don’t have to marry to be 
together,” he responded. More than likely, she preferred it that way— 
she had long come to appreciate her independence. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


F THE 1970s were years of consolidation and recovery from her 
perilous loss of reputation as the wife of Aristotle Onassis, then the 
1980s signified a decade of progress for Jacqueline Kennedy 

Onassis. Fame and fortune notwithstanding, it was clear that Jackie, in 
her fifties, had succeeded in casting off at least some measure of her 
image as an international jet-setter, as one of the idle rich, and had 
attained independent status as a career woman. In many ways she 
seemed happier than she had ever been. : 

In 1982 Doubleday promoted her to full editor. She peatived an 
accompanying pay raise and was moved into a larger office. She re- 
sponded by commissioning Gelsey Kirkland and Gelsey’s husband, 
Greg Lawrence, to write Dancing on My Grave, an account of the 
ballerina’s sexual escapades and personal experiences with drugs. 

Given her recognition factor, Jackie could appreciate an incident 
that took place at a 1984 fund-raiser. Approaching famed author 
Isaac Bashevis Singer, she said to him, “I am also a writer.” She 
failed to introduce herself, and the venerable old novelist did not 
know her at first glance. He peered at her through thick spectacles 
and said, “That’s very nice, girlie. Keep working and I’m sure you'll 
get somewhere.” 

Jackie’s biggest commercial triumph came when she and her assis- 
tant traveled to Los Angeles in the fall of 1983 in an effort to convince 
pop idol Michael Jackson to write his memoirs. Their first meeting, 
scheduled for a posh Hollywood restaurant, never came about. Jack- 
son, noted for his shyness as much as for his one white glove, stood 
Jackie up. It proved an embarrassment, but it also provided her with 
an opportunity to demonstrate her zeal. Another appointment was 
arranged, this one at Jackson’s mansion in Encino. “It played like ‘Tea 
for Two,’ ” claimed a witness to the historic encounter, “both of them 
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cooing like lovebirds in those fragile, whispery voices of theirs.” The 
ensuing book contract, carrying an advance of $400,000, proved the 
publishing coup of the season. Jackie’s colleagues sent her a large 
bouquet of flowers. Jackson sealed the contract by taking Jackie on a 
personal guided tour of Disneyland. 

Moonwalk, ghostwritten for Jackson by Los Angeles Times music critic 
Robert Hilburn, appeared in 1988 and streaked to the top of the 
charts. In a brief introduction to the book, Jacqueline Onassis asks a 
rhetorical question: “What can one say about Michael Jackson?” Not 
much, apparently. Although a great financial success, the book had 
little to offer by way of content. 

Doubleday saw fit to reward Jackie by again raising her salary. 
According to company insiders, she was now earning $45,000 per year 
and was generally regarded as the firm’s most aggressive celebrity 
chaser. Among those she approached for autobiographies were Eliza- 
beth Taylor, Brigitte Bardot, Greta Garbo, Barbara Walters and Ru- 
dolf Nureyev. Carly Simon, a neighbor of hers on Martha’s Vineyard, 
agreed to write her life story for Jackie. 


BUDDING screenwriter Tom Carney, who was Caroline Kennedy’s 
steady date in college, ultimately broke off the relationship because he 
didn’t want to become known as Mr. Caroline Kennedy. That designa- 
tion would belong to a later suitor, an author-artist, self-styled Renais- 
sance man named Edwin Arthur Schlossberg, who, like Maurice Tem- 
pelsman, came from an Orthodox Jewish background. 

Ed Schlossberg, whose father founded Alfred Schlossberg, Inc., a 
Manhattan textile company, grew up in New York, where he attended 
the progressive Birch Wathen School and Columbia University. He 
returned to Columbia as a graduate student and in 1971 earned a Ph.D. 
in science and literature. Although often praised for his intelligence 
and resourcefulness, Schlossberg also had his share of detractors. If 
Maurice Tempelsman was a minister without portfolio, Ed Schlossberg 
gave the impression of being a climber without a rope. 

His Ph.D. dissertation—an imaginary conversation in several sec- 
tions between Albert Einstein and Samuel Beckett—was a pretentious, 
often bewildering polemic that neither elucidated nor enlightened. 
Following graduation and a short-lived college teaching stint at South- 
ern Illinois University, Schlossberg began producing novelty and in- 
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struction books such as The Pocket Calculator Game Book and The Home 
Computer Handbook. He wrote sophomoric avant-garde poetry, de- 
signed high-tech T-shirts, experimented by painting on aluminum and 
Plexiglas. The art world did not roll over. 

Whatever Schlossberg’s drawbacks, he appealed to Caroline Kennedy. 
She met him late in 1981 and invited him to her mother’s Christmas 
party. Tall, husky and prematurely gray, Schlossberg made a fine 
impression on Jacqueline; she took him by the hand and introduced 
him to her guests as “my daughter’s new friend, Ed Schlossberg.” Ed 
was thirteen years older than Caroline. After the party Jackie asked 
her daughter whether she found him too old; Caroline reminded her 
mother that both her husbands had been a good deal older than she. 

A friend of Caroline’s insisted that although quiet, “Ed has a great 
sense of humor. He and Caroline never argue. In that sense they’re 
quite a bit like Jackie and Maurice Tempelsman.” 

Ed Schlossberg represented a new direction for Caroline. To her he 
appeared loyal, witty, bright, warm and supportive. In Apnil 1984, 
when David Kennedy, twenty-eight, was found dead from an overdose 
of drugs in his room at a hotel in Palm Beach, it was Schlossberg who 
helped Caroline through her subsequent depression. 

“One reason Caroline undoubtedly liked Schlossberg,” said journal- 
ist Harrison Rainie, “is that he was so different from her Kennedy 
cousins—unathletic, intellectual, artistic. That’s probably why Jackie 
appreciated him, as well.” 

Schlossberg’s attentions and Caroline’s own growing maturity were 
factors in her desire to finally upgrade her appearance. She began to 
dress with the same elegant taste as her mother. She went on a strict 
diet and used professionals to style her hair. She had gained new 
responsibilities, becoming manager and coordinating producer in her 
division at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Then, in 1985, she sur- 
prised people by resigning her position to enroll at the Columbia 
University School of Law. A year later her brother enrolled at New 
York University Law School. Their usually unflappable mother was 
ecstatic that both her children had opted for legal careers. 

Rumors of an Ed-and-Caroline marriage began to surface as early as 
January 1984, but it was also said that there was interfamilial opposi- 
tion to such a union. The reasons most often cited had to do with 
Schlossberg’s supposed refusal to sign a prenuptial agreement drawn 
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up by Kennedy family lawyers to protect Caroline’s inheritance; there 
was also the sticky religious issue. The Kennedys were regarded as one of 
the leading Irish-Catholic clans in America, and the fact that Schlossberg 
was Jewish had to raise questions in the minds of certain family members. 

The impediments and obstacles were overcome, and in a quiet state- 
ment in The New York Times in March 1986, Jacqueline Onassis an- 
nounced her daughter’s engagement to Schlossberg and plans for a 
July 19 Hyannis Port wedding. 

The wedding of twenty-eight-year-old Caroline and forty-one-year- 
old Ed Schlossberg took place at the Church of Our Lady of Victory, 
Centerville, Massachusetts. There were 425 guests—twenty-one of 
them Ed’s; the others were the Kennedys’-—2500 spectators, hundreds 
of press photographers and a security force of more than a hundred. 

Mary Tierney, covering the ceremony for the Chicago Tribune, re- 
marked, “Caroline coming out of the church looked ungainly. Her 
train was too long. Jackie looked damn good. She exited the church 
arm in arm with Teddy Kennedy. She was teary-eyed—tears of happi- 
ness. She’s more attractive than her daughter, though her son is an 
Adonis. He was best man, Maria Shriver was maid of honor. Mae 
Schlossberg, Ed’s mother, tripped as she came out of the church. Her 
ankle swelled and she had to leave the reception early. 

“But there was something drastically wrong with the wedding cere- 
mony. No rabbi was present. The groom’s faith should have been 
represented. In this day and age one would look for some recognizable 
sign that this was not simply one Catholic marrying another Catholic.” 

Attorney Eugene Girden, a friend of Alfred and Mae Schlossberg’s, 
confirmed that the groom’s parents were upset by the marital arrange- 
ments: “Ed’s father had nice words about Jackie. He likes her. But 
there was initial disappointment about having a Catholic wedding. It 
bothered him a great deal.” 

Two huge tents had been pitched on the lawns of the Kennedy 
compound. One long white tent was for the receiving line; the other, 
a round marquee, was arranged for the champagne dinner. 

The lighting in the dinner tent was provided by flickering Japanese 
lanterns suspended from long bamboo poles. Fragrant baskets and 
arrangements of flowers stood everywhere. Ted Kennedy offered the 
toasts: first to Rose Kennedy; second to the elder Schlossbergs; third to 
the bride and groom; and fourth to Jackie, “that extraordinary gallant 
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woman, Jack’s only love. He would have been so proud of you today.” 

After the dinner, the tears and the toasts, the guests repaired to the 
manicured compound lawn to watch George Plimpton’s special night- 
time treat: an ornate fireworks display. 

After a honeymoon in Hawaii and Japan, Caroline and Ed returned 
to New York and moved into a co-op not far from Jackie. Later, with 
the announcement of Caroline’s pregnancy, they moved into another 
co-op, plunking down $2.65 million for a twelve-room apartment on 
Park Avenue. Ed placed himself in charge of interior decoration; 
Caroline concentrated on the more immediate task of completing law 
school. She succeeded, graduating in June 1988, posing for the press 
in cap and gown next to her proud husband, beaming mother, hand- 
some brother and contemplative uncle, Senator Edward M. Kennedy. 
Maurice Tempelsman sat several rows behind the others and did not 
join them until the press had disappeared. 


To JACcKIE’s immense displeasure her personal existence continued to 
be an area of endless fascination to the press. Although Maurice Tem- 
pelsman had become a permanent fixture in her life, the press insisted 
on inventing new partners for her. A mere luncheon at Le Cirque with 
William Paley had gossip columnists buzzing for weeks. After the 
death of Princess Grace, a popular French publication, Ici Pars, pre- 
dicted that “Prince Rainier will probably marry Jackie Onassis.” 

The most preposterous of Jackie’s newspaper romances had to be 
the one linking her and Ted Kennedy, largely the result of their 
meeting in London in January 1985 to attend the funeral in Wales of 
Lord Harlech. What disturbed Jackie most about the rumor was that 
she and Joan Kennedy had become good friends. When Joan realized 
the full extent of her alcohol problem, it was to Jackie she turned for 
help. She looked to Jackie again following the sudden death of invest- 
ment banker John J. McNamara, a man she strongly considered mar- 
rying after her divorce from Ted. 

She called Jackie after McNamara’s funeral and poured out her 
heart. Jackie invited Joan to visit her in New York. Joan fell apart the 
moment she saw Jackie. “When does the heartache end?” she said. “I 
finally meet a decent man and he’s taken from me. It’s just not fair.” 

“Joan, do you really expect life to be fair after everything we’ve gone 
throughe” replied Jackie. “It’s up to you to take what happiness you 
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can find. And you have to soldier on, whether you like it or not.” 

“You're the only one in this family who understands,” said Joan. 

Jackie’s greatest moment of understanding came in March 1985 
with the death of her half sister, thirty-nine-year-old Janet Auchin- 
closs Rutherford. 

“Jackie was very close to Janet junior,” said Yusha Auchincloss. 
“They shared the same interests in art and literature. Janet stayed with 
Jackie whenever she came back from Hong Kong for a visit. Janet 
junior returned for a visit in September 1984 and complained of a 
backache. It didn’t seem serious. I suggested she see a chiropractor, 
thinking she’d hurt it while playing with the kids. It turned out to be 
cancer. She had bone marrow transplant treatments. She used to be at 
Boston’s Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, where I would drive her when 
she became an outpatient. Jackie spent a great deal of time with her. 
Janet did well. I think she went into remission, but then she developed 
acute pneumonia. Jackie was there with her when she died at Beth 
Israel Hospital in Boston.” 

“When Janet junior was ill in the hospital,” said family friend Eilene 
Slocum, “Jackie rallied. She was with her every moment in the last days 
of her illness. She was simply superb. Those were her finest hours.” 

Jackie’s friend Sylvia Blake agreed. “It was a high point in Jackie’s 
life, the way she took care of Janet. Jackie has this quality of standing 
strong at difficult moments. You don’t hear from her for long periods, 
but then something happens and she’s there for you.” 

“After Janet junior’s death, her mother developed the first symp- 
toms of Alzheimer’s disease,” said Newport portrait artist Dick Banks. 
“When this happened, Jackie began to take care of her mother. She 
would visit her frequently, get out with her as much as possible. Any 
animosity that existed between them disappeared.” 

Author Alan Pryce-Jones believed “that the death of Janet junior at 
such a young age devastated her mother and softened Jackie. It’s a 
guess, because neither of them ever spoke about it.” 

If Jacqueline’s days seemed more tranquil, if she managed to attain 
a self-confidence and softness she had previously lacked, she also con- 
tinued to deal harshly with anyone she felt betrayed her, including 
members of her own family. Her half brother, Jamie Auchincloss, was 
never forgiven for having talked to Kitty Kelley when Kelley wrote her 
version of Jackie’s life. 


Against the odds, Jackie 
managed to keep her children 
out of the limelight. Above, 
Caroline, John junior and 
their mother. Right, Jackie 
takes a stroll in Manhattan 
with Maurice Tempelsman. 


Left, her $3.5 million home 
at Gay Head, on the island 
of Martha’s Vineyard. 


Left, Caroline and Ed Schlossberg 

on their wedding day, July 19, 1986. 
Below, JFK junior addresses the 

1988 Democratic National Convention. 


Above, Caroline and 
daughter, Rose, named 
for her ninety-eight- 
year-old great- 
grandmother. Right, a 
woman named Jackie. 
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Jackie’s cousin John Davis, whose family portraits of the Bouviers 
and the Kennedys annoyed Jackie immensely, received similar treat- 
ment. “That didn’t bother me at all,” said Davis. “What did disturb me 
was that she also punished my mother.” 

Jackie’s treatment of Maude Davis and Michelle Putnam, her fa- 
ther’s twin sisters, was blatantly cruel. Demonstrating her hostility to- 
ward John, she failed to show up in Connecticut at the eightieth 
birthday party of her aunts, an affair attended by all other members of 
the family. She then compounded the insult by inviting neither aunt to 
Caroline’s wedding. When Michelle Putnam died, in September 1987, 
Jackie attended the funeral at St. Vincent Ferrer Church in New York 
but barely spoke to Maude Davis and not at all to John. 


FOLLOWING Caroline’s marriage to Ed Schlossberg there was consid- 
erable conjecture as to what kind of grandmother Jackie might make. 
The answer would come soon enough. By the spring of 1988, Caroline 
had ordered her baby’s layette at Cerutti on Madison Avenue, the 
same shop where she herself had been outfitted as an infant. During 
the beginning of June, Jackie’s common refrain to friends became, 
“I’m going to be a grandmother—imagine that.” 

When Caroline’s labor began, on Friday, June 24, Maurice Tempels- 
man’s limousine picked up the expectant parents and took them to 
New York Hospital—Cornell Medical Center in style. 

At three thirty a.m. on Saturday, June 25, Caroline gave birth to a 
seven-pound, twelve-ounce baby girl. She was named Rose, after Caro- 
line’s grandmother—matriarch of the Kennedy family—one month 
short of her ninety-eighth birthday. 

Jackie was a nervous wreck during the final hours of Caroline’s 
labor. Keeping vigil at the hospital with John, she paced and chewed 
her nails to distraction and to John’s distraction as well. He kept telling 
his mother to “cool out.” 

The birth of his niece marked the start of a promising period for 
John. He was working as a $1100-a-week summer associate with a Los 
Angeles law firm, and had made his debut in national politics by 
introducing Senator Ted Kennedy at the Democratic National Con- 
vention. While what he said was forgettable, he made a striking ap- 
pearance—so much so that People magazine named him “the sexiest 
man alive.” As he neared completion of his last year in law school he 
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announced his intention to begin his career as an assistant prosecutor 
in the office of Manhattan District Attorney Robert Morgenthau. 

Having hired a full-time, sleep-in nurse, Caroline Kennedy planned 
to divide the year between passing the law boards and preparing a 
book on law-related issues for William Morrow. Yielding to family 
pressure to raise her child as a Catholic, she insisted that Rose Ken- 
nedy Schlossberg be baptized at St. Thomas More Church in Manhattan. 

And what of Lee Radziwill? Having ended a romance with architect 
Richard Meier and launched a new career as director of special events 
for fashion designer Giorgio Armani, Lee announced her intention to 
marry Hollywood director Herbert Ross. A small, private affair, the 
wedding took place in Lee’s Manhattan apartment and was followed 
by a reception at Jackie’s. Guests included Rudolf Nureyev, Bernadette 
Peters, Steve Martin, Daryl Hannah and decorator Mark Hampton. 

As for “Granny O”—Jackie’s new press moniker—she commemo- 
rated the twenty-fifth anniversary of JFK’s assassination by attending 
an eight thirty a.m. private Mass at St. Thomas More, accompanied by 
Caroline and John junior. Jackie attended no public ceremony and 
issued no public statement in connection with the occasion. 

As of her sixtieth birthday—July 28, 1989—Jacqueline Bouvier 
Kennedy Onassis remains an everlasting mystery. “I am happiest when 
I am alone,” she was once quoted as saying. In her highly individualis- 
tic way she is as elegant and regal as ever. She continues to hate 
publicity—or at least pretends to. Yet when it comes to celebrity, she is 
our reigning star, albeit one whose reputation seems to rise and fall 
according to the temper of the times. She is still the target of more 
gossip and innuendo than any ten Hollywood movie legends com- 
bined, but she has gradually learned to deal with the clamor, to cir- 
cumvent it. One question remains: What is Jackie really like? And the 
answer is: we may never truly know. 


“Chief Warrant Officer Walker is 
intensely loyal, taking great pride 

in himself and the naval service, 
fiercely supporting its principles and 
traditions. He possesses a fine sense 
of personal honor and integrity .. .” 


—dJohn Walker's U.S. Navy 
performance evaluation 


“Of all the spies in America, you, 
John, are the best!” 


—John Walker's KGB 
performance evaluation 


Preceding page: clockwise from bottom, 
John Walker, Jr., Michael Walker, 
Arthur Walker, Barbara Walker. 


Prologue 


crowd inside the Scope civic center in Norfolk, Virginia, became 
restless. One man in particular was impatient at the Octo- 

ber 3, 1980, rally. He was a private detective who had volunteered to 
help provide additional protection for Reagan. The detective loathed 
delays. He was a meticulous man, a navy veteran unaccustomed to the 
inexact schedules and last-minute changes that plague political campaigns. 

The detective scanned the crowd as he waited in an aisle seat. He 
took the assignment seriously. Earlier he had told his girlfriend that if 
someone threatened Reagan’s life, he would draw and fire the .38- 
caliber Smith & Wesson revolver that he carried in a holster on his hip. 

Reagan’s appearance at the back of the auditorium was greeted by 
screams and applause. Hundreds of hands reached out toward the 
candidate as he walked slowly down an aisle. The detective considered 
himself above political rally hysterics, but as Reagan approached, the 
detective impulsively stuck his hand into the aisle too, and for a mo- 
ment it looked as if Reagan would touch it. But he didn’. 

The detective pushed forward into the aisle and touched the back of 
Reagan’s jacket before being shoved aside by a Secret Service agent. 
He began to laugh loudly. He was the only person in the auditorium 
who understood the irony of this moment. It was his secret! 

John Anthony Walker, Jr., a spy for the Soviet Union, had been so 
close to the next President of the United States that he had been able 
to brush Reagan’s jacket. And John had been armed the entire time. 
He could hardly wait to tell his KGB friend. 

“Nobody that day,” John bragged later, “realized that a Russian spy 
had helped protect Ronald Reagan. I was simply the best!” 


Preis candidate Ronald Reagan was overdue, and the 
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Chapter One 


land, rang at three thirty a.m. on May 20, 1985. 
John Anthony Walker, Jr., lifted the receiver. “Yes?” 

“This is the front desk,” an excited male voice announced. “There's 
been an accident! Someone has hit your blue-and-white van in the 
parking lot. You’d better get down here quick.” 

“Okay,” John replied coolly. “Be right down.” 

John figured it was a trick. He had used the same ploy himself while 
working on divorce cases as a private investigator. Obviously, someone 
wanted him out of his room. The only question was who? 

John suspected the worst. He had driven to Maryland the day be- 
fore, Sunday, May 19, from his home in Norfolk, Virginia, to deliver a 
package of stolen government secrets to an agent of the Soviet KGB. 
In return for betraying his country, John had expected to receive 
more than $200,000 in used $50 and $100 bills. But something had 
gone wrong during the exchange, very wrong. 

John retraced his steps over the past fifteen hours. Last night’s 
exchange had been arranged four months earlier, on January 19, 
when he had met his Soviet contact at a secret rendezvous in Vienna, a 
favorite meeting spot for the KGB and its spies. As they strolled past a 
window display of women’s exotic lingerie, John had slipped his han- 
dler a small bag filled with rolls of undeveloped photographs of U.S. 
naval secrets. A few moments later the Russian had handed John an 
envelope with detailed instructions for yesterday’s delivery. 

John had done his best to follow those instructions. Leaving home 
shortly after noon, he had driven from Norfolk toward the nation’s 
capital. For most of the trip he had carefully observed the fifty-five- 
mile-per-hour speed limit, but at least once each hour he had slowed 
his new Ford minivan to twenty, then accelerated to seventy, checking 
his rearview mirror to see if anyone was imitating him. He had read 
about this evasive-driving technique, called dry cleaning, in a popular 
spy novel. The drive proved uneventful. 

The four-hour trip bored him, and by the time he reached the 
Maryland suburbs north of Washington, he was anxious to check into 


T: telephone in room 763 of the Ramada Inn in Rockville, Mary- 
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the Ramada Inn and relax. But he had had to make a test run first. 
Even though his Soviet handler had warned him against driving any- 
where close to the location prior to the agreed-upon time, John had 
turned his van toward Poolesville, a rural hamlet northwest of Wash- 
ington. The locations that the KGB chose for dead drops were always 
remote areas, and John, fearful of getting lost at night, had made it a 
practice to familiarize himself with each region. He had driven quickly 
along the blacktop roads, picking out key sights—a small bridge, an 
elementary school, a grocery store—that would help him get his bear- 
ings later. Once he felt comfortable with the course, he had driven to 
the inn in Rockville. He was confident that he hadn’t been followed. 
There was no reason to worry, he told himself, trying to settle the 
butterflies that always struck before an exchange. This one would go 
as smoothly as the thirty other drops he had made in the Maryland 
and Virginia countryside during his eighteen years as a spy for the 
Russians. There was no reason to think otherwise. 

John had checked into his room, washed his face, and eaten a steak 
dinner in the hotel restaurant. Refreshed, he returned to his van and 
drove toward Poolesville again. The exchanges were the most hazard- 
ous part of his job as a spy. While the Russians felt safe walking the 
narrow streets of Vienna with John, any personal contact with him 
inside the United States was considered extremely dangerous. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, under Ronald Reagan, had been 
taking a much harder look at espionage than it had in the past. 

For national security reasons, the FBI never reveals its counterespio- 
nage techniques. Even on the witness stand, FBI agents refuse to 
admit whether the agency photographs visitors to the Soviet embassy 
in Washington. But John’s KGB handler had told him the practice is 
routine both in Washington and outside Soviet diplomatic posts in 
New York and San Francisco, and that all telephone calls to and from 
the embassy are bugged. Soviets who work in the United States are 
required to use diplomatic license plates on all their motor vehicles, 
coded with letters that identify their nationality, making it easy for 
police and FBI to track them. Travel is also restricted. A Soviet sta- 
tioned in Washington can’t travel more than twenty-five miles from 
the embassy without special permission. 

After John’s initial contact with the Russians—when he walked into 
the Soviet embassy in Washington in late 1967 and offered to sell navy 
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secrets for cash—there was only one other face-to-face meeting in this 
country, a rendezvous two weeks later with a KGB agent in a shopping 
center. Thereafter, dead drops were employed for all U.S. exchanges. 
Over the years, John had performed so many dead drops that he had 
become an old hand. “You are the most experienced, the very best,” 
his KGB handler once volunteered, massaging John’s ego. 

“Goddamn right!” John had replied. 

John had begun this latest dead drop by turning onto a narrow road 
that meandered through a sparsely populated area. He altered his 
speed to check for tails. The Russians had placed an empty Seven-Up can 
upright on the right edge of the road at a predetermined spot, a signal 
to John that his KGB contact was ready to make the exchange. Five 
miles later John stopped to put another Seven-Up can upright beside 
the road to signal that he was ready. He then continued on to the drop 
point, where he left his bundle near a utility pole and a tree with a 
NO HUNTING sign nailed on it. John had prepared one hundred and 
twenty-nine stolen naval secrets for the KGB. The copies of classified 
documents were wrapped in a white plastic trash bag to protect them 
in case of rain. He had hidden the bundle in the bottom of a brown 
paper grocery bag filled with an empty Diet Coke bottle, a used con- 
tainer of rubbing alcohol, an old box of Q-Tips, and a soap wrapper. 
At the same time that John was dropping off this package, the KGB 
was supposed to be dropping off a package of cash for him, also 
hidden in a grocery bag filled with trash, at a spot a few miles away. 

Up to this point, the drop had gone smoothly, but when John 
reached the Soviet drop point, he couldn't find the bag of cash. Worse, 
when he went back to retrieve his bag of navy secrets, it had disap- 
peared. He had checked both drop points several times during the 
evening, searching through the weeds, bushes, and tall grass. Shortly 
before midnight he had given up and returned to the motel. 

Back in room 763, John thought at first that he had been discovered 
by the FBI, but he was confused because no one had tried to arrest 
him. Maybe the Russians had simply screwed up and left his money in 
the wrong spot. It had happened twice before. 

The telephone call at three thirty a.m. only added to his confusion. 
“I figured it was the FBI on the phone,” John recalled later. But the 
cockamamy story about his van being hit was too lame. “I just couldn't 
believe that anyone in law enforcement could be so dumb as to use 
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that story. It was just so incredibly obvious that I began to think, Hey, 
it might just be true. Maybe some drunk had hit my van.” 

John walked to the window. He could not see his van, which was 
parked around a corner. The fact that he didn’t see a dozen police cars 
gave him hope. Time was running out, though. If the FBI had un- 
masked him, it would be only a matter of minutes before federal 
agents came bursting through the door. He had to destroy the enve- 
lope that the KGB had given him in Vienna. It contained hand-drawn 
maps of the dead drop route, an explanation of his every move, and 
photographs of the drop points. There was only one problem. The 
Soviets had told him that if a drop was ever aborted, both sides should 
simply try the exchange again exactly one week later. If he burned the 
instructions, he wouldn't be able to find the drop site the following 
Sunday and get his $200,000 payment—money he desperately needed. 

Greed and ego quickly overruled caution. John scanned the room 
for a place to hide the envelope. There weren't many choices. Room 
763 was standard motel fare: a double bed, a night table, two chairs, a 
small table, a dresser, a mirror, and a television. Better to hide the 
envelope outside his room. Then, if it were found, the FBI couldn't 
prove that it belonged to him. John had noticed an ice machine next to 
the elevator bank. He could toss the instructions behind the machine 
and retrieve them later. But that meant walking down the hallway and 
around a corner. John was petrified, but he had no choice. 

Tucking the envelope under a pillow for temporary safekeeping, he 
slipped his .38-caliber revolver from its hip holster. “I didn’t know who 
was on the other side of the door, and if it was some kid waiting to rob 
me, I was going to waste him.” Then, his hands shaking a bit and his 
lips dry, he jerked open the door. No one was there. 

John stepped into the corridor, holding his handgun in front of 
him. The hallway was empty. Walking toward the elevator bank, he 
stopped near the exit stairway and placed his ear on the metal fire 
door. He heard nothing from the other side. He slowly pushed open 
the door. The stairwell was empty. His confidence renewed, John 
dashed back to his room to retrieve the envelope. With his gun in one 
hand and the envelope in the other, he returned to the hallway and 
raced toward the elevator bank and the ice machine around the corner. 

“Stop! FBI!” 

John spun to his right. Two FBI agents wearing bulletproof vests 
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had jumped out from a hallway opposite the elevators. ‘Their bluesteel 
revolvers were pointed directly at John’s heart. 

What happened next is disputed. John says he immediately surren- 
dered, dropping both gun and envelope instantaneously. But FBI 
Agents Robert Hunter and James L. Kolouch described the arrest far 
more dramatically in sworn court testimony. “So we were standing 
there face to face, eyeball to eyeball so to speak, with our weapons on 
each other,” said Hunter. “We identified ourselves as FBI and told him 
to drop his weapon. There was a confrontation that lasted a few 
seconds, and he did finally drop the weapon.” 

The second that John dropped his gun, both agents rushed for- 
ward. Kolouch pushed John against the wall, ripped his brown hairpiece 
from his head, quickly frisked him, and yanked off his thick-soled 
running shoes. Agent Hunter stood guard, his gun pointed at the back 
of John’s now bald head. Other agents hurried out of hiding in room 
750. Kolouch hustled John into room 750 and ordered him to strip. 
Different agents seized each piece of clothing as he undressed, exam- 
ining it in microscopic detail. They even took his metal-framed glasses. 

Naked, surrounded by FBI agents, without his toupee, and nearly 
blind, John began to shake. Despite his experience as a private detec- 
tive and his natural bravado, John Walker, Jr., was terrified. 

“Traitor,” he heard someone mumble. 

John could tell from the agents’ conversations that his motel room 
was being searched. He knew they wouldn’t find anything. They al- 
ready had what they were looking for: the envelope of instructions 
that he should have burned. 

“You have the right to remain silent,” Agent Hunter said, reading 
John his rights. He gave John a paper. “Sign this. It says I have read 
you your rights and you understand them.” 

“T can't,” John replied. “I don’t have my glasses and I can’t read 
without them.” The glasses were quickly returned. Then Hunter asked 
if he wanted to tell them about the dead drop. 

“[’m not saying a word without my attorney,” John answered. 

John was allowed to dress, then handcuffed and hustled out of the 
motel. Neither John nor the FBI agents with him—Hunter, Kolouch, 
and Jackson Lowe—said a word during the forty-minute ride to the 
FBI office in Baltimore. But after he was fingerprinted, photo- 
graphed, and again read his rights, John was pelted with questions. 
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“What were you doing last night?” Hunter demanded. 

“Who were you meeting?” 

“What are the instructions in the envelope for?” 

John refused to cooperate. “I want an attorney,” he said. 

Once the FBI makes an arrest, it usually hands the prisoner over to 
the U.S. Marshal’s Service. But the federal marshals’ office in Balti- 
more didn’t open until nine a.m., so there was little for the FBI agents 
and John to do for the next few hours but sit and stare at each other in 
the spartan interrogation room. Shortly after seven a.m. Hunter decided 
to unnerve John. He had a typewritten letter brought and placed near 
John. John recognized it. He had typed it himself, in his den at home, 
and sealed it inside the packet of navy documents he had collected for 
the Soviets. Obviously, the FBI had picked up the grocery bag that 
John had left for the KGB. John’s handler had warned him against 
including any personal remarks in a dead drop delivery. It was much 
safer to talk in Vienna. But John had wanted the Russians to realize 
how hard he had been working for them. He wanted to remind the 
Soviets that he had built an elaborate spy network and to brief them 
on the ring’s members and potential recruits. John had used code 
names, but now he realized that the letter, along with the one hundred 
and twenty-nine classified documents in the grocery bag, would provide 
the FBI with enough clues to track down each member of his spy ring. 

John’s twenty-two-year-old son, Michael Lance Walker, a seaman 
aboard the U.S.S. Nimitz, a nuclear aircraft carrier, had supplied all of 
the documents. Many of them were secret messages to the carrier or 
classified information about its mission. It wouldn't be difficult to 
figure out that Michael had stolen them for his father. 

The bag also contained personal letters to John from his best friend, 
Jerry Alfred Whitworth, a retired naval communications specialist, 
who had been an active member of the spy ring for ten years. The 
Soviets were particularly interested in him. The others mentioned in 
his letter were Arthur James Walker, John’s older brother and a re- 
tired naval officer; and Gary Walker, John’s half brother, who was a 
navy mechanic. Arthur had provided John with a few rather useless 
classified documents, but Gary had never passed him anything. Gary 
was simply someone John had been trying to turn. 

“Obviously,” John said later, “I had put too much in my letter, but 
then, I never expected to get caught.” 
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As he sat in the FBI interrogation room John’s thoughts turned to 
his own predicament. The documents were an impressive cache: a 
thick study that identified problems with the nuclear Tomahawk land- 
attack cruise missile; a detailed explanation of how the navy would 
respond if war broke out in Central America; schematics of the missile 
defense system aboard the U.S.S. Nimitz and its known weaknesses; an 
exhaustive study of how America’s spy satellites could be sabotaged; 
and, as amazing as it sounds, some of the actual authentication codes 
needed to launch U.S. nuclear missiles. 

These documents were just the tip of what John had passed. FBI 
agents would gradually uncover the full extent of his disloyalty and 
make a rather frightening discovery. From 1967 to 1985 John had 
sold the KGB vital U.S. cryptographic secrets that had enabled Russian 
agents to decipher approximately one million coded navy dispatches, 
including messages about U.S. troop movements during the Vietnam 
War. John realized that the sheer volume of secrets that he compro- 
mised made him one of the biggest traitors in U.S. history. He and his 
spy ring were part of an unprecedented breach in navy security. 

John had also told the KGB how to strengthen Russian defenses and 
how the U.S. Navy intended to attack the Soviet Union if a war was 
declared between the superpowers. He had disclosed the precise loca- 
tion of sensitive underwater microphones used to track Soviet subs and 
where U.S. submarines would most likely be hiding if a war began. 
There was no question, even in John’s mind, that in a war the Soviets 
would have enjoyed a dramatic edge because of what he had done. 

John decided to see if he could throw the FBI off the trail. “Who do 
you think I’m dealing withe” he asked, breaking his silence. 

Hunter didn’t hesitate. “The Soviets.” 

“There are lots of others out there interested in classified informa- 
tion,” John replied. “Private intelligence-gathering organizations.” 

Hunter asked John to name the country that he was spying for, but 
John refused to say anything else. 

At five minutes before nine John was finally turned over to federal 
marshals. As he was being taken away he overheard Hunter tell another 
agent that a press conference had been called to announce the arrest. 
“I was amazed, totally bewildered,” John recalled. “Here I was, a 
person who had run a successful, perhaps the most successful spy ring 
in the nation’s history, and all these bastards were worried about 
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was getting out a press release. Getting public attention was more 
important than using me as a double agent.” 

John had always believed that he would never be prosecuted if he 
was caught. “I was too important as a double agent.” Now the reality of 
his arrest was taking hold. To the FBI, John Anthony Walker, Jr., was 
just another criminal, a momentous one because his crime threatened 
national security, but a criminal just the same. 

John was taken to an isolated cell in the Baltimore City Jail, and it 
was there that he finally realized his days as a spy had ended. No one 
from the CIA was coming to his aid. No one was going to ask him to 
serve as a double agent the way they did in the spy novels he loved. 

John was exhausted, but too excited and nervous to sleep. Why had 
the FBI finally caught him? He hadn’t made any mistakes. Someone 
had turned him in. And there was only one person who would have 
done it—Barbara, his ex-wife. Barbara Crowley Walker. She had finally 
worked up enough courage to do it. It was difficult to believe, but it 
had to be her. Barbara, a self-admitted alcoholic, had threatened him 
so many times over the years that John had stopped taking her seri- 
ously. She was worse than the little boy who cried wolf. 

“I should have killed Barbara in the beginning,” he said later. “I 
should have put a f------ hole in her head.” 


It was cold on the January 1986 night when I met John Walker, Jr., 
in the Montgomery County Detention Center. He had been in various 
county jails in Maryland for over seven months awaiting sentencing to 
a federal penitentiary. At this point John had not yet testified in 
public. Only his attorney, Fred Warren Bennett, and a handful of 
select FBI agents had discovered the damage he had caused. 

I had been fascinated by him for months, by what would drive a 
man to sell his country’s secrets to the Russians. I had read everything 
I could about him, talked with members of his family, yet he was still 
an enigma. Now, for his own reasons, John Walker was ready to talk. 

Directed to a small interview room, I sat in front of a heavy wire 
screen. John was brought in by a guard. He wore a jail-issue navy-blue 
short-sleeved jumpsuit and thick black beach sandals. He carried a 
large brown folder filled with legal documents and yellow pads con- 
taining pages of scribbled notes. In his breast pocket were three freshly 
sharpened red pencils, all neatly aligned, points up. He had already 
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outlined the main events of his life and he had reconstructed, he 
explained, his conversations with the KGB. He had provided all this 
information to the FBI, which had used a polygraph machine to verify 
its truthfulness, and now he wanted me to have it. 

“I want the truth out,” he explained, “not a bunch of lies. Except for 
this one black mark, I’ve led a very impressive life.” 

Within the hour John was telling me why he had become a KGB 
spy. This is what he said: 

“Everyone makes a big deal out of the fact that I became a spy. What 
they don’t understand is that I became a spy because that is what I had 
access to. If I’d worked in a bank, I would have taken money. If I'd 
had access to dope, I would have sold drugs. The point is that I 
became a spy because I needed money. It was as simple as that. 

“You got to understand what I was going through at the time. My 
job in the navy was the worst duty I ever had, and for the first time I 
was having trouble keeping up. The marriage is vegetating. I was in 
Norfolk and the family was in Charleston, where we owned @ small 
bar, so ’'m running down to Charleston every weekend and Barbara is 
the pits. At this point she is a problem drinker. God, I can see her now, 
a cigarette in one hand and a glass in the other, sitting with her legs 
crossed at the end of this stinking line of barstools. 

“Between us there is no intimacy. I know that she is having an affair. 
A husband always knows. A wife knows too. I’m not the kind of person 
who would confront someone. If I walked in the house and caught my 
wife in bed with some guy, I would have backed out the door and 
laughed. I didn’t know at the time that it was my own brother. If I had 
figured it out, I would have confronted him.” John paused and then 
grinned. “I would have said, ‘Hey, Art, I thought you had better taste.’ ” 

He laughed and watched to see if I smiled. I did, and then he said, 
“That’s not really true. I was just trying to be funny, but this wasn’t a 
funny situation. The truth was that my life sucked, really sucked.” 

Suddenly, it seemed as if John had become exhausted. His speech 
slowed. “I began to feel like I was back in the same hole that I had 
come from. I had an alcoholic father, and I didn’t want to submit my 
kids to that. I was trying to find some way to generate enough money 
to keep the bar going, and Barbara wouldn't let up. Nag, nag, nag. 
Where is the money coming from? The kids were running wild. 
Things were out of control. 
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“It got to be too much. I was sitting in my goddamn room in the 
BOQ [bachelor officers’ quarters] in Norfolk, cleaning my pistol. 

“It’s hard to explain, because I’m a very rational person. But I just 
couldn't handle another argument with Barbara. I was off submarines, 
was stuck working on a desk, and Barbara had become a nag and an 
alcoholic. I kept thinking, How can my life be so screwed up? I had a 
small insurance policy, enough to pay off the bar debts, and I kept 
thinking about how killing myself would get Barbara off my back too. 
It would have been more logical to divorce her. I mean, the wife that I 
married at twenty was not the same person at thirty. 

“So I loaded the piece, chambered a round, and put that son of a 
bitch up to my head, and a few tears ran and I just couldn’ do it. I 
said, ‘Walker, you are already dead, man. You are just too dumb to 
know it.’ ” 

John sat quietly for several moments and then said, “All I really did 
was commit another form of suicide. I became a Russian spy.” 

I did not react. His answer sounded too pat, too rehearsed, yet 
believable, as if parts, if not all of it, were true. I wanted to believe John 
Walker was telling me the truth. But I wasn’t certain. 

We spoke a long time that night, and John seemed pleased when I 
told him that I intended to talk to his mother, Margaret, and his 
father, John Walker, Sr. “You'll love my mother,” he said. “She’s a 
typical sainted Italian grandmother. My dad is another story.” 

I mentioned several other persons with whom I wanted to speak, 
and then our time was up. But as the guard was leading him away 
John turned and spoke to me. “I know a lot of people will tell you lies 
about me,” he said. “You’re gonna have to be careful.” 


Chapter Two 


T THE turn of the century Scranton, Pennsylvania, became known 

as the Anthracite Capital of the World because it was located 

over the largest deposit of coal ever discovered in the United 

States. Immigrants from Wales, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, Poland, 
Italy, and Russia deluged the booming industrial town, seeking jobs. 
Arthur Scaramuzzo was among them, arriving by train in the spring 
of 1907, a sixteen-year-old boy from Italy, with all of his possessions in 
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one bag. Arthur was seeking his father, Ralph, who worked in a stone 
quarry near Scranton. 

Ralph had been the first member of the Scaramuzzo family to come 
to the United States. Like so many other immigrants, he sent for his 
family as soon as he could afford to. Arthur was the first to arrive. 

The quarry where Ralph Scaramuzzo worked was owned by Pros- 
pero Gaetano, another Italian immigrant. The boy began work beside 
his father the next day. It was exhausting, difficult labor. Arthur stood 
just five feet seven inches tall, but he had broad shoulders for a 
teenager, and strong arms. At night he studied English. 

A year later Arthur appeared at the Gaetanos’ door. He had come 
to ask Prospero Gaetano for the hand of his daughter, Angelina. At 
fourteen she weighed a scant ninety pounds and still looked a girl, but 
she was a good cook and had been prepared by her mother to care for 
a husband and home. They were married April 28, 1908, in St. Lucy’s 
Roman Catholic Church in West Scranton. The union lasted more 
than sixty years, until their deaths, one year apart, in the early 1970s. 

Arthur and Angelina spent most of their lives just a few blocks from 
the church where they were married. He is remembered as a hard- 
working, pious man who was a good provider for his wife and eight 
children, four girls and four boys. Angelina was always doing some- 
thing for someone else: baking bread for a sick neighbor, helping 
collect a basket for the needy at Christmas. 

The Scaramuzzos were devout Roman Catholics. It was not unusual, 
the children recall, to see Arthur and Angelina pray at night before 
retiring, thanking the Virgin Mary for what they considered to be an 
abundant life. 

But one of their children, Margaret Loretta Scaramuzzo, born in 
1913, looked at her parents’ life a bit more skeptically. Peggy was a 
beauty. She had auburn hair, ebony eyes, and an unbridled sense of 
adventure. “Peggy wanted more from life than most of us,” a cousin 
remembers. 

As a teenager, Peggy saw girls only a few years older than she marry 
and turn, seemingly overnight, from gushing teenagers into dour 
wives left at home to change soiled diapers while their potbellied 
husbands drank beer at the neighborhood bar. She didn’t intend to 
settle for a young man who came home each night with coal dust 
under his fingernails. 
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On a brisk December evening in 1932 Peggy met a man who also had 
big dreams. She had gone with her brother Frank to a nightclub to hear 
a local band. During an intermission a young man approached her. 

“Hello, Miss Scaramuzzo,” he said. “My name is Johnny Walker.” 

John Anthony Walker was unlike anyone Peggy had ever met. Lean 
and clean-cut, he was handsome by any young girl’s standard. But 
there was something more, a certain elegance that other Scranton boys 
lacked, a certain charm and gentleness. He also had the most appeal- 
ing voice Peggy had ever heard, a distinct baritone with a certain 
authority to its natural cadence, a smoothness that seemed to say, 
‘Trust me, I know what I am talking about. Johnny had grown up in 
West Scranton, the son of James Vincent Walker, a mining engineer, 
and Mary Ferguson Walker. 

Fifty years later Peggy still recalled the night she met her future 
husband. “It was love at first sight,” she told me tearfully. “Johnny was 
so handsome and I was so in love with him. We were so full of life. 
Nothing was going to stop us, man! Nothing!” 

Peggy and Johnny were married in Rockville, Maryland, on August 
15, 1934. One month later Peggy gave birth to Arthur James Walker. 
The fact that Peggy was pregnant when she married was never men- 
tioned within the family. Even Arthur claimed not to have known. It 
was the first of many family secrets to be revealed. 


JouHNNy and Peggy soon were happily settled into a modest apart- 
ment in Washington, D.C. Johnny worked as a clerk in the National 
Recovery Administration, one of the overnight bureaucracies Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt had created to help pull America out 
of the Depression. Peggy soon found herself pregnant again. 

On July 28, 1937, Peggy gave birth to John Anthony Walker, Jr. 
From the beginning Peggy favored her second-born and developed a 
special bond with John that grew stronger through the years. 

It didn’t take long before John Walker, Sr., grew tired of being a 
government clerk. Could there be a better place for an ambitious 
young man and his family than New York City? he asked Peggy. 
Johnny had been offered a job by his father’s cousin Frank Comerford 
Walker, a prominent attorney, Democratic Party official, and pal of 
FDR’s. A group of Democratic stalwarts had formed a private corpora- 
tion to raise money for construction of the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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Library, the first presidential library. Frank Walker had been elected 
president of the group, and he wanted Johnny to be its liaison with the 
Philadelphia construction company hired to build the library and with 
the library’s director. It was challenging and heady work. 

A family photograph shows a beaming couple poised in the living 
room of an attractive Manhattan apartment. Johnny is pictured with 
his jacket tossed casually over his right shoulder, his left arm draped 
around Peggy. He is dressed in a crisp white shirt, tie, suspenders, 
carefully pressed trousers, and spit-polished shoes. Peggy is wearing a 
store-bought dress with matching hat and gloves. 

Peggy gave birth to James Vincent Walker, the couple’s third son 
and last child, in New York City in 1939. 

When his job with the library ended in 1941, Johnny turned once 
again to his politically powerful cousin. Frank Walker knew that Johnny 
was a good salesman and a lover of the theater, so he helped Johnny 
get a job with Warner Bros. as a salesman-publicist. He was sent to 
Richmond, Virginia, to cover movie theaters in the Washington, Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland region. The couple bought a bungalow at 712 
Pensacola Avenue in a middle-class area of Richmond. 

“Dad was really making decent money,” Arthur recalled. “I remem- 
ber him opening a Christmas bonus check of a thousand dollars.” 

The Walkers’ life might have seemed idyllic, but it wasn’t. Johnny 
and Peggy fought constantly. Peggy complained that Johnny’s work 
took him away from the family too much and he wasn’t helping 
around the house as much as she wanted. One night after one of 
Peggy’s harangues, Johnny exploded and slugged her in the face. 

Then, on September 19, 1944, Johnny Walker’s car and another 
vehicle collided in a spectacular accident. Johnny Walker nearly died. 
The subsequent hospital bills and lawsuit against Johnny filed by the 
other driver drained the Walker family bank account. 

Johnny lost his prestigious Warner Bros. post and went through a 
series of other jobs. Peggy was forced to find work. During the day she 
labored at the Franklin Uniform Company; at night she took photo- 
graphs at a nightclub. By 1947 the Walkers’ home was a shambles. “I 
remember my father coming home from work and drinking himself 
into oblivion,” John Walker, Jr., said. “My mother would start shooting 
her mouth off about how he couldn't care for the family, and pretty 
soon he’d punch her, and then all hell would break loose.” 
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On November 12, 1948, the loan company foreclosed on the Walkers’ 
house after Peggy and Johnny failed to make the fifty-dollar mortgage 
payment for the seventh month in a row. The glamour days of the 
$1000 Christmas bonus were long since over. Peggy had no choice but 
to telephone her father. Arthur Scaramuzzo suggested that she, Johnny, 
and the boys return to Scranton. He would find a place where they 
could live with relatives until they got back on a good financial footing. 


FRANK Walker got Johnny a job in the business end of the Roosevelt 
Theater in Scranton. Everyone in the family except Jimmy, who was 
only nine years old, went to work. Peggy took photographs of school- 
children for Prestwood’s Photo Studio; Arthur was a stock boy at 
Belinski’s Market after school; John sold the Scranton Tribune. Peggy 
and Johnny rented a two-bedroom apartment over the theater. Johnny 
joined Alcoholics Anonymous and there were fewer confrontations at 
home. But the family had changed. 

It was time, Peggy had decided, to accept the harshness of life. She 
no longer paid attention to Johnny’s talk of making it big. She would 
dream through her children now, especially through her cherished 
son John. Of the three, only he seemed to have what it would take to 
break away from Scranton. Peggy helped him hide his paper money 
from his father and took him to the bank to open a savings account. 

Neither Arthur nor John wanted to enroll at St. Patrick’s High 
School. They had heard stories about the strictness of the nuns and 
priests there. But Johnny Walker had graduated from St. Patrick’s and 
felt the rigid discipline would be good for his boys. 

The three-story brick school building looked more like a fortress 
than a school. To John it became a prison. He developed an intense 
distaste for organized religion, but open confrontation with the priests 
and nuns would have been catastrophic. Instead, he resisted tacitly, 
doing as little homework as possible and showing no interest in any 
school function. He even refused to have his picture taken for the 
yearbook. He wanted no part of St. Patrick's. 

Meanwhile, Arthur thrived at the school. Academically he had his 
ups and downs, but he excelled in sports, particularly football. Arthur 
also played the trumpet in the band and was the hero in a senior class 
play. Just before graduation in 1952 his classmates named him the 
most popular student in the school. 
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John and Arthur had always depended upon one another—each 
filling in for the other’s weaknesses—but after the move to West 
Scranton they began to grow apart. The separation was partially be- 
cause of girls. John wasn’t interested in them; Arthur was obsessed. At 
St. Patrick’s in 1952 he met Rita Clare Fritsch, a prim and proper 
blond pixie with large black-rimmed glasses and a pug nose. Rita fell in 
love with Arthur, but not with his family. She had heard that Johnny 
was a drunk. Rita also had trouble getting along with Peggy, who 
seemed jealous of her son’s new interest. The more serious Rita and 
Arthur became, the more time Arthur spent at the Fritsch home. 

Johnny had gone to work as a disc jockey at radio station WARM. 
Within a few months he had developed a show called The Night Walker. 
Johnny played soft music and read love poems over the Scranton 
airwaves. The show was an overnight sensation, and Johnny became a 
celebrity, especially among women. 

For a while Johnny’s success made family life much easier. The 
tranquillity did not last, however. Merchants began to complain that 
Johnny was not paying his bills. There were shocked whispers that he 
had been seen around town with various women. Johnny and Peggy 
began fighting physically again. 

When Arthur graduated from St. Patrick’s, Johnny insisted he go to 
college. Arthur enrolled at the University of Scranton, but by the end 
of the first semester it was obvious that he was in over his head. 
Without telling his parents, he went to see a navy recruiter. He chose 
the navy, he confided to me later, because he liked the uniform. 
Johnny was furious when Arthur broke the news, but there was little 
he could do. 

John too found a means of escape from the family. He used some of 
the money he had saved from working various jobs to buy a baby-blue 
1949 Ford. Johnny had hoped that his son would use the money for 
college tuition, but John showed even less interest in college than 
Arthur had. John loved his car, in the way that only teenage boys can. 
He washed and waxed it faithfully, shampooed its interior, and fid- 
geted with its engine. On May 27, 1955, a companion nicknamed 
Smiley* suggested that if John needed money for new tires, they could 


*Smiley, Shirley McClanahan, Mary Ann Mason, and Windsor Murdock are pseudonyms used to protect 
the privacy of real persons. All quotes attributed to them are actual statements. 
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break into a gas station. John agreed, but the first station they broke 
into didn’t have anything worth stealing. The next few hits also turned 
up little. Frustrated, they decided to go after a bigger score—Cuozz & 
Gavigan’s, a men’s clothing store. 

John and Smiley removed the cover from a ventilator and lowered 
themselves inside the rear of the building, but found the door into the 
main store barred. After several minutes the two boys began climbing 
out, only to be met by the patrolman on the beat, William Shygelski. 

Shygelski ordered John and Smiley to stop, but neither did, and he 
drew his revolver and began firing at them. John ran to his car and 
sped away. Shygelski flagged down a passing car and chased John at 
speeds up to eighty-five miles per hour until John finally lost him. 

A few days later the police captured John on the basis of a tip from 
his mother. During several hours of questioning, John confessed to the 
attempted burglary and told about Smiley. 

John and Smiley were sentenced to the state correctional institution, 
but because this was the first time that either boy had been to court, 
the judge suspended the sentences and put the boys on probation. 

No one bothered to tell Arthur about John’s brush with the law. “I 
came home on leave and when I found out, I could see that he was 
getting screwed up because of the situation at home, my dad’s drink- 
ing and such, and I felt that the navy was really taking care of me. I 
was already a petty officer and I loved submarine duty, so I said, 
‘John, you got to go into the navy. You got to get out of this house.’ ” 

It took Arthur only thirty minutes to convince John. He marched 
his brother straight down to the recruiting office. Arthur recalled, 
“The recruiter says, ‘Sorry, we can’t take you unless you get the judge 
to lift your probation.’ So John and I walked across to the courthouse 
and I found the judge and said, ‘Your Honor, my brother wants to 
join the navy and I think it would really help him out.’ Well, the judge 
agreed and called the recruiter, and the next thing you know, John is in 
the navy. I went back to submarine duty and John went off to boot camp.” 


“I Lovep the navy and it quickly became my home,” John recalled. 
“Everything went right for me from day one. I couldn't believe it, and 
then I realized that I was obviously sharper than most of the others.” 

“Today, as we were marching along,” John wrote to Peggy, “the CO 
could no longer stand the second platoon leader, so he kicked him out. 
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Everyone knew he was about to pick a new man for the job. Well, it 
didn’t take him long to decide I was the best man.” 

John liked the role of leader and worked hard to keep it. “I wanted 
to be the best.” After boot camp he went to radio operators’ school in 
Norfolk and immediately applied for submarine duty. Arthur, who 
had been assigned to the submarine U.S.S. Torsk for two years, had 
convinced John that there was no better assignment. “A submarine 
crew is a special breed,” he told John. 

But a navy doctor ruled that John was unfit for submarine service 
because of poor eyesight. In June 1956 he was assigned to the U.S.S. 
Johnnie Hutchins, a destroyer anchored in Boston Harbor. 

The Hutchins made two training cruises that year, one to Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, and the other to the Caribbean and 
Cuba. Both trips were considered routine by the navy, but not by 
John. During liberty in Canada, John and a throng of other sailors 
went to a whorehouse. John had lost his virginity in the back seat of a 
car before he joined the navy, but this experience was his first with a 
skilled partner, and it marked the start of what became an addiction. 
Bleak harbor hotels, lurid bars, and crude hookers fascinated him. 
The inherent danger of these places only added to his excitement. 

“I'm not the kind of person who confuses love and sex,” John 
explained. “Sex is entertainment. Love is something else.” 

When the Hutchins docked in Boston, John began frequenting the 
weekend dances held on the huge wooden floor of the roller-skating 
rink at Revere Beach. John never had trouble finding a date. He had a 
pleasing face, wore his inky hair close-cropped, and was clean-shaven. 
And he had a mischievous grin. But his greatest weapon seems to have 
been full-moon eyes underscored by dark shadows that gave him a 
melancholy look that girls described as dreamy. 

In a letter to Jimmy, John handed out a lot of advice and then went 
on to boast about the action at the Revere rink. “How are you doing in 
school?” John wrote at one point. “Just remember those little nuns are 
real dumb. You can always pull the wool over their eyes.” 

The letter also contained four bright red-and-white stickers marked 
CONFIDENTIAL. When John returned to Scranton for a weekend visit, 
his brother asked him how he had come by them. John explained that 
the navy used them to identify radio messages that were considered 
sensitive. Confidential was the lowest classification and the only 
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one that John had access to. Next was secret, followed by the highest 
classification, top secret. “The navy likes to classify everything,” John 
explained. Even radio messages that he sent to shore for supplies such 
as toilet paper were classified confidential. “Can you believe that?” 
Jimmy seemed uneasy. “Look,” John said. “I put them on as a joke. It 
really isn’t any big deal.” 


BARBARA Crowley didn’t want to go, but her friend Mary Ellen kept 
asking. There’s nothing wrong with two teenage girls attending a 
dance at the Revere rink, Mary Ellen had insisted. Barbara felt only 
sleazy girls went there, but she gave in. “I'll go, but I’m not interested 
in getting involved with any sailors,” she said. 

Barbara had worked hard to pull herself up from a humble back- 
ground, and she was adamant about marrying someone from a better 
social class. “My family was as poor as you can get,” Barbara told me 
years later. Born on November 23, 1937, she was one of seven chil- 
dren of George and Annie Crowley, native Bostonians. Her father 
worked as a welder for Bethlehem Steel in the vast Boston shipyards. 
Annie took in laundry. The family lived in a modest house in Chelsea, 
a working-class neighborhood in Boston. When Barbara was five, doc- 
tors discovered her father had multiple sclerosis. Soon he became 
bedridden. Her mother went to work as a waitress. 

Barbara was just eight when her father died. A year later her mother 
married another Boston laborer, Oscar Knight Smith, who moved the 
family to Mercer, an isolated hamlet in central Maine. Shortly after the 
wedding Smith got sick, and doctors found a brain tumor. Surgery left 
Smith partially paralyzed. Once again the family was in wretched fi- 
nancial shape. 

“I was in ninth grade and it was Christmas when my stepfather 
suddenly told me that I wasn’t going back to school. I had to get a job, 
and he and my mother sent me to a fish factory where I cut frozen 
fish. Friday was my mother’s favorite day because that is when she 
came to pick up my paycheck. I left home on my eighteenth birthday— 
the minute I was legally old enough,” she said. 

Barbara moved to Boston and went to work as a keypunch operator 
at the Federal Reserve Bank. At nineteen she was an attractive young 
woman. She was five feet two inches tall and weighed only a hundred 
pounds, but she had a Jayne Mansfield figure and long black hair. 
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It took Barbara time to warm to strangers, and it was her haught- 
ness that first attracted John Walker, Jr., when they met at the rink. 
“Barbara could turn her nose up at anybody. She had that Boston 
better-than-you attitude,” he recalled. “She seemed to know what she 
wanted out of life, and she was just what I wanted in a woman.” 

John pestered Barbara for a dance, but she refused because he was 
a sailor. When the dance ended, Barbara’s friend Mary Ellen an- 
nounced that John had offered her and the sailor she had met a ride 
home. Reluctantly Barbara agreed to go along, but got out a block 
from her house. “I didn’t want John to know where I lived. I didn’t 
want to see him again.” But Mary Ellen had given Barbara’s telephone 
number to John, and he called her the next day. “If you don’t go out 
with me, I'll throw rocks through your windows,” he said, laughing. 
Barbara declined, but John persisted. Finally she agreed to a date—a 
tour of the U.S.S. Johnnie Hutchins. Afterward, she and John ate fried 
clams and butterscotch sundaes at Howard Johnson's. 

Barbara and John went out again, and by late spring of 1957 they 
were in love. They also had two large problems. John’s tour on the 
Hutchins was coming to an end, and Barbara was pregnant. 

She told John the day that she found out. “My first reaction was just 
to get the hell out,” John remembered. But the more he thought about 
marrying Barbara, the more he liked the idea. “I thought, Hey, this 
could be really good. I could have one of those great Italian families 
like my grandpa Scaramuzzo. Only, I was going to do it right, not like 
my father and mother had done.” 

A few days later Barbara confronted John. “Well, what are we going 
to do—get married or what?” 

“Oh, all right,” John replied. “Let’s get married.” 

Barbara discovered that couples could get married in North Carolina 
without waiting if the woman was at least nineteen years old, and so 
they were married June 4, 1957, in Durham. Barbara telephoned her 
mother to announce her news. John told Arthur, who had married 
Rita and was stationed in Norfolk. Then he called his parents. His 
father sounded genuinely happy, but John could tell that Peggy was 
merely feigning enthusiasm. “If you’re happy, then I’m happy, Johnny 
boy,” she told him with deliberate cheerfulness. 

Barbara gave birth on December 27 to a healthy girl. They named 
the baby Margaret Ann, after their respective mothers. 
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Navy LIFE WAS HARD ON THE new family. Six months after Margaret 
was born, John had to report to Norfolk to the U.S.S. Forrestal, an 
aircraft carrier. The transfer sounded terrific at first. Arthur and Rita 
were in Norfolk. And the Forrestal was the newest carrier in the fleet, 
the first ever designed to accommodate jet aircraft, and the largest 
ship in the world. It was longer than ten football fields placed end to 
end, and it reached thirteen stories above the water. Capable of 
holding ninety aircraft, it could move at an astounding speed of 
thirty-three knots. Assignment to the 5499-man crew of the Forrestal 
reinforced John’s belief that he was one of the navy’s rising stars. 

“By this time I had aced the high school GED and had no difficulty 
passing a two-year college equivalency test. I was studying like a maniac 
and making every rank at the absolute minimum time. The thing I 
liked about the navy was that promotions were based upon how well 
you did on exams, not how well you kissed ass.” 

Unfortunately, John’s transfer to the Forrestal was a disaster. The 
carrier was about to leave for seven months in the Mediterranean. 
Barbara was unnerved. What would she and the baby do while John 
was at sea? John telephoned his parents in Scranton and made ar- 
rangements for Barbara and Margaret to move in with them. 

John and Barbara were both miserable during the separation. Per- 
haps it was jealousy over John, but Barbara and Peggy couldn’t stand 
each other. As soon as John’s cruise was over, he and Barbara re- 
turned to Norfolk. “I’m quitting the navy as soon as I can,” John 
suddenly announced one afternoon to Barbara and to his brother 
Arthur. “I can’t stand these aircraft carriers anymore.” 

“Try to get on subs once again,” Arthur pleaded. The next morning 
Arthur drove to the personnel office at the Norfolk Naval Base and 
was able to get John sent in May 1959 to a sub tender, the U.SS. 
Howard W. Gilmore, based in Charleston, South Carolina. John was 
thrilled. Arthur hadn't gotten him on a sub, but this was close enough. 

Barbara gave birth to Cynthia, the couple’s second child, that same 
month. Their third daughter, Laura, was born April 24, 1960. Mar- 
ried less than three years, they had three daughters. 

By May 1960 John had earned a total of five promotions. Even 
though their family now numbered five, every time John got a promo- 
tion and more pay, they put the raise into a savings account. Saving 
money was an obsession with them, a testament to how much they 
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cared for each other. Barbara bought powdered milk for her daugh- 
ters even when she could afford fresh milk. John wore his shoes until 
they could no longer be resoled. Both refused to tip waitresses. 

“When I first met Barbara,” John said, “I told her my plans for life. 
I was going to save my money and invest it and have something going 
for me when I got out—a business run by someone else. I wasn’t going 
to be like my dad with no money, no future.” 

In June 1960 John was judged fit for submarine duty because the 
navy had lowered its vision requirements. Five months later John 
moved Barbara and his daughters back in with Peggy and Johnny in 
Scranton and left for sixteen weeks of training at the navy submarine 
school in New London, Connecticut. 

After training, John was assigned to the U.S.S. Razorback, a diesel 
submarine stationed in San Diego, and he moved his wife and children 
there. Then the Razorback was sent to San Francisco, and John moved 
his family into subsidized navy housing on the base. For the first time 
in their marriage John and Barbara had a normal nine-to=five life 
together for a long period. They also allowed themselves some spend- 
ing money for restaurants and movies. 

The togetherness, however, wore thin. Barbara spent most of her time 
talking about their three daughters, and John was bored by domestic 
discussions. She in turn grew weary of John’s endless sea stories. 

“My wife,” John told me, “was becoming a typical lazy navy wife who 
didn’t want to do anything but sit at home and raise kids. She was 
doing absolutely nothing to progress or improve herself. She talked 
endlessly about getting her GED, but she never went after it.” 

In early spring of 1962 John moved his family again—the fifteenth 
move in five years—to Vallejo, California, where he reported to the 
US.S. Andrew Jackson, one of the navy’s new nuclear-powered subma- 
rines. It was a trying time. Barbara was pregnant again and had 
started complaining about John’s refusal to help around the house or 
care for the children—Margaret, age four; Cynthia, age two; Laura, 
age one. Despite her badgering, John refused to lift a finger. “The 
navy is my job. The house and children are yours!” 

Barbara went into labor on November 1, 1962. John had planned to 
play in a baseball game that day with some fellows from the radio 
crew, so he dropped Barbara at the hospital entrance and then went 
on to the game. Barbara gave birth to a boy. 
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“I had always planned to name our first son John Anthony Walker 
the Third,” Barbara Walker told me later. “Every time I got pregnant 
I prayed it would be a boy so that John could have a son who he could 
pass his name to. But when I had my baby boy, John was at some 
damn baseball game with his pals. So 1 named my son Michael Lance 
Walker, and when John found out, he was furious.” 

It was one of the sweetest moments in her life, she recalled. 


Chapter Three 


TOP SECRET—SPECAT printed on it in bold letters. SPECAT, short 

for special category, meant that even military personnel with top 
secret clearances couldn’t examine the book without special authoriza- 
tion. John knew why. The book contained the plans for the beginning 
of World War III. 

John lifted the cover of the red binder and read the title: Single 
Integrated Operational Plan (SIOP). Officially, no such plan existed. The 
SIOP was the Pentagon’s road map for a full-scale war with the Soviet 
Union. It contained a list of all U.S. nuclear weapons and their targets. 

John had been given permission by the captain of the nuclear sub- 
marine U.S.S. Simon Bolivar to see the SIOP. The captain had received 
a message that another U.S. submarine had developed mechanical prob- 
lems. Until it was repaired, the Bolivar had to cover some of its targets. 

It took John just a few minutes to log the Bolivar's new assignment, 
but the SIOP fascinated him, and he read every possible detail before 
locking it up in a safe. 

“It was incredible,” he recalled later. “Haven’t you ever wondered if 
the United States would go after the Eastern bloc countries like Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia if there were a full-scale war? What cities 
would be blown up in Russia and in what order? Well, here it was—all 
of it—in my hands, and I was reading it! I mean, this was your wildest 
nightmare, and it was right before my eyes!” 

It was at this point that John remembers wondering how much the 
Soviet Union would pay for stolen U.S. military secrets, but he insisted 
that his curiosity was nothing more than just that. His thoughts, he 
said, were similar to those of a man who inherits a valuable family 
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heirloom. He has no intention of selling it, yet he wonders how much 
it would fetch. Knowing the Soviets might pay thousands of dollars for 
a copy of the SIOP made John’s access to it that much more savory. 

John had joined the submarine fleet just as it was being converted 
from an aged diesel flotilla into a modern nuclear armada. His first 
submarine assignment had been to a diesel-powered vessel, but a year 
later he joined the crew of the new, nuclear-powered U.S.S. Andrew 
Jackson. One year after John came aboard, the Jackson launched the 
first Polaris A-3 missile, on October 26, 1963. The two-stage, 30,000- 
pound Polaris A-3 could hit a target 2875 miles away. For the next two 
years John roamed the Atlantic and the Mediterranean on the Jackson. 
Barbara and the four children lived in navy housing in Charleston. 

While John was a radio operator on the Jackson, he underwent his 
first and only background investigation, and was granted a clearance 
to work with top secret and cryptographic materials. 

Nuclear submarines and Polaris missiles were not the only bits of 
frontline technology John was privy to. To counter the Russian threat, 
the Pentagon devised numerous antisubmarine warfare techniques. 
The most impressive was SOSUS, an acronym for Sound Surveillance 
System, several hundred specially built hydrophones installed on the 
continental shelf off the East and West coasts. America’s nuclear sub- 
marine program had paid extraordinary attention to making U.S. 
submarines as noiseless as possible. However, the Russians had focused 
on speed, and built nuclear subs that created a much more jarring 
wake. By 1962 a Soviet submarine could not leave its home port and 
head for deep water without being detected by SOSUS. 

The SOSUS system was another top secret that made John pause 
and wonder, How much would this be worth to the Reds? 


WHEN the Jackson moved to Charleston, John and Barbara began to 
live a little higher on the hog. “When I came home at night, we would 
both have a drink before dinner, just like we saw in the movies. I 
drank Scotch and Barbara drank gin and tonic.” 

After each cruise John came home with bottles of cheap, tax-free 
liquor. “All of us had a drinking problem during those years,” said 
Donald Clevenger, a crewmate of John’s and a friend of the family’s in 
the mid-1960s. “Our life-styles were built around parties and booze.” 

In August 1965 one of John’s commanding officers transferred to 
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the nuclear-powered submarine U.S.S. Simon Bolivar and asked John 
to transfer with him and run the Bolivar’s radio room. John quickly 
agreed. “I was beginning to peak. I was at the top of my profession.” 

In the spring of 1966 Barbara received an upsetting telephone call 
from a close buddy of John’s. “I think my wife is in love with your 
husband,” he warned her. A few minutes later the sailor’s wife 
knocked at her door. The woman announced that she was leaving her 
husband for John. Barbara poured her a cup of coffee and began 
gently asking her questions. “How did you get here, dear?” 

The woman, who was only twenty-two, said that she had driven over 
in her husband's car. “If you get divorced, you are going to lose that 
car,” Barbara said. “Now, are you going to go to work or what?” The 
woman said she hadn't thought about that. “Well, your husband isn’t 
going to support you anymore if you divorce him.” Barbara spent 
almost an hour explaining “reality” to the woman. After she left, 
Barbara began dealing with her own situation. 

Barbara was furious at John, who was away on a ninety-day Polaris 
cruise. Her fury was tempered, however, by the same reality that she 
had described to the young woman. After all their years of penny- 
pinching, John and Barbara had finally achieved a financial status that 
allowed them some luxury, and Barbara didn’t want to give that up. 
Not yet. She was still in love with John too. They often fought, but 
there were still some good times. Just a few months earlier they had 
taken a second honeymoon. Barbara had flown to Spain and met 
John. They had bought a fire-engine-red MG Midget and driven the 
back roads of Spain, Italy, and France. It had been a magical trip. 

“I knew my husband was changing.” He was only twenty-eight years 
old in 1966, but he looked much older. He had lost most of his inky 
black hair, and his melancholy eyes were concealed behind thick black- 
framed glasses. His skinny frame had puffed out. “John was worried 
about getting old. He suddenly had to have a sports car, and he kept 
talking about how we needed more money and nicer things.” 

Barbara convinced herself that John’s sexual escapade was merely a 
passing fling. When he returned home, she didn’t mention the sailor’s 
wife. Barbara had decided that the best way for her to keep John from 
straying was to work harder at pleasing him when he was at home. 

On July 6, 1966, John and Barbara signed a $15,400 mortgage to 
buy a small house and 4.87 acres of land in Ladson, South Carolina, 
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roughly fourteen miles north of Charleston. John got the idea of 
turning the house into a bar. With help from local teenagers they set to 
work remodeling the house, but a few weeks after they started, John 
had to take out a second mortgage of $4250. 

That September, Arthur Walker’s ship, the U.S.S. Grenadier, arrived 
in Charleston for repairs. Arthur headed for John’s apartment, and 
soon agreed to come into the bar as a partner for $1000. 

In order to save money, John, Barbara, and Arthur started the 
painting and final renovations of the bar themselves, but they hadn't 
finished when John had to leave for a cruise aboard the Bolivar. 

Barbara’s version of what happened next is disputed by Arthur, but 
this is how she tells the story. “John insisted that Art stay in our 
apartment every night to guarantee that the next morning he would 
be ready to go back to the bar and help with renovating it. 

“One night, after John had gone to sea, Art and I went to the bar 
and painted and got back to the apartment really late. I was tired, so I 
took my shower and put on pink pajamas—We aren‘ talking negligee. 
I mean, who looks sexy in pink pajamas?—and I came back.in the 
living room and the lights were turned low and there was music on 
and Art said, ‘Let’s have a drink.’ Then Art says, ‘Oh, let’s dance, and 
I think, Barbara, this is not a brilliant thing to do—dancing in your 
pajamas, but I did it anyway, and one thing led to another and Art 
kissed me and I felt real bad, and I said, ‘I really wish that wouldn't 
have happened,’ and he got nervous and decided to leave. 

“The next day we worked at the bar, and then we went to the 
apartment and we had some drinks and he kissed me, and this time we 
didn’t stop and I had sex with my husband’s brother.” 

According to Barbara, her sexual relationship with Arthur lasted for 
the next ten years. Arthur claimed Barbara exaggerated. He admitted 
to having sex with her twice, once in 1966 and again in 1968. 

Just before the bar was finally ready to open, John was promoted to 
the rank of warrant officer and ordered to the naval base in Norfolk, 
and Arthur’s ship left Charleston. He returned to Key West, Florida, 
where he was stationed. 

“I begged John not to open the bar, but there was no way to stop 
him and Arthur,” Barbara continued. “They were going to own a bar. It 
sounded so grand and they loved telling their sailor buddies about it.” 

John and Barbara struck a deal. She and the four children would 
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stay behind in Charleston. If the bar didn’t show a profit after one 
year, they would sell it. From the day it opened, the bar lost money. 

John was making the four-hundred-mile trip from Norfolk to 
Charleston nearly every weekend. He refused to acknowledge that no 
woman could raise four children, run a business, and survive on his 
hand-to-mouth budget. Barbara just wasn’t working hard enough, he 
said, and he was angry because she had started to drink to ease her pain. 

They argued, and Barbara told John that she had had enough. That 
afternoon one of their creditors had come in and demanded that 
Barbara pay for equipment. “I tried to explain that we didn’t have the 
money,” Barbara told John, “and then he told me that if we didn’t 
have it, then he was going to take it out in trade with me for an hour.” 

John didn't react. 

“Is that what you want, John? You want me to prostitute myself for 
your damn bar?” Barbara shouted. 

“Do what you have to do,” he replied. “But I’m not closing this bar. 
I’m not going to end up like my old man.” 


FROM its exterior the operations headquarters of the U.S. Atlantic 
Fleet looks more like a furniture warehouse than a gold mine of highly 
sensitive military secrets. But the drab concrete building in Norfolk is a 
bustling command post that controls the precise movements of a 
horde of complex fighting ships. Day after day thousands of scram- 
bled messages from naval stations, warships, submarines, and spy satel- 
lites flow in. All ships operating in the Atlantic are directed from 
within the windowless, two-story operations building. 

In April 1967 John became a watch officer in the message room 
responsible for communicating with every U.S. submarine operating 
in Atlantic waters. If a nuclear submarine came upon the Leninsky 
Komsomol, a Russian sub, off the coast of France, the encounter was 
immediately reported to the office where John worked. If hostilities 
erupted in the Middle East and the Pentagon decided to dispatch 
more submarines to the Mediterranean, John was the man who con- 
tacted an Atlantic-based submarine and directed it through the Strait 
of Gibraltar. While he was on duty in the message room, John was 
required to read every top secret message that was sent or received. 

Sometime in December 1967 John stole his first top secret document 
for the Soviets. John said later the theft was an impulsive act caused 
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by his deep depression over his marital and financial problems. “It was 
late one night and this other guy and I were talking about how much 
classified information was worth, and this guy jokingly says that it 
would be easy to steal documents. I said, “Well, who are you going to 
sell them to? What are you going to do, walk up to the front door of 
the Soviet . . . and I stopped without finishing the sentence because I 
was thinking, Hey, that’s exactly what I’m going to do! It’s my way out! 
I’m going to steal classified information and take it to the Soviet embassy. 
After the guy left my desk, I did it, just like that, totally on impulse.” 

A casual conversation with another sailor might have nudged John 
across the Judas line, but John himself remembered he had been 
curious about the value of stolen military secrets since the day he had 
first peeked into the Single Integrated Operational Plan. And he chose 
the first document that he stole with great care. 

The message center where John worked was housed in two offices. 
The larger office contained two rows of dull gray desks, filing cabinets, 
a paper shredder, a copying machine, and a small enclosed area where 
a radio operator worked. The watch officer’s desk where Johr sat was 
separate from the other five desks in the room. Located in a corner, 
facing the wall, it gave John a measure of privacy. 

A doorway near John’s desk led to a smaller room that contained 
banks of cryptographic machines and Teletypes. The cryptographic 
machines were used to unscramble ship-to-shore messages and to en- 
crypt shore-to-ship transmissions. The crypto room also contained two 
small safes and a huge walk-in vault containing a desk and two more 
combination safes. The navy’s most critical codes were kept inside the 
two small safes in the vault. 

In the 1960s the navy encrypted ninety-nine percent of all its radio 
transmissions. Like the other military services, the navy relies on the 
National Security Agency (NSA) in Fort Meade, Maryland, for its codes 
and cryptographic machines. During John’s tenure at Norfolk the codes 
were delivered to a specially trained naval officer at each station and on 
each ship, known as the Registered Publications System (RPS) custodi- 
an. The RPS custodian kept a detailed record of who saw the codes and 
why. The navy changed its codes each day. In this way, even if the 
Russians were lucky enough to unscramble a radio transmission, they 
would know the code only for twenty-four hours. Each month the RPS 
custodian removed one month’s worth of codes, called keylists, from 
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the vault and placed them in one of the safes outside the vault for the 
watch commander. The keylist told how to change the various dials, 
rotors, plugs, and wires on the cryptographic machines so that they 
would encrypt and decipher messages according to the code for that day. 

Since John was a watch officer, he knew the combination of the safe 
where the current month’s keylists were kept. John also had obtained 
the combinations to the vault and the two safes inside it. 

The first document that John stole was a keylist for a KL-47 crypto- 
graphic machine, one of the oldest still in use. 

“I chose the KL-47 list more for appearance than for actual worth. 
The KL-47 was outdated and really only used for a backup in the ’60s, 
but it still had a very high classification and that was impressive as hell. 
I remember the keylist had the words Top SECRET—SPECAT printed in 
big bold red letters across the top of the page.” 

John wasn’t certain whether an employee at the Soviet embassy in 
Washington would recognize the keylist for a KL-47 cryptographic 
machine, but he was confident that the simplest embassy worker would 
understand TOP SECRET. 

There was another advantage to selling the Russians the keylist for 
the KL-47. The CIA or navy would have a difficult time tracing a leak 
to John. “The KL-47 had been around for twenty years, and God only 
knows how many people had used it during that time.” 

The hardest part was not removing the keylist from the safe, John 
explained, but copying it. As watch officer, he could remove the KL-47 
keylist and study it without arousing suspicion, but making a copy of 
any top secret document was immediately suspect. 

Sometime after midnight John opened the safe, removed the keylist, 
and took it to his desk. With his back to the other six or eight men in 
the room, he tucked the KL-47 keylist between the pages of a magazine. 

John waited for nearly a half hour before he stood up and walked to 
the copying machine. He placed the magazine on the glass, closed the 
plastic cover, and made a photocopy of a page of the magazine. He 
looked around the room behind him. No one was watching, so he placed 
the keylist face down on the glass and quickly closed the plastic cover. 

“Hey, Skipper, you can get into a lot of trouble for what you're 
doing!” a voice said. 

John spun around. One of his men was standing a few feet behind 
him, coffee cup in hand. John was about to have diarrhea. 
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“You know better than to copy personal items on that machine,” the 
sailor said. “Naughty, naughty, naughty.” He laughed, and John 
feigned a chuckle. When the sailor turned and walked away, John 
struggled to regain his composure. Then he pressed the copy button. 
This was the closest that John ever came to getting caught while 
actually stealing a top secret document. 


Chapter Four 


it into his pants pocket, and walked out, right past the armed 
marine guards. He was unable to sleep when he got back to his 
room and, after hours of fidgeting, dressed and drove to Washington. 

John wasn't really certain about how to approach the Soviets. Obvi- 
ously, the most direct way was to march up to the embassy. But what 
then? Did he simply ring the doorbell and announce that he wanted to 
become a spy? Would the Soviets believe him or think his actions were 
a trick? And what if the FBI was watching? As he drove, John decided 
to rely on an old navy acronym: KISS—Keep It Simple, Stupid. “The 
simpler it was, the less there was for me to screw up.” It became his 
golden rule for spying. 

Just outside Washington, John looked up the address of the Soviet 
embassy in a telephone book. He drove into the city, parked the MG, 
hailed a cab, and gave the driver an address several numbers higher 
than the embassy so that he could get a good look at where he was 
going before he got out of the cab. 

The embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is less than 
four blocks from the White House. The grandiose stone mansion in 
the 1100 block of Sixteenth Street, N.W., had been built at the turn of 
the century by Mrs. George M. Pullman, widow of the railroad sleep- 
ing car magnate, but she never got around to occupying the rectangu- 
lar four-story structure. Instead, it became the embassy for the last 
czarist family, the House of Romanov. By the mid-’60s, it had become 
a forlorn place with pale gray wooden shutters that were always closed. 

The taxi dropped John a block north of his destination. As he 
covered that block his eyes darted from side to side, searching for the 
G-men he suspected of lying in wait. As he got closer John saw a gold 


J: returned the KL-47 keylist to the safe, folded his copy, tucked 
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plaque by the front door of the embassy with the Cyrillic letters CCCP 
on it. He continued walking to the corner of Sixteenth and L streets. 
He paused, turned around, and realized that he had just made his first 
mistake as a spy. He should have walked directly into the compound. 
“I was simply giving the FBI a second chance to see me.” 

John hurried back toward the building. “A car had just left the 
embassy and this big Russian was closing the iron gate behind it. I slid 
through the gate, really startling this guy.” 

John announced that he wanted to see the embassy’s “security man- 
ager.” The Russian at the gate didn’t seem to understand. 

“Embassy security! Where’s the director?” John repeated, almost 
panicked. This was taking too long. He didn’t want to stand in front of 
the embassy any longer than necessary. But the Russian still didn’t 
react. John walked past him to the front door. He jerked it open and 
stepped inside, startling a young woman perched behind a tiny desk. 

“I need to see the man in charge of your security,” John stammered. 
He heard the front door open and close behind him. The gatekeeper 
was now standing between him and the door. After a few moments the 
receptionist disappeared behind a door at her right. 

John hadn't examined the man at the gate closely. Now he saw that 
he stood well over six feet tall, had broad shoulders and a prizefight- 
er’s nose. The receptionist finally reappeared and motioned John into 
a small office. John sat and waited. 

After several minutes a slender man in his late twenties entered the 
office. “Why did you come here?” the man asked. 

John stood. “Are you with embassy security?” he asked. 

“Why did you come here?” the man repeated calmly. 

John suddenly realized that he and the slender Russian were not 
alone in the room. The gatekeeper had quietly joined them and was 
standing, once again, behind John. 

“I am interested in pursuing the possibilities of selling classified 
United States government documents to the Soviet Union,” John said. 
“I’ve brought along a sample.” John removed the KL-47 keylist from 
the front pocket of his jacket and handed it to his Russian inquisitor, 
who studied it cautiously. He turned and left the room. 

“It suddenly hit me that I was no longer on U.S. soil,” John Walker 
told me later. “They could have killed me right there.” 

The embassy official returned and asked John his name. The ques- 
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tion caught John off guard. For some reason he had assumed that he 
could sell military secrets to the Soviets without telling them his name. 

He quickly decided to lie. “James,” John said. “Harper.” Like John- 
nie Walker, Harper was the name of a brand of whiskey. 

The Russian asked John for identification. 

“Is this necessary?” John protested. 

The Russian insisted. John opened his billfold, withdrew his military 
identification card, and held it up so the Russian could read it. 

“John... Anthony... Walker .. . Jr.,” the Russian read aloud. 
“Thank you .. . Mr. Harper.” 

John’s face felt warm. 

The Russian smiled and sat down behind the desk across from John. 
He motioned John to sit. “Please,” the Russian said. “We desire the 
document that you have brought. We want more such documents. We 
welcome you, friend. So please let me have your identification.” 

John pushed his ID card across the desk. The Russian excused 
himself again and left the room. Five minutes passed. Then ten. John 
kept looking at the time. He was going to be late for the midnight 
watch. The watch officer John would relieve was going to be angry. 

When the Russian returned to the office, John complained, “I have 
to get back to work.” The Russian apologized, explaining that he and 
John still had to talk about several crucial things, such as security 
precautions, John’s access to other documents, future meetings, and 
most important of all, John’s motivation. 

“Is your coming here political or financially motivated?” he asked. 

“Purely financial. I need the money.” 

The Russian nodded sympathetically. He began asking John ques- 
tions about his life-style. Was he married? Did he have a drinking 
problem? Did he use drugs? The exchange reminded John of a job 

interview, and he felt uncomfortable once again. This was taking too 
much time. “Look,” John said, interrupting, “here is what I had in 
mind.” He quickly offered, in effect, to sign a “lifetime contract” to 
supply classified information, primarily NSA keylists, in return for a 
regular salary, “just like an employee.” 

The Russian seemed stunned at the idea of paying a spy a weekly 
salary. How much did John expect? Between $500 and $1000 per week, 
John said. He handed the Russian a copy of his duty schedule for the 
next month so that they could choose a date for their next meeting. 
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It would be better if there were no face-to-face meetings, the embassy 
official said. But John would have to meet with a KGB contact at least 
one time to discuss dead drops, his salary request, and what kind of 
documents he could provide. The Russian told John to draw up a 
“shopping list” of classified information at his disposal. John should 
return in two weeks to a shopping center in Alexandria, Virginia, 
and stand outside the Zayre store there at precisely two p.m. He 
should carry a folded Time magazine under his right arm. “A man will 
approach you and call you dear friend.” 

John took out a piece of paper and began writing down the instruc- 
tions. “You mustn't do that,” the Russian said. “It isn’t safe.” 

John continued to write. “I got a bad memory for some things.” 

The Russian left the room. When he returned, he handed John an 
envelope. It contained bills—all fifty-dollar bills. 

“One thousand dollars,” the Russian said. He then asked John to 
sign a sheet of paper. John balked because he couldn’t read Russian. 

“What is this?” he asked. 

“A receipt, of course,” the Russian replied. John signed it. 

The Russian motioned John toward the hallway, where several men 
were waiting. One handed John a full-length coat and broad-brimmed 
hat. John put them on and was led to a side door where a car was 
waiting. The men crowded around John, dwarfing him. 

“Good-bye, dear friend,” the embassy official said. 

The cluster of Russians moved quickly outside and pushed John 
into the center of the back seat. No one talked. The car raced down 
the alley that separates the embassy from the Washington Post building 
and pulled onto a main thoroughfare. During the next half hour the 
car raced around northwest Washington until it finally came to a 
sudden stop in a residential neighborhood. Within seconds John was 
shoved out and stripped of the hat and coat. The embassy car sped away. 

Standing alone on the sidewalk, John began to feel euphoric. He 
had done it! He removed the envelope from his jacket and fanned the 
bills. “I knew I was about to make a lot of money,” he said later. 
“One hell of a lot of money.” 


BARBARA couldn't believe that John suddenly had enough cash to 
repay a $700 loan and buy Christmas presents for the family. Christ- 
mas was the only time of the year when John and Barbara were 
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extravagant. Because every cent had gone to renovating the bar, 
Christmas 1967 had been looking bleak until John arrived in Charles- 
ton with a billfold full of cash. John lied. “I got a second job.” He said 
he had made extra cash working for a car rental agency. Barbara 
didn’t believe the story, but she didn’t press John for answers. Instead, 
she cooked a big Italian dinner, exactly as John wanted. 

John was soon en route to Washington for his second meeting with 
the Russians. He was bewildered by the fact that he hadn't been 
arrested. The FBI must have seen his clumsy entrance at the Soviet 
embassy, he thought. Federal agents were probably searching through 
military records at the Pentagon at this very moment, trying to match 
his face with a name. “It took me a long time to get over the feeling 
that someone was about to arrest me,” he said. 

John had brought a small packet of classified information with him 
on this trip, along with the shopping list of classified documents that 
he could supply the Soviets. By now they would have had time to 
check the authenticity of the KL-47 keylist with their own crypto- 
graphic experts. Obviously, they would want John to supply them with 
the next month’s KL-47 keylist and, if possible, a technical manual that 
showed exactly how the machine was wired. 

Because of his training, John knew that the keylist he had sold the 
Russians was actually only half of what they needed to read an en- 
crypted message. If the Russians were lucky, ingenious, and unrelent- 
ing, they might be able to break the KL-47 code and transcribe some 
messages, but it would be extremely difficult without access to an 
actual KL-47 machine. John would have supplied a wiring diagram if 
he had had access to the technical manual for the KL-47 machine, but 
he couldn't find one. 

He did have access, however, to the keylist and to technical manuals 
for at least four other types of cryptographic machines, devices used 
much more frequently than the KL-47. John had written the names of 
the machines on a sheet of paper; the KWR-37 machine, KW-8 and 
KY-8 systems, and KG-14 machine were included. John also had writ- 
ten the word SOSUS to show he had access to much more than just 
cryptographic devices. He knew the location of key SOSUS hydro- 
phones off the Soviet landmass, the Aleutian Islands, and Iceland. He 
also wrote the acronym SIOP, which referred to the nuclear battle 
plan he had seen while aboard the Simon Bolivar. 
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The Russians had asked John to compile a list of navy personnel at 
the message center, with a short biography of each sailor there. The 
KGB especially wanted to know about any of his co-workers’ weak- 
nesses: married men with mistresses, drug addicts, alcoholics, homo- 
sexuals, officers in financial trouble. John had worked diligently and 
composed an elaborate report on his peers. 

He had begun to pay conscientious attention to every message that 
crossed his desk, making copies of the most interesting, including the 
precise location, destination, and mission of ships and submarines in 
the Atlantic. Some messages contained “rules for peacetime engage- 
ment” that told a ship’s crew how and when it could respond with 
gunfire if it came into contact with a Soviet vessel. John had also 
copied messages that navy ships had filed when they sighted Russian 
ships and submarines. These would help the Russians to know when 
they had been observed and when they had avoided detection. 

Even though his shopping list contained a tantalizing collection of 
classified information, John wanted something more to astound the 
KGB and crystallize his importance in their minds. He had saved the 
best for last. At the bottom of his shopping list John wrote, “Keylists 
and technical manuals for the KW-7, also known as Orestes.” 

In the 1960s the KW-7 was the most important cryptographic equip- 
ment in the United States, used by the navy, air force, marines, army, 
and the CIA. It was being used extensively in Vietnam. Supplying the 
Russians with the KW-7 keylist and the technical manuals that could be 
used to reconstruct a KW-7 machine was like throwing open the door 
to thousands of U.S. military messages. 

John knew that giving the Russians access to the KW-7 crypto- 
graphic machine could cost American lives in Vietnam if the Russians 
shared intelligence gained with the North Vietnamese. But he con- 
vinced himself that the Russians wouldn't share intelligence informa- 
tion with the Vietcong. The KW-7 was simply too valuable for the 
Russians to share. Already John’s sense of his own importance as a 
figure in the cold war had grown to monstrous proportions. 

“I decided,” John told me during one of our first interviews together, 
“that if I was going to be a spy, and I clearly was going to be one, then 
I would be the best damn spy there ever was, and that meant giving 
them everything. And that’s exactly what I did.” 

John met his Russian contact outside the Zayre store in Alexandria 
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as scheduled. A voice behind him said, “Hello, dear friend. Please do 
not turn around, but walk with me.” 

John did as he was told. The man was about six feet one, had dark 
brown hair, wore glasses, and was clean-shaven. This KGB agent had a 
clear, pleasant voice that reminded John of his father. In his thirties, 
John guessed. Only his cigarette held pinched between thumb and 
forefinger betrayed the fact that he was not an American. Americans 
hold cigarettes between their first two fingers. 

The Russian asked John if he had seen any cars more than once 
during his trip, which might mean that they had been trailing him. 

“No, I don’t believe I was followed,” John answered. 

John and the Russian walked through a neighborhood near the 
shopping center. The Russian spoke slowly and calmly about John’s 
new career as a spy. The KGB would pay him a salary of $4000 a 
month in return for cryptographic information like the KL-47 keylist. 
He’d get extra money if he obtained specific items that the Russians 
needed, but he would never receive less than $2000 each month as 
long as he had access to cryptographic materials. , 

John quickly agreed to the terms, and the Russian turned to security. 
John should never telephone the Soviet embassy. He should tell no 
one, including his wife, that he had become a spy. He should be 
extremely careful with his money and not spend it lavishly by buying a 
new car, fancy clothes, or a new house. Copying documents was risky. 
John would be given a Minox camera to photograph them. 

The agent described how a dead drop was performed and gave 
John pointers on how to detect whether he was being followed. “If you 
are on foot, get into a taxi but only go two or three blocks and then get 
out. Watch behind you this entire time and see if anyone does the 
same.” John could also lose someone who was following him in a car by 
walking up a one-way street against traffic. 

The Russian asked John if he had access to a technical manual for 
the KL-47 machine. John replied that the operations headquarters in 
Norfolk didn’t have one. In that case, the agent explained, John would 
be given a hand-held device invented by the KGB specifically to read 
the internal wiring of the machine. He would receive it and a Minox 
miniature camera in the first dead drop. John should hide the de- 
vice because it would be a dead giveaway to anyone who knew 
anything about cryptology. 


“What about the pill?” John asked. 

The Russian didn’t understand what John was talking about. 

“Aren't you going to give me some sort of pill that I can take if I’m 
arrested, so I can commit suicide?” John asked. 

The Russian appeared confused. “No, we don’t do that,” he said. 

He asked John to give him any material he had brought with him. 

“I didn't know I was supposed to bring it out here,” John replied. 

“Where is it?” 

“I put it in a locker at National Airport,” John said. The Russian 
stopped walking. He warned John that lockers were routinely checked, 
and he suggested that John get the documents immediately. “I will 
contact you there,” he said, turning briskly and walking away. 

John hurried to the airport. He hadn’t wanted to carry the docu- 
ments to the shopping center, fearing that the FBI would be waiting 
there to arrest him. The main terminal was crowded as usual. A man 
in a two-piece gray suit standing near the lockers was reading a news- 
paper. A woman sat nearby knitting. John wondered if they were 
watching for him. He decided he was being paranoid. Opening his 
locker quickly, he grabbed the package of documents and rushed out 
through the glass doors. He heard the Russian’s voice behind him. 

“Hello, friend,” he said. “Let's walk into that parking lot.” A car 
pulled up beside them as they neared the parking lot entrance, and 
the KGB agent took John’s package and handed it through an open 
window to a man inside the car, which sped away. 

“Did you bring your shopping list?” the Russian asked. John handed 
him the paper. When he finished reading the list, the agent said that he 
was particularly interested in the KW-7 keylist and technical manuals. 

“I can get those, but it could be difficult,” John said. The Russian 
indicated that he would pay John a bonus of $1000 or more for the 
KW-7 keylist, particularly if he could get it within a few weeks. The 
Russian handed John an envelope containing instructions for the dead 
drop and listing the steps John must follow to contact the Soviets in an 
emergency. If they needed to get in touch with him, they would send a 
birthday card signed, “Your dear friend,” his cue to go to a prear- 
ranged location in Washington, where he would find instructions. 

“Do you understand everything that I’ve told you?” the Russian 
asked. “Yes,” John assured him. The Russian handed him another 
envelope, which contained cash. 
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“We will not meet again face to face for a long time,” the Russian 
said, “but we will become good friends and we will communicate in the 
dead drop packages. We want you to know that we are very concerned 
about you. Many people who come to us help us for years and then 
retire. We hope you will be one of them. Good-bye, dear friend.” ‘The 
Russian gently patted John on the shoulder. The patting must have 
been a signal, because a car pulled up seconds later. The agent quickly 
stepped inside and was gone. 

John kept on walking for several minutes and then hurried back to 
his car to count his money. The Russians had given him his $4000 
salary, plus an extra $1000. 

Sometime in early January, 1968, John delivered the keylist for a 
KW-7 machine in a dead drop in a Virginia suburb of Washington. On 
January 23, 1968, the U.S.S. Pueblo was captured by the North Kore- 
ans in international waters off their coast. The Pueblo was a secret- 
intelligence-gathering ship, outfitted with sophisticated eavesdropping 
gear, that had been dispatched to “intercept and conduct surveillance 
of Soviet naval units operating Tsushima Straits.” One crew member 
was killed and the other eighty-two were captured during the surprise 
North Korean attack. During the next eleven months the crew mem- 
bers were held hostage and tortured in North Korea. 

After John Walker was arrested, FBI agents quizzed him extensively 
about the timing of his delivery of the KW-7 keylist. They asked 
repeatedly if he knew anything about the Pueblo capture. John vehe- 
mently denied any connection between the two events. At one point the 
FBI theorized that the Soviets might have urged the North Koreans to 
attack the Pueblo because the KGB had access to the KW-7 keylist. The 
Russians had to have known that the Pueblo contained extensive cryp- 
tographic equipment, including the KW-7, the theory went. 

It is difficult to believe that John’s delivery prompted the Russians to 
undertake such a convoluted and risky action. But after the Pueblo 
crew was released on December 23, 1968, a naval investigation re- 
vealed that the attack had happened so quickly that the ship’s crew had 
failed to destroy several important cryptographic machines, including 
a KW-7. U.S. intelligence sources now believe that machine was subse- 
quently delivered to the Soviets. 

Because the KW-7 was so widely used and so vital to U.S. military 
communications, the NSA decided not to scrap it after the Pueblo 
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incident, but to modify it, on the theory that its changes plus the daily 
keylists would be adequate safeguards. What the NSA didn’t know, of 
course, was that John was providing the KGB with keylists and all of 
the KW-7 technical manuals. As soon as the NSA sent out the revised 
technical manual, John photographed it and delivered the film to the 
Russians. 

In the first few months that John Walker was a spy, the KGB gained 
access to the United States’ most widely used cryptographic system. It 
was as if the U.S. Navy had opened up a branch communications 
office in Red Square. It marked the beginning of the deciphering of 
more than one million classified U.S. military messages. 


Chapter Five 


spent the money from the Soviets as soon as I got it. There was 
no point in being frugal, because I felt I was going to be arrested 
at any minute,” he said. “I lived from dead drop to dead drop.” 

John earned $725 per month as a navy warrant officer. The Soviets 
were paying him $4000 per month. Though the KGB warned him not 
to attract attention by spending lavishly, John couldn’t resist. In April 
1968 he rented a three-bedroom apartment in a swanky Norfolk com- 
plex and told Barbara and the children to come join him. Barbara was 
stunned by her new home. The apartment featured luxurious wall-to- 
wall carpeting, up-to-date kitchen appliances, pristine rooms, and a 
doorman. None of his co-workers was suspicious when John bragged 
about his “new pad” because they had heard him boast about what a 
good investment the bar had become. 

Much to Barbara’s surprise, John offered to buy all new furnishings. 
Barbara had always felt she had a hidden talent for interior decorat- 
ing. Whenever she asked for money, John reached into his front pants 
pocket and removed a thick wad of folded fifty-dollar bills that he 
enjoyed flaunting. By the time Barbara had finished, John had spent 
$10,000 in cash. 

Barbara knew immediately that John had lied to her about having a 
second job, but she didn’t pester him about it. The family was reunited, 
and they didn’t need to scrimp anymore. The days of powdered milk 
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and resoled shoes appeared to be over, and Barbara was glad. 

Like most navy wives, Barbara was used to handling family finances. 
But now John insisted on keeping track of the money. One night 
Barbara asked him to tell her why he seemed to have an endless flow 
of cash. “It’s better for you that you don’t know,” John replied crypti- 
cally. The next day he brought a hypodermic syringe home and placed 
it in the middle drawer of his desk. He thought it might make her 
think he was trafficking in illegal drugs. Barbara didn’t ask any more 
questions about the cash, John recalled. 


On May 20, 1968, the message center where John worked was 
ordered by Vice Admiral Arnold F. Schade, commander of the Atlan- 
tic submarine force, to send a top secret dispatch to the nuclear subma- 
rine Scorpion. The sub had just left Gibraltar on its way to Norfolk 
when Schade ordered it diverted toward the Canary Islands to moni- 
tor six Soviet warships, including a nuclear submarine. Shortly after 
midnight on May 22 the Scorpion filed a routine position report with 
the Norfolk message center; it was six hours away from the Russian 
ships. The submarine missed its next routine report and didn’t re- 
spond to attempts by the message center to contact it. Schade immedi- 
ately received permission to launch a discreet search. Two squadrons 
of destroyers, several airplanes, and a nuclear submarine were dis- 
patched. During the next four days John and his colleagues worked 
around the clock as concern over the missing submarine mounted. 

When the Scorpion didn’t return to Norfolk on schedule May 27, the 
navy quickly organized a full-scale search. Within thirty-six hours, top 
secret dispatches were received indicating that SOSUS hydrophones 
had heard the Scorpion being rocked by a series of explosions, and had 
recorded the sound of the sub’s hull being crushed by water pressure 
as the boat sank two miles to the Atlantic Ocean floor. 

Because the Scorpion had been on a mission to monitor Soviet war- 
ships, there was immediate speculation that it had been attacked. The 
crypto machines in the message center worked nonstop as the investi- 
gation increased to a frantic pace. 

The sinking of the Scorpion devastated Norfolk, the sub’s home port. 
Barbara Walker was shaken by the disaster. She and other navy wives 
talked for hours about the tragedy. But John displayed little outward 
emotion. “The navy is full of risks,” he told Barbara. “Putting your life 
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on the line is simply part of the job. That’s what they pay you for.” 

The Scorpion incident troubled John more than he let on, however. 
Had something he sold to the Soviets played a role in the disaster? he 
wondered. What if navy investigators somehow found out that he was 
a spy? He was scared, but not enough to stop collecting material for 
the KGB. The Scorpion tragedy gave John a mother lode of classified 
documents, including papers on how the navy conducted its search, 
what kinds of information had been detected by the SOSUS hydro- 
phones, and what the U.S. naval intelligence knew about the Russian 
ships. The KGB told John in the notes left at dead drops that it was 
delighted with the material. 

In December 1984 a Norfolk newspaper published previously classi- 
fied navy documents that concluded that one of the Scorpion’s own 
torpedoes exploded aboard the boat. That is the most logical explana- 
tion the navy found, but no one is one hundred percent positive to this 
day about what actually caused the boat to sink. 

Copying messages was much easier than obtaining keylists. Most 
secret messages were routinely photocopied for delivery through the 
chain of command, and it was not difficult for John to make an extra 
copy. He hid the copies in plain sight. 

“The best place to hide something is right under someone’s nose,” 
John bragged. “I put copies of messages in a file folder and stuck them 
in the back of a file cabinet that no one used.” If someone accidentally 
found the file, they would most likely assume it was there because it 
was supposed to be. “The navy never throws anything away and no 
one knows why some things are kept,” John explained. 

John did receive a used Minox camera from the KGB with a small 
chain attached. For focusing a perfect picture, all he had to do was 
hold the end of the chain on a document and pull the Minox back 
until the chain was taut. The Russians provided John with high-speed 
black-and-white film and told him to use a 150-watt bulb when photo- 
graphing documents. John took the photographs inside the crypto 
vault when he was working the morning shift and free of supervision. 

He also used the KGB’s device to determine the KL-47’s circuitry. 
Once again, John applied KISS. During an early morning watch, he 
announced that he needed to inspect the KL-47 machine because it was 
garbling messages. None of the men under his command flinched, and 
John quickly put the hand-held device to work. “A K Mart store 
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has better security than the U.S. Navy,” John told me, laughing. 

John decided to learn how to sail; he immediately fell in love with 
the sport and bought a twenty-four-foot sailboat. In the beginning he 
took Barbara and the children out on the boat. But Barbara would 
complain and the kids would fidget, and soon he was sailing exclusively 
with younger men who worked for him. John supplied the sailboat 
and a metal washtub filled with ice and beer; the sailors brought the 
girls. “I loved sailing. If I wasn’t at work, I was on my boat.” 

One afternoon in 1968 Barbara discovered a metal box hidden in 
the bottom drawer of John’s desk at home. Inside were several rolls of 
film, a map, and black-and-white photographs of country roads with 
trees and bushes marked with hand-drawn arrows. The box contained 
$2000 in cash too. During the next couple of weeks Barbara tried to 
make sense of her discovery. She finally confronted John. 

“Tell me about the box,” she said. “What does it mean?” 

“I’m a spy,” John replied. “That's where I get all the money.” 

Eighteen years later, after John was arrested, Barbara Walker, un- 
der oath, recalled her exchange with John in testimony before a secret 
federal grand jury in Baltimore, Maryland. 


Q.—What occurred during the confrontation? 

A.—I called him a traitor. 

Q.—When you called him a traitor, what was his reaction? 
A.—He told me to shut up, that someone might hear me. 
Q.—Was there a physical confrontation as well? 

A.—Yes, 


Barbara Walker later said that John had punched her in the face, 
giving her two black eyes. But that was not all that she blamed on 
John. 


Q.—Would it be fair to say, Mrs. Walker, that you are an alcoholic? 
A.—Yes, it would. 


Q.—Is that a condition which began to develop around the time that 
you are telling us about now? 
A.—Yes. 


John Walker denied that he had beaten Barbara and driven her to 
drink. He said that he was aware of Barbara’s implication that she had 
objected to his spying out of a sense of loyalty to her country. The 
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issue of patriotism never came up, John insisted. “She concocted that 
stuff about calling me a traitor to make herself look better. Hell, she 
wanted to know how I did it—she thought it was exciting. She said to 
me, ‘Can I get involved in this with you?’ and I said, ‘Barbara, I’m 
going to get arrested any minute. Why do you want to get involved?’ 
and she said, ‘Because I want to prove my love for you. This is 
something we can do together.’ That’s what it was all about. It was 
really sad, because she never did figure out how to keep me happy.” 

When I told Barbara how John had described their confrontation, she 
appeared irritated that someone might believe him. “I’ve told the truth,” 
she said. “I called him a traitor and he hit me. I love my country.” 

Barbara acknowledged that she had volunteered to go with him ona 
dead drop. “Since the marriage was falling apart, I thought that if I 
showed him that I cared, that would help things to change.” 

She hammered home that same point to me during our more than 
thirty conversations. “Family always came first to me,” Barbara said 
repeatedly. At the same time, she rarely mentioned patriotism. 

Before the grand jury, Barbara was asked about John’s explanation 
for why he became a KGB spy. 


A.—The business in South Carolina was failing, and I was trying to 
maintain household expenses, plus the business. 

Q.—He told you that he was doing it for the money? 

A.— Yes. 


Money and family. They were the two themes that continued to 
surface whenever I spoke to John and Barbara. 

John saw Barbara’s willingness to go with him on a dead drop as a 
great opportunity. “I knew,” he told me, “that wives couldn’t be forced 
to testify against their husbands. If she went with me, then even if I 
divorced her, she would still be my accomplice.” 

Barbara did drive John to his next dead drop. He sat beside her in 
the front seat scanning the route with high-powered binoculars for 
FBI agents. Barbara told me later that she was petrified during the 
exchange. But she didn’t make any mistakes or panic when John first 
jumped from the car to drop his trash bag of documents and later to 
pick up his KGB cash. The KGB had put two soft drink cans in the 
bag that John retrieved. Tucked inside the cans were fifty-dollar bills, 
rolled tight like cigarettes. Back home that night, John asked Barbara 
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to set up her ironing board and press each bill flat. She obliged. 
“At that point, as far as I was concerned,” John later told me, 
“Barbara was just as much a spy as I was!” 
The distinction that Barbara Walker had betrayed her country not 
for money—as he had done—but because of a misguided love for him 
and a devotion to her children never crossed John’s mind. 


In THE summer of 1968 John Walker was more miserable than he 
ever had been. The swanky apartment and expensive furnishings 
hadn't helped his marriage. Barbara had become deeply depressed, 
and began drinking more and more. John’s military career also was in 
trouble. “I kept thinking that I was going to be arrested, and I couldn't 
concentrate at work,” John recalled. “I was going wacky.” 

John’s colleagues noticed that he was more nervous than usual and 
that he suddenly had more money than before, but still no one sus- 
pected him of being a spy. 

John bragged so much about the money he made from his bar that 
a fellow watch officer visited it when he was in Charleston. Much to 
John’s relief, he reported that the place was filled with customers. 

In August 1968 John held a beer party on his sailboat. Jimi Eliza- 
beth Thomas, an exuberant nineteen-year-old student at Old Domin- 
ion University, in Norfolk, was one of the guests. No one talked faster, 
drank more, smoked as much, or danced longer than the light brown— 
haired, buxom farm girl. 

“John was at least ten years older than the rest of us,” Jimi Thomas 
recalled when we spoke. “He seemed so mature and interesting be- 
cause he had so much more experience than any of us. John eventu- 
ally asked me for a date and I said yes.” 

Jimi came from a conservative, lower-middle-class family in Kinston, 
North Carolina, and she was eager to probe the fancy life that John 
quickly offered. “I loved to dress up and we would go to the nicest 
restaurants in Norfolk, and I loved it, just loved it. John would buy 
dinner and we would drink and listen to bands and I knew it had to 
cost a bundle, but it didn’t seem to matter to him, not at all.” 

Barbara Walker also was seeing someone else during this time 
period. In September 1968 Arthur and Rita moved from Key West to 
Virginia Beach, a community that abuts Norfolk, and Barbara and 
Arthur resumed their sexual relationship. 
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In November, John took Jimi to Washington with him. She stayed in 
a motel while he, unbeknownst to her, went on a dead drop exchange. 
Before she left college on Christmas break, John bought her a dia- 
mond dinner ring, and on Christmas Eve he sent her three poinsettias. 
Her parents and friends were impressed, but Jimi was beginning to 
feel uneasy. “I didn’t love Johnny Walker,” she recalled. “The interest 
that held me was his money and the good times.” 

John was getting his money’s worth. “Jimi was saving my life,” he 
recalled. “She was the only good thing I had going at the time.” 

When Jimi told John she didn’t love him and felt uncomfortable 
with their relationship, he reacted by spending more money on her. 
But after the college semester ended in May, she returned to Kinston. 

In the fall of 1969 John was told that his work at the message center 
was becoming unsatisfactory. The navy knew something was wrong 
with John, but no one bothered to investigate what it might be, despite 
his top secret crypto clearance and abundance of cash. 

John decided to ask for a transfer, in part because he felt it might be 
safer to spy farther away from the FBI and Washington. He was 
ordered to report to radioman school at the Naval Training Center in 
San Diego, California. 

John told Barbara that he would send for her and the children after 
he got settled in California. Then he telephoned Jimi and asked her to 
fly to Norfolk for a final weekend together. He took her to dinner at 
the officers club. Jimi, who later became a born-again Christian, never 
heard from John Walker again. 


THe KGB had been upset when John first announced that he was 
being transferred to San Diego. John hadn‘t said that he had requested 
the transfer. He was moving from one of the best spots in the navy for 
a spy to a post where he would have almost no access to classified 
information. As a result, the Russians suspected the worst and asked if 
the navy was suspicious. “Please be careful!” the KGB wrote in a dead 
drop note. “Follow all security precautions exactly!” 

The KGB note also carried a not too subtle reminder. John’s spy 
salary would drop to $2000 a month if he was unable to keep a steady 
flow of keylists coming. “The only lever the Soviets had on me was 
money, and they didn’t hesitate to use it.” 

Before he left Norfolk, John had averaged one dead drop exchange 
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per month. But the KGB told John that it wanted him to make only 
two or three dead drops per year once he moved to California. 

“I was astonished,” John told me, “because classified information is 
time sensitive and its value drops the older it gets. The KGB was 
perfectly happy to tape-record all navy cryptographic broadcasts for 
six months and then use the keylists that I sold them to decipher the 
messages. I kept wondering, How can they do this? What does it 
mean? And then it finally came to me. It finally made sense.” 

John decided that the reason the Soviets were willing to wait for 
keylists was because there was no reason for them to hurry. “All this 
talk about us going to war with the Soviets is b.s.,” John told me in a bit 
of self-rationalization. “It’s all a silly game.” 

When John first offered to brief the KGB about his experiences on 
nuclear submarines, it demurred, he claimed. The KGB showed less 
interest than John expected in his recall of the SIOP and the location 
of SOSUS hydrophones. But the most obvious confirmation of John’s 
“it’s all a game” theory was an incident that occurred shortly after the 
Scorpion disappeared in 1968. John cited the episode to buttress his 
hypothesis, but in telling it to me, he revealed just how insanely far he 
was willing to go as a spy to help the Soviets. 

As a message center watch officer in Norfolk, John was part of a 
two-man team responsible for deciphering and implementing the or- 
der from Washington that would authorize a wartime launch of 
Polaris nuclear missiles. The navy held a drill, after the Scorfion disap- 
peared, to test its nuclear firing procedures. “We didn’t know until the 
last moment whether it was practice or genuine,” John remembered. 
After the drill John wondered how much the Soviets would pay him to 
sabotage the real thing. John outlined his idea in a dead drop letter. In 
return for $1 million, John told the KGB, he would refuse to transmit 
“the order to fire.” John was flabbergasted when the KGB showed no 
interest. “Here I was, one of the men who actually turned the key, and 
the Soviets didn’t give a damn! The KGB could have totally nullified 
the most important part of our triad of nuclear defense. Not one 
single Atlantic fleet submarine would have launched a nuclear missile 
against the Soviet Union, and they didn’t care! I mean, wouldn't that 
action have been worth one million dollars to the Soviet Union? But 
they didn’t even ask me about it.” 

When I suggested to John that the KGB might not have trusted him 
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to carry out his part of the bargain during a nuclear attack, he became 
incredulous. “I had already betrayed my country,” he replied. “Why 
wouldn't they trust me to not turn the key?” No, there could be only 
one reason. “All this talk of war between the superpowers is nothing 
but talk,” John concluded, “and I saw no reason why I shouldn't profit 
along with all the ship contractors, arms dealers, and politicians who 
push this fantasy of an inevitable war.” 


JOHN and Barbara rented a cozy, three-bedroom house in San Diego. 
As he had done in Norfolk, John invited the sailors who worked for 
him in San Diego aboard his sailboat for parties and weekend outings. 
In July 1970 a new instructor at the radio school, Jerry Alfred 
Whitworth, took John up on his offer. John liked Jerry from the 
moment they met. Jerry was “much more intellectual” than the twenty- 
five other instructors under John’s command. Jerry smoked a pipe, 
wore a well-trimmed black beard, was slightly bald, and loved discuss- 
ing the writings of Ayn Rand, his favorite author. Jerry was thirty-one 
years old, two years younger than John. He was six feet two and 
weighed an athletic one hundred and eighty pounds. 

There was something else about Jerry that John recognized. He was 
vulnerable. “Here was a guy who looked poised and self-assured, but 
who really needed to have friends. He needed people to like him.” 

John’s dominating personality and Jerry’s insecurity brought them 
together like the opposite poles of magnets, each drawing closer to the 
other to satisfy his own need. 

Jerry Whitworth’s supervisor at the radio school, Bob McNatt, found 
Jerry's friendship with John unusual. “Even though he was the boss, 
Walker was a flake, a jerk,” recalled McNatt. “Jerry was smart, clean- 
cut, a good thinker, and very serious. The only thing I could see that 
they had in common was that Jerry liked to sail and John had the boat.” 

In truth, when they first met, Jerry thought John vulgar and crude. 
But Jerry wanted to learn how to sail, and John was eager to teach him 
aboard his new sailboat, appropriately named The Dirty Old Man. 

As always, John had an ulterior motive. His budding friendship with 
Jerry Whitworth corresponded with his first thoughts about taking in a 
partner as a KGB spy. “I knew that I would eventually have to go to 
sea again. If I had a partner, then there would always be at least one 
person able to make dead drops.” But John didn’t see his interest in 


Jerry as being sinister—rather, “I felt as if I was doing him a favor, 
considering him as a partner.” 

Soon the teacher and pupil spent all of their free time sailing. John 
sailed every Wednesday night, and Jerry was always his first mate, 
following his every command. It wasn’t long before John told Jerry 
that he was his best friend, and three months after they first met, Jerry 
penned this note in The Dirty Old Man’s guest book: “My experience on 
the DOM has been the best!” 

Unbeknownst to Jerry, John was constantly testing him during their 
outings on the boat. 

“I wanted to determine if he had larceny in his heart,” John recalled. 
“So I began asking him what appeared to be innocent questions.” 

One night John and Jerry were returning to San Diego from 
Mexico when John brought up the subject of movies. It was a clear 
night, cool with a black, star-studded sky. John and Jerry were sitting 
on the deck in their swim trunks as the boat edged along the coast at 
four knots. Both had been drinking heavily. 

“I finally got around to seeing that hippie movie,” John said: 

“You mean Easy Rider?” asked Jerry. He had seen the 1969 film 
several months earlier and had recommended it. “I'd like to do that— 
ride my motorcycle across the country.” 

“You going to finance it by selling drugs, like they did?” asked John. 

“You know,” Jerry said, “I might do something like that if I only had 
to do it once. Make one big score and end up with money so I could do 
whatever the hell I wanted to do for the rest of my life.” 

“I didn't respond,” John said years later. “Che Easy Rider remark 
wasn't that significant on the surface, but it was probably the two 
hundredth remark that I had gotten from Jerry, and together they 
told me exactly what I wanted to know about him.” 

On another late cruise Jerry told John that he had been married 
once and hadn't notified the navy when his wife divorced him. In- 
stead, Jerry continued to draw extra pay for housing that married 
sailors receive and eventually pocketed $6000 of illegal gains. 

Whenever possible John used his rank as chief warrant officer to 
favor the radioman first class. In July 1971 John picked Jerry to 
chaperon approximately a hundred high school students who had 
been invited to spend a week at the Naval Training Center as a reward 
for winning local science contests. 
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The chaperon’s assignment turned out to be a landmark event for 
Jerry Whitworth. During the high school visit he met his future wife, 
Brenda L. Reis. Several young girls were enamored of their gregarious 
guide, and Jerry corresponded with a few teenagers for a while after 
they returned home. Brenda was different from the others, however. 
The slightly pudgy sixteen-year-old from Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
didn’t lose interest in her navy guide. 

Jerry told John he was not interested in Brenda romantically. “She 
just seems like a nice girl who is fun to write to.” Besides, Jerry already 
had a romantic interest in San Diego. Shirley McClanahan was a tall 
navy dental technician with bright red hair and brown eyes. 

John encouraged Jerry to invite Shirley on the sailboat, and he did. 

“I had never been sailing before,” Shirley told me later. “It was just 
exhilarating. I couldn't get enough of it.” Soon Jerry and Shirley 
joined John every Wednesday night aboard The Dirty Old Man. 

“I always liked Johnny,” Shirley recalled, “but you should have seen 
the dogs that he took out on the boat when his wife wasn’t along. Some 
of them were real sleazebags.” 

John’s poor choice in women wasn’t related to any problem with his 
looks or money. After he turned thirty he had developed an obsession 
about being well groomed. Gone was his pasty complexion: he was 
tanned and his skin looked weathered. Gone was the pudgy waistline: 
he had dieted and exercised. Gone too was the balding head: he had 
bought himself a hairpiece. He wore a thick gold chain around his neck 
and kept his shirt unbuttoned almost to the waist. He favored bright 
plaid hip-hugger pants with bell-bottom cuffs and black half boots. 

Shirley didn’t think Barbara Walker was much better than most of 
John’s dates. “I couldn't stand John’s wife,” Shirley told me later. “She 
used to sit on the boat and drink, drink, drink. She was only in her 
thirties, but she was dowdy.” 

Shirley decided that she and Jerry should introduce John to her 
roommate and close friend, Mary Ann Mason, who also was a dental 
technician at the Naval Training Center. Mary Ann was a voluptuous 
twenty-two-year-old blonde who reminded John of Jimi, especially 
after Mary Ann explained her attitude about life. “I don’t worry about 
tomorrow,” she said. “I just see how much fun I can have today.” 

John was anxious to date Mary Ann, but she was apprehensive 
because he was married. She agreed to go out on the boat when 
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Shirley and Jerry were along, but she refused to see John alone. 

John came up with novel ways to change Mary Ann's mind. He 
asked her if she wanted to go flying with him. “I just got my pilot's 
license,” he said. “Help me celebrate.” He bribed her with weekend 
trips to posh Mexican seaside resorts, and he bankrolled lavish shop- 
ping sprees. “John never showed up without flowers or perfume,” 
Mary Ann Mason remembered. “He wasn’t pushy at all. We dated a 
long time before we went to bed together. I liked that.” 

John never told Barbara about Mary Ann, but she knew he was 
sleeping with someone else. “I think he wanted me to know about his 
infidelities,” Barbara Walker said. “I think he was proud of them. He 
would come home at three or four in the morning, and he used to 
delight in leaving his shirts with makeup all over them for me to find.” 

Laura Walker recalled during an interview later that “San Diego was 
the turning point” for the entire family. “This is when my father no 
longer cared about anyone but himself, and he let everyone know it, 
and it is when my mother began turning to alcohol because of the way 
that he treated her,” Laura told me. One afternoon, after several 
drinks, Barbara took off her wedding band and engagement diamond 
and threw them in the trash. John didn’t even notice. 

“I remember I was on the sofa watching television one afternoon,” 
Michael Walker said, recalling his childhood in San Diego. “I stuck my 
hand between the cushions and I felt this gun. I pulled it out. It was 
loaded and everything. It was my mom’s nickel-plated thirty-eight. I 
put it back between the cushions, and I went to Margaret’s room, and 
we called all the kids together and I said, ‘Hey, Mom is going to shoot 
Dad.’ I just knew it. I had seen them fighting a few months earlier. 
Wham! He had decked her, knocked her flat on the floor with his fist, 
and I thought, This is it. We are all going to die. That’s why I figured 
when I saw the gun that Mom was going to kill him. All of us kids sat 
by the front window so we could warn my dad when he came home 
from work. It kept getting later and later, and my mother was sitting 
in the next room getting drunk, and here comes the MG up the 
driveway. We kids started screaming out the window, ‘Don’t come in, 
Dad! She’s going to kill you!’ but he didn’t hear us, and then all of a 
sudden we hear this bang, bang! The next thing I knew, Margaret had 
Jumped out the window to get away.” 

Barbara’s shots hit the coffee table. 
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After the shooting John decided that he had to get away from 
Barbara and his family. He also had to do something about the Soviets, 
who were increasing pressure to deliver keylists. So John came up with 
what he considered the perfect solution: he applied for sea duty on a 
ship deployed off the coast of Vietnam. “The Vietnam War,” John 
explained later, “was one way to get your ticket punched in the navy. It 
was a way to advance your career, and it was a way to get me away 
from Barbara.” 

In the summer of 1971 John received orders to the U.S.S. Niagara 
Falls, a supply ship based in Oakland but due for an extended Viet- 
nam deployment. John flew immediately to Washington, D.C., to tell 
the KGB about his new assignment. “I will be the Classified Material 
System custodian aboard the ship,” John wrote in a note, “the officer 
responsible for all of the ship’s cryptographic keylists and machines.” 

No one, not even the commander of the Niagara Falls, would have 
the unlimited access to cryptographic material that John would have. 
No one! John was confident as he flew back to San Diego that the 
KGB would soon restore his spy salary to $4000 per month. The navy 
had, in John’s own words, given him “the keys to the kingdom.” 


Chapter Six 


OHN saw his transfer to Oakland and the U.S.S. Niagara Falls in the 
fall of 1971 as an opportunity to patch things up at home, and 
he let Barbara choose their next house. The ship was scheduled 

to remain in port until June 1972 in preparation for its ex- 
tended cruise. But over the next eight months, life at the Walker home 
degenerated. “I'd come home from work,” John recalled, “and find 
that Barbara had spent the entire day in bed with a bottle. The kids 
were beginning to run wild.” 

Margaret was only fourteen, but she was as tall and as strong as an 
adult woman. She dominated her younger sisters and brother. Cynthia, 
twelve, was quiet, skinny, and was considered rather simple-minded by 
her family. Laura was a sassy and deceptive eleven-year-old, indepen- 
dent and strong-willed. Michael was spoiled. He was Barbara’s baby 
and his father’s favorite. Although he was shorter than most nine-year- 
old boys and thin, Michael was cocky and clever at getting his way. 
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John and Barbara argued constantly. If he berated her, she would 
snap, “You made me what I am!” He hated it when she said that. 

“I remember seeing my father knock my mother across the room,” 
Cynthia told me. “I think my mother really started hating my father 
during this time period, but she also loved him. One side of her loved 
him so much that she couldn’t leave him, but the other side hated him 
so much that she couldn’t stand it.” 

John certainly wasn’t confused about his feelings toward Barbara. 
“Barbara became nothing to me,” John recalled. “What is the opposite 
of love? It isn’t hate, like everyone says. It is total indifference. I 
couldn't care less what Barbara did. It was really my wish that she 
would simply dry up and blow away.” 

When I asked Michael about his mother, he said, “Look, I really love 
my mother, but I want to tell you the truth, and the truth is that she 
got sadistic back then.” One morning Michael and Cynthia bought two 
mice at a pet store. Michael loved animals and wanted to keep the mice 
as pets, but Barbara was in no mood for that. “She had been drinking,” 
Michael recalled. “My mother grabbed one of the mice, the one that I 
had named Little Ben, and she took him into the bathroom and made 
me and Cynthia watch while she dropped him in the toilet and flushed 
it. I saw Little Ben swim like crazy, and then he was gone. I cried and 
cried, and I pleaded with her to leave the other mouse alone. A few 
days later she tossed the other mouse in the toilet and flushed it. It 
really bummed me out because it was so sick. She got worse. She was 
really angry inside.” 

One night Barbara ordered Cynthia to wash and dry the dishes, 
which hadn't been washed for several nights. Reluctantly, Cynthia 
filled the sink and began washing while Barbara sat in the living room 
drinking Scotch. An hour later, angry over how long Cynthia was 
taking to finish the job, Barbara flew into the kitchen. “My mother 
pushed Cynthia’s face right into the dishwater,” Michael told me. “I 
was afraid, really afraid, that she was going to drown her, but she let 
her up and then started hitting her.” 

When I asked Barbara Walker about that incident, she acknowl- 
edged that she had done exactly what Michael had described. 

Even Michael, who was favored as a child, was afraid when Barbara 
drank. When he forgot to take out the trash one morning, Barbara 
lifted him up and stuffed him in the trash can with the garbage. 
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Years later, as she sat with a plastic tumbler of Scotch in her hand, 
Barbara told me that her favorite liquor was Johnnie Walker Red, a 
fact that she considered ironic since John and the espionage are what 
she claimed had forced her to become dependent on alcohol. 

By June 1972 the Niagara Falls was ready to leave Oakland, and 
John decided to make a final dead drop exchange before the ship left 
port. He told Barbara that he was going to Washington “on business,” 
and was stunned when Barbara asked if she could go with him. 

“I thought that if I kept showing him how much I loved him, things 
would be all right,” she later said. 

They flew to Washington and checked into a Holiday Inn in Fairfax, 
Virginia. The exchange with the KGB went smoothly, and when they 
returned to the motel, Barbara was startled at the amount of cash that 
John had received. The used $50 and $100 bills totaled $35,000. How 
were they going to get that much cash home? she asked. What if 
airport security opened their carry-on bags? John suggested that they 
hide much of the cash on their bodies. John handed her a long piece 
of gauze and a roll of thick white tape, which she used to attach bills 
around his waist. He did the same for her, forming a green girdle of 
somber pictures of Ulysses S. Grant and Benjamin Franklin. 

After they returned home, they went to their bank safe-deposit box. 
John had ten envelopes, and he put twenty-five hundred dollars into 
each one and then put them all in the box. “On the first of every 
month take out one envelope,” John told Barbara. “One thousand 
dollars is for our monthly bills—the mortgage, telephone, water, et 
cetera. The other fifteen hundred is spending money.” Barbara was to 
buy cashier's checks and use them to pay the bills by mail. Under no 
circumstances was she to deposit any cash in their checking account. 
“There is no way we can justify the cash flow,” he told her. Barbara 
nodded. She would take good care of his money while he was at sea. 


On June 16 the Niagara Falls left Oakland for the naval station at 
Subic Bay, Republic of the Philippines, its foreign home port. The 
supply ship was a floating shopping mall, filled with up to 16,050 tons 
of such items as uniforms, jet fighter parts, apples, medical supplies, and 
mail. It had a crew of four hundred and twenty-four, including John. 

The radio room was John’s empire, where he supervised all message 
traffic to and from the ship. For the first time in his naval career he 
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also had officer deck duties, which meant he sometimes got to steer the 
ship. Because the Niagara Falls was scheduled to be gone for ten months, 
it carried an extraordinary amount of cryptographic materials, includ- 
ing keylists for all of the navy’s most important crypto machines. These 
included the KWR-37, the NSA’s newest; the KL-47, still used as a 
backup system; the KY-8, a voice-scrambling machine that made voice 
communications sound like an incoherent Donald Duck; and the KW- 
7, still the most widely used encoding device for the U.S. military. 

All keylists were kept in a safe inside a large steel vault. But such 
security was meaningless when the person in charge was a spy. John 
was the only officer who had the authority to inspect the keylists and 
technical manuals at any time without anyone else present. This gave 
him tremendous access. Sometimes he kept his Minox camera locked 
in his desk inside the crypto vault so he could pull it out whenever 
needed. He kept the exposed rolls of film in his camera bag. Safe 
inside the vault, he spent hours photographing the NSA-created codes. 

By mid-July, John’s ship was off the coast of Vietnam. It was the 
middle of the monsoon season, yet the Nragara Falls managed to deliver 
a record number of supplies to fifty-three warships during a fourteen- 
day period. It would deliver goods for fifteen days and then return to 
Subic Bay to restock, which could take up to fifteen days. 

Because John was the Classified Material System custodian, he often 
was asked to serve as a courier when the ship made its supply run. If a 
warship needed a fresh batch of keylists, John tucked them into a 
briefcase chained to his wrist and flew by helicopter to the ship. While 
there, John asked if the ship had any top secret dispatches that needed 
to be hand-delivered to another ship awaiting replenishment by the 
Niagara Falls. Most of the time John was given a pouch filled with 
classified material to deliver “up the line.” Working as a courier gave 
John access to such a wide range of secrets that after his arrest the 
navy could not determine exactly what John might have stolen or how 
it might have affected naval operations in Vietnam. 

On October 2 the Magara Falls arrived in Hong Kong for R and R, 
described in the ship’s log as “five glorious and carefree days.” John 
told his commanding officer that he was experiencing severe financial 
difficulties at a bar he owned in South Carolina and had to return 
home immediately. “The captain was really pissed because he didn't 
think officers should take leave. But he let me go.” As required, John 
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was thoroughly searched before he left the ship. The shore patrol was 
trying to stop sailors from smuggling supplies off the ship and selling 
them in Hong Kong’s black market. No one questioned the dozen rolls 
of exposed film in John’s camera bag, however. John was following his 
golden rule for spying once again—KISS. 

John arrived home unannounced because he wanted to check on 
what Barbara was doing. “She was drunk,” he claimed. “All of the 
money in the safety-deposit box was gone. The kids got some of it, I 
know,” John remembered. “They had been getting up early and 
sneaking into Barbara’s room and going through her purse. They 
didn’t take five or ten dollars. They took hundreds and just spent it.” 

John flew immediately to Washington, D.C., and delivered his film 
to the KGB. The KGB gave him approximately $30,000 at the drop. 
When he returned to California, he used some of the cash to pay bills 
and also prepaid as many monthly bills as he could. He wrapped and 
stashed the remaining cash inside a hollow cinder block, covered the 
block with concrete, and cemented it to the floor in the garage. Then 
he flew back to his ship. 

On November 28 the radio room in the Niagara Falls received an 
urgent message. An F-4 jet fighter had crashed somewhere in its 
vicinity, and the ship was ordered to begin an immediate search for 
the missing pilots. John helped coordinate the rescue mission. He 
knew at the time that the information he had sold the KGB could have 
contributed to the downing of U.S. jets. But as usual he convinced 
himself the Soviets never shared any of his secrets with the North 
Vietnamese. “The Soviets didn’t want anyone to know they were read- 
ing our mail, and I am confident that nothing I gave the KGB ever 
was relayed to the Vietcong. Getting a steady supply of keylists was 
much more important to the KGB than helping an ally.” 

It was this type of reasoning that made it easy for John to participate 
in a thrilling rescue attempt for downed pilots during the afternoon 
and later that evening photograph the classified messages for the KGB. 

None of John’s superiors had the remotest suspicion he was a spy, as 
evidenced by his 1972 performance evaluation: 


Chief Warrant Officer Walker is intensely loyal, taking great pride in 
himself and the naval service, fiercely supporting its principles and 
traditions. He possesses a fine sense of personal honor and integrity, 
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coupled with a great sense of humor. . . . He has an active self- 
improvement program which includes enrollment in the commercial 
instrument flying course and the completion of naval intelligence 
correspondence course. He is an active sailboat enthusiast and an 
accomplished aircraft pilot. . . . 


When the Niagara Falls returned to Oakland in April 1973, John 
hurried home to reclaim the money that he had hidden in the garage. 
He found the concrete chipped away and the money inside the cinder 
block gone. Once again the Walkers were broke, and John left imme- 
diately for Washington and another dead drop. The KGB had re- 
stored John’s salary to $4000 per month after he resumed delivering 
keylists, and he anticipated a payment of nearly $50,000 in salary and 
bonus payments. In the KGB trash bag he found a long note, hand- 
written in capital letters: 


PLEASE DESTROY! 

DEAR FRIEND, “i 

WELCOME BACK! IT HAS BEEN A LONG TIME! HOW WAS THE TRIP? 
WHAT ARE YOUR IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES? I HOPE YOU ARE FINE, 
EVERYTHING IS OKAY AND YOU ARE ENJOYING YOUR VACATION. EN- 
CLOSED ARE $24,500. THIS INCLUDES THE PAYMENT FOR THE PERIOD OF 
SIX MONTHS .. . PLUS $500 FOR EXPENSES. THE REST OF THE MONEY 
THAT WE OWE YOU WILL BE ENCLOSED IN MY NEXT DELIVERY TOGETHER 
WITH USUAL AMOUNT DUE TO YOU AT THIS TIME. I REALIZE THAT YOU 
MAY RESENT THIS PROCEDURE, BUT WE ARE DOING IT OUT OF CONCERN 
FOR YOUR OWN SAFETY IN VIEW OF THE NEW SECURITY REGULATIONS 
INTRODUCED AT AIR TERMINAL IN JANUARY. I AM SERIOUSLY WORRIED 
WHETHER YOU WILL BE ABLE TO GET SAFELY THROUGH INSPECTION THE 
CONTENTS OF THIS DELIVERY. . . 


The KGB, John decided, was jerking him around, and he was an- 
gry. But there was little he could do about the decision, and he had 
something more pressing to worry about. 

It was almost time for him to undergo a background investigation by 
the FBI, required every five years for everyone with a top secret 
clearance. An FBI agent would review John’s credit records and ques- 
tion his friends, neighbors, and relatives to learn if he had any sort of 
problem that made him a security risk. John wasn’t worried about 
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anything that he had done. But he was “scared to death of Barbara’s 
mouth.” He decided that he couldn't chance a thorough examination. 
There was only one thing for him to do—forge his own security 
clearance. It was risky, but he was confident that he could pull it off. 

The easiest way to avoid an investigation, John decided, was to make 
it appear he had already been through one. As an officer, he had 
access to the ship’s personnel records. One afternoon he strolled into 
the records office and removed his own file and the records of another 
sailor who had recently passed a background review. He compared the 
files and noticed that the only difference was a salmon-colored back- 
ground investigation form with an FBI stamp on it. 

John used tracing paper to copy the FBI stamp. The next day he 
drove to a print shop. “I wore my uniform, and I showed the guy the 
paper that I had traced. I told him that we had lost the stamp and 
needed another one exactly like it. He just figured I was getting it for 
the navy.” The clerk said he could duplicate the stamp, but it would 
cost $2.97. John grinned. 

That same day John stole the proper salmon-colored form from the 
ship’s supply cabinet, filled it out, and used his fraudulent FBI stamp 
to authenticate it. He put the forged form in his personnel file and 
waited. Several weeks later he thumbed through the personnel records 
of several sailors. The ship’s security officer had tagged them for a 
five-year review, but had passed over John’s file. “I had undermined 
the navy’s security system and all it cost me was two ninety-seven.” 

John found living at home during this period intolerable. “I went 
sailing and flying and I stayed on the ship. I just escaped from it all.” 


JOHN was more than ready when the Niagara Falls began its second 
extended cruise in the western Pacific on January 3, 1974. One of the 
ship’s first stops was the island of Diego Garcia, a lonely, barren out- 
post in the Indian Ocean. The navy was building a communications 
station on the island, and one of the men assigned there was John’s 
sailing buddy from San Diego, Jerry Whitworth. Jerry gave John a 
guided tour of the island, but there wasn’t much to see. There were no 
women on the island, and there was little except an occasional volley- 
ball or softball game for amusement. John couldn't think of a worse 
assignment, but Jerry seemed content. He had a girlfriend in Bang- 
kok, and he and his friend Cliff went scuba diving nearly every day. 
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BEFORE THE NiAGARA FALLS returned to Oakland, it was ordered to 
participate in an antisubmarine warfare exercise with three other 
ships. John photographed several classified messages about it because 
he knew the KGB would want to know how the navy found Russian subs. 

When the ship reached Oakland in late July, John had made two 
significant decisions. “I decided to make another go of it with Barbara 
and the kids rather than divorce her,” he said. John also decided it was 
time to take on a partner as a spy. 

“After the hassle with the background investigation, I knew I was 
going to have to bring someone in and eventually get out of the 
service, even though I really loved it. Otherwise, I was going to have 
the same problem every five years of my career with the danger of a 
background check and Barbara shooting off her big mouth. 

“I had been thinking about this, I guess, for a long, long time and 
just hadn’t realized it, because I knew immediately who I was going to 
recruit. I decided that there was only one person on the entire planet 
earth that I trusted enough to recruit as a spy.” 


i 


Chapter Seven 


ERRY Alfred Whitworth was born near Muldrow, Oklahoma, on 
August 10, 1939. It was not a joyous event. His twenty-five-year- 
old mother, Agnes, whom everyone called Bobe, was not married 

when she discovered that she was pregnant, and her devout parents, 
Marion and Cassie Owens, were horrified. 

The Owens clan arranged a wedding for Bobe before she gave 
birth. But no one can remember just how long Johnnie Whitworth 
stayed with his bride. “I remember Johnnie asking Bobe if she wanted 
to go to California with him,” said Bobe’s younger sister. “Bobe told 
him no, she wasn’t leaving home, and that was the last that most of us 
ever saw of Jerry’s father.” 

Jerry lived with his mother at his grandparents’ farm for the first six 
years of his life. It was a picturesque place with a pair of cottonwood 
trees suitable for climbing in the backyard. 

Papa Owens was a man’s man—arrow straight and hardy. He spoke 
few words, was obeyed without question, and showed little outward 
emotion. Jerry’s mother, Bobe, was much the same. She stood almost 
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six feet tall, was reed slender, and was known as the best basketball 
player that Muldrow ever produced. 

Bobe was unhappy as a single mother, and her son realized this even 
though he didn’t know why. Years later Jerry described his mother as 
“cold and distant.” Whenever Jerry wanted attention, he ran to Mama 
Owens, his grandmother. She comforted Jerry when he got a splinter 
in his hand. She was the one who hurried to his bed when he cried out 
petrified by a nightmare. And she massaged his chest with homemade 
salve when his small body burned with fever. 

In early 1947, when Jerry was seven years old, Bobe’s younger sister 
introduced Bobe to William “Bill” Henry Morton, a soldier. He was 
twenty-six years old, seven years younger than Bobe. After a lightning 
courtship Bill and Bobe married. No one told Jerry until it was done, 
and he reacted by running out of the room in tears. After Bill was 
discharged from the army in 1948, the family lived in a modest house 
less than one mile from Papa and Mama Owens. 

Jerry loathed his stepfather. Nearly everyone in Muldrow agreed 
that Bill Morton turned nasty when he was drunk. Jerry ran away 
from home. Soon he was living with his grandparents again. 

Weekdays Jerry was called upon to do his share of the farm work, 
but on Saturday he rode with his aunt to Fort Smith, Arkansas, ten 
miles away. While she shopped, he went to the movies. “Movies be- 
came an escape for me as a child,” Jerry told a friend years later. “I 
learned that there was a much bigger world out there than the farm 
and Muldrow.” 

By the time Jerry was a teenager, Bobe and Bill Morton had two 
daughters, Regina and Donna Jean. Because Jerry didn’t live at home, 
it was difficult for him to maintain a relationship with his half sisters, 
but he and Regina became good friends. 

Jerry had plenty of money as a teenager. The money came from his 
uncle, Willard Owens, who supplied Jerry nearly every Friday night 
with a twenty-dollar bill. Uncle Willard was fifteen years older than 
Jerry, but he treated him more like a younger brother. “I don’t think 
anyone loved that boy more than I did,” Willard Owens recalled later 
when I met him. Owens was considered a rogue by Muldrow stan- 
dards. He was a freethinker who argued with nearly everyone, spent 
his money as quickly as he earned it, and was married three times. 

Jerry adored his uncle. Willard encouraged Jerry to question, rather 
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than blindly follow, his high school teachers and the local Baptist 
preacher, and it was his uncle who convinced him to give junior 
college a try rather than become a farmer. 

After he graduated from high school, Jerry took a summer job on a 
highway construction crew to earn his college tuition. But one after- 
noon Jerry overheard his grandpa grumbling about Uncle Willard’s 
fast-paced life. The next morning Papa Owens and Jerry argued. 

For the first time in his life, Jerry spoke back to his grandfather. “It’s 
none of your business how I spend my money or how Uncle Willard 
spends his,” the seventeen-year-old boy stammered. A few hours later 
Jerry caught a ride into Fort Smith and joined the navy. He didn’t feel 
comfortable anymore living at the Owenses’. 


AFTER a few months at sea, most single young sailors have some- 
thing other than sightseeing tours on their minds when they reach a 
foreign port. Not Jerry Whitworth. He was a supply clerk on the 
aircraft carrier U.S.S. Bon Homme Richard when he went to sea in 1957 
for the first time, and when he heard that the carrier was stopping at 
Osaka, Japan, for liberty, he rushed to the ship’s small library and 
checked out as many books as he could about the Far East. Jerry spent 
hours mapping a detailed itinerary. Among the books that he read was 
The World of Suzie Wong, a romantic tale about an illiterate Hong Kong 
prostitute with a heart of gold. 

When it was time to go ashore, Jerry’s shipmates cajoled him into 
joining them for a few drinks before he set off on a tour. They got 
him drunk and took him to a whorehouse. When Jerry emerged the 
next afternoon, he told his friends that the illicit experience had been 
one of the most glorious moments in his life. He had met a wonderful 
Oriental prostitute, just like Suzie Wong, who, he was certain, had felt 
something special toward him. 

It didn’t take Jerry long to realize he was not worldly, so he asked 
two friends to teach him how to dress fashionably, what kind of drinks 
to order at bars, and how to bargain with hookers. “Jerry was very 
influenced by other people,” recalled Roger Olson, who became Jerry’s 
closest friend in the navy. 

Jerry was discharged from the navy in August 1960. His pal Roger 
had also been discharged and was going to a California college. Jerry 
enrolled in the same school. 
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But after Roger graduated, Jerry’s interest in academics waned. In 
June 1963 he abandoned college and reenlisted for two years. This 
time the navy sent him to a supply center in the Los Alamitos Naval 
Air Station near Long Beach, California. There he met an unortho- 
dox sailor named Windsor Murdock, who both intimidated and 
intrigued him. 

Shortly after Jerry met Murdock, Jerry’s half sister Regina died of 
cancer at the age of sixteen. Jerry’s best friend in Muldrow, Geneva 
Green, told me that Jerry took Regina’s death really hard. “ ‘Geneva,’ 
he said, ‘if God can let that happen to a good person like Regina, I just 
can’t believe in Him.’ ” 

When Jerry returned to Los Alamitos after the funeral, Windsor 
Murdock knew that the problem was more than grief. “Have you ever 
read Atlas Shrugged?” he asked. 

“No,” said Jerry. 

“You should,” said Windsor. “It'll change your life.” 

The next day Jerry bought a copy of the Ayn Rand novel. The book 
and Ayn Rand’s philosophy of objectivism were a revelation to him. 
The murky mysteries of life were now crystal clear. There was no God. 
All the weight that Papa and Mama Owens had placed on his shoul- 
ders as a child by dragging him to services suddenly was lifted. Logic 
and reason were the answers, not some primitive belief in a higher 
authority. Windsor Murdock had shown Jerry the way. 

In June 1965 Jerry was again honorably discharged from the navy. 
He went back to Muldrow. He lasted three months there before decid- 
ing that he no longer fit in. 

This time he reenlisted for a six-year tour in order to qualify for 
vocational training. No one in Muldrow was surprised when he left. 


In May 1967 the navy sent Jerry to the radioman’s school in Bain- 
bridge, Maryland, and from there, for advanced training, to the Naval 
Training Center in San Diego. Three years later, in mid-1970, Jerry 
reported back to the center as an instructor. His commanding officer 
was John Anthony Walker, Jr. 

John and Jerry were together at the radio training school for only 
one year before John was transferred to Oakland and the Niagara 
Falls. But during that period Jerry had found another Windsor Mur- 
dock, another father figure to admire. 
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AFTER HIS TOUR ON DieGo Garcia ended in June 1974, Jerry 
Whitworth was discharged from the navy for a third time. He and 
Roger Olson had renewed their friendship, and they left immediately 
on a two-month cruise in a twenty-foot sloop that Roger had bought. 
The fifteen-hundred-mile trip took them around Baja California into 
the Gulf of California and was Jerry’s imitation of Easy Rider. 

During the voyage they talked endlessly about their lives, how both 
had suffered failed marriages and faced uncertain futures. Roger was 
dating a Jewish woman, and he had become fascinated by Judaism and 
Israel. The more Roger spoke, the more Jerry became interested in 
the religion. “He actually began to develop strong feelings about 
Israel,” Roger said. “I knew I influenced him.” 

Jerry was uncertain about what he should do next with his life. 
Roger knew his longtime friend was unhappy. “Jerry, more than any- 
thing else, I think, wanted attention. He wanted to do something 
important. He wanted to be someone and amount to something in 
someone’s eyes other than his own.” : 

SAN Diego International Airport lies slightly northeast of the Naval 
Training Center where John and Jerry had originally met. Both men 
knew the airfield well, particularly a colorful restaurant called Boom 
Trenchard’s Flare Path Cafe near the main runway. 

Jerry had just returned from his two-month voyage with Roger 
when John telephoned from Oakland and said he wanted to fly down 
and take him to lunch. Jerry was eager to tell John about his sailing 
adventure. They sat upstairs at Boom Trenchard’s at a corner table out 
of earshot of the bar. John let Jerry chatter on, listening patiently to 
his account of the Baja cruise, theories about national politics, and talk 
about his latest interest—Israel. After lunch and a few gin and tonics 
John’s voice dropped to a whisper and he got to the point. 

“Jerry, I want to talk to you about something that is highly confiden- 
tial and sensitive and extremely delicate,” John said. “It involves crime, 
so if you don’t want to discuss it, tell me and we will drink these drinks 
and leave here friends and I will never bring it up again.” 

Jerry told John to continue. 

“Okay, you got to understand that if we even talk about this, you will 
be part of a conspiracy, and you could be put in prison even though 
you haven't done anything at all. So do you want to hear more?” 
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By now Jerry was totally absorbed and pushed John to tell him. 

“Okay, Jerry, but you've got to promise me that you are not going to 
go to the authorities and turn me in. You have got to give me your 
word as my best friend that it will never go any further, even if you 
decide that you don’t want to get involved. I have never told anyone 
else what I am doing,” John said, lying. “You are the only person that I 
trust.” 

“Okay,” Jerry replied. “What is it?” 

“You promise not to turn me ine” asked John. 

“I promise, for God’s sake!” 

“Okay,” said John. “I trust you. The only reason that I am telling 
you now is because what I am doing is very safe and very very profit- 
able, and I want you to get involved. I want a partner.” 

John sounded so sincere that day. But years later he recalled how he 
had continued to “bait the hook” that afternoon. “Bringing Jerry into 
the ring was extremely dangerous because all Jerry had to do was say 
yes to me and then pick up the telephone and turn me in. If Jerry had 
really played his cards right, he could have become a national hero. 
The navy would have given him meritorious promotions, allowed him 
his choice of duty stations, and given him anything he would have 
asked for if he had turned me in. So I had to make certain that the 
money I discussed with him had to outweigh the money that he could 
get by turning me in. I told him that he could make from one thou- 
sand to four thousand dollars per month if he helped me. I kept 
emphasizing that it was safe. Then the icing on the cake was that I 
tailored my pitch to fit what Jerry wanted to hear. I knew he wanted to 
do something with his life. I made it sound as if I was doing something 
that was really important. Admirable, in fact.” 

John finally described what he was doing—sort of. “I gather intelli- 
gence in the international arena. I buy it and sell it.” 

“You mean you sell classified information?” Jerry asked. 

“Exactly. I’ve been doing it for years!” 

“Holy s---!” Jerry replied. “Who’s the buyer?” 

“I had anticipated this question,” John said later, “and I knew that 
my answer was critical. This could turn him on me. So I said, ‘Jerry, I 
can’t tell you that, but there is a large population of people who buy 
this type of information. It is not necessarily the bad guys. It could be 
publications, or it could be an ally—for example, Israel.’ 
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“Israel had been having a tough time and Jerry had told me all this 
bull about Israel and the Jews, so I purposely led him in that direction. 
I kept hammering on the point that Israel was our best friend. It had 
always been my intention to claim I was passing information to Israel if 
I was ever captured. I figured that all the Jews in this country would 
see me as some sort of misguided patriot and they’d get me out of 
trouble since they own all the newspapers and television networks. 

“But the point about Israel was really irrelevant. He was part of the 
conspiracy now. He knew that classified information wasn’t supposed 
to go to any foreign government, allies included. 

“But Jerry agreed on the spot to become my partner, just as I 
figured he would. The next step was talking about how to get him 
back in the service and where he should go to get the best documents.” 

Every few minutes Jerry interrupted their conversation by asking 
questions. “Does Barbara know what you are doing?” “While we were 
at radio school, you were spying for the Israelis?” 

“Look, Jerry, in this type of operation it is better if you don’t know 
too much. All you really need to know is that it is completely safe, what 
I do really doesn’t hurt anyone—it’s just information sharing—and 
you can earn one hell of a lot of money.” 

All profits would be split fifty-fifty, John explained. Jerry would 
steal the documents, John would be the courier. He would meet Jerry 
“anywhere on the planet earth” to pick up material and would deliver 
his share of the money. “Cryptographic material is the best. You can 
get up to four thousand dollars per month for it.” 

Jerry suddenly interrupted. When John had first begun his recruit- 
ment pitch, he had talked about message traffic. Now he was talking 
about something more serious—cryptographic material. John felt a 
sudden panic. “I thought, It’s finally dawned on this dummy who the 
buyers really are and he’s getting scared.” 

Jerry looked at John for several seconds and then said, “Under no 
circumstances can you tell anyone that I am involved, and that in- 
cludes your buyers. I must remain anonymous.” 

“Of course,” John replied quickly. “You will be a silent partner. No 
one will ever know. I absolutely swear it. It will be our secret.” 

Like a salesman who had just closed a lucrative deal, John thought 
about his meeting on the flight home to Oakland. He marveled at 
Jerry’s eagerness to join him. “I knew Jerry would not turn me in. He 
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was simply too excited about the money and being part of a spy ring. I 
thought he was going to change his name to James Bond!” 

After he was convicted, Jerry Whitworth told his uncle Willard dur- 
ing an emotional prison visit, “Don’t believe all the things they are 
saying about me. I thought what I was doing was heroic when I did it. 
My conscience is clear, completely clear.” 


Back in Oakland, John received bad news. He was being transferred 
to a staff job in Norfolk. He didn’t want to go. Neither did Barbara. 
She jolted John with some news of her own. She wanted a divorce. 

Barbara’s sudden backbone surprised John. He asked her to step 
into the bedroom to discuss her decision. The children waited outside. 

“None of us really knew what my dad would do or how he would 
react,” recalled Laura. “Everyone was afraid. When they came out, my 
mother said, “We are all going to Norfolk with your father!’ ” 

Barbara told me later that John had fallen on his knees and begged 
her not to leave him. Barbara was willing to try once again. She still 
loved John. The truth was that Barbara couldn’t imagine life without 
John and, in his own strange way, he couldn’t imagine life without her. 

After a five-day drive across the country with the family, with The 
Dirty Old Man in tow, John reached a suburban Washington hotel. He 
left the kids splashing in the pool and Barbara drinking in their room 
while he drove to a dead drop exchange with the KGB. He had several 
rolls of film to deliver, and he wanted to tell the Russians about his 
new assignment in Norfolk and, most important, about his new partner. 

“I believe I will only have access to the KG-13 keylists,” John ex- 
plained in his note to the KGB. “No access to KW-7.” But he could still 
keep a steady flow of KW-7 keylists coming. His closest friend, Jerry 
Whitworth, had agreed to become a spy and_reenlist in the navy. 

“I never had any intention of keeping Jerry’s identity a secret from 
the Soviets,” John recalled, “despite my promise. The Russians weren't 
going to play ball unless they knew all the characters.” 

John knew the Russians would be upset because he had recruited 
someone without their permission, but he also knew they wouldn't 
complain when they realized how valuable Jerry was. “Whitworth is an 
expert in communications satellites,” John explained in his note. 

“I knew,” he said later, “that mentioning satellites was all it would 
take to get the KGB excited.” 
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Jerry WHITWORTH REENLISTED and was sent to the navy’s satellite 
communications school at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, just as he and 
John had planned. Only the navy’s most competent radiomen were 
accepted by the school. The Pentagon was in the midst of redesigning 
its entire communications network, and the navy was leading the other 
services in technology. It would have been difficult for the KGB to 
choose a better time to infiltrate naval communications. Four telecom- 
munications satellites were to be placed above the earth at precise 
“geosynchronous altitudes.” Each satellite would travel around the 
globe at the same speed as the earth’s rotation, causing it, in effect, to 
always be in the same spot. The four satellites would cover the 
entire globe. Any navy ship anywhere in the world could broadcast an 
ultrahigh-frequency radio transmission upward and bounce it off a 
satellite back to the proper navy communication station below. 

The satellites would also solve one of the navy’s most vexing prob- 
lems. Since 1914, when the first ship-to-shore radio broadcast was 
made, the navy had been looking for a way for its ships to send 
messages without revealing their locations. Ultrahigh-frequency radio 
transmissions could be followed back to their source—the transmitting 
ship. This was extremely dangerous, particularly for submarines, 
whose domination of the seas depended upon surprise. During the 
cold war, worry about the “traceability problem” increased, especially 
after Soviet intelligence ships began operating off the East and West 
coasts, where they could intercept ship-to-shore transmissions. Finally 
the navy had a way to circumvent the Russians. What no one suspected 
was that Jerry Whitworth, one of the first radio operators to be trained 
in satellite communications, had become a KGB spy. 

Years later William O. Studeman, a rear admiral and top naval 
intelligence expert, claimed that Jerry Whitworth’s “misuse of a posi- 
tion of trust in naval communications jeopardized the backbone of this 
country’s entire national defense.” 

In February 1975, after he completed five weeks at satellite school, 
Jerry’s mind was focused on only one thing. Anxious to brief his new 
spymaster, he flew to Norfolk. When the two men got together, John 
discovered that Jerry’s technical training was so sophisticated that de- 
spite his years in the navy, John frequently had to stop him and ask 
him to explain. Finally Jerry resorted to drawing crude diagrams on 
John’s notepad that explained how messages were relayed via satellite. 
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John had received $35,000 at his last dead drop, and even though 
the money was all for him, he wisely decided to reward his partner. 
John counted out $4000 in fifties and hundreds for Jerry, and explained 
that the sum represented his apprentice salary of $1000 per month. 

“’m paying you for January and February, while you were in 
school,” John explained. “The remaining two grand is an advance.” 

Jerry had even more good news. “I’ve requested duty at Diego 
Garcia,” he said. He explained that the Indian Ocean island had be- 
come an important link in the navy’s satellite chain and had been 
outfitted with the navy’s most important cryptographic machines. 

“In other words,” John said, “everything that’s important when it 
comes to crypto is on the rock.” 

Jerry grinned. 

“We are going to have to have a code,” John explained. He sug- 
gested they use scuba diving. Jerry would write that the diving was 
great if he was able to steal keylists. If not, he would complain. 

“Jerry, there’s something else we need to discuss. If either of us ever 
gets caught, which there isn’t much chance of, he doesn’t squeal on the 
other. There is nothing worse in the entire world than a snitch.” 

“Right,” Jerry replied. 

“We got to swear to it,” said John. 

Jerry joined John in swearing fidelity, and then, like a father hand- 
ing down a valued family heirloom, John offered Jerry the battered 
Minox that the KGB had given him seven years earlier. 

Jerry laughed. He had already bought his own Minox. 

Three months later John received a letter from Jerry, on Diego 
Garcia. “Hi, Johnny,” it said. “I made my first dive. It was real good.” 


SHORTLY after Jerry’s visit to Norfolk, John moved into the Beach- 
comber Motel and Apartments a few miles from his family. Barbara 
was furious. She now realized that being persuaded out of a divorce 
had been a major mistake. The children were also unhappy. 

Margaret, now seventeen, did whatever she pleased, Cynthia, six- 
teen, and Laura, fifteen, had become chronic runaways, and Michael, 
twelve, was a self-described hellion. 

“By the time I hit Norfolk, I was a sex fool. I mean, I was going out 
with girls who were sixteen and eighteen and having sex regularly.” 

Barbara called John at the motel whenever there was trouble with 
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the kids. Each time, his reply was the same. “My attitude at that point,” 
John said, “was that there was no problem so big that it couldn't be run 
away from. I really didn’t want any part of Barbara or the kids.” 

He was busy with his girlfriends, both old and new. Mary Ann 
Mason had left the navy and was living with a man in San Diego, but 
she flew to the Bahamas with John for a weeklong vacation. 

John’s new girlfriend, Patsy G. Marsee, was an employee at the 
Armed Forces Staff College. John described her to Arthur as a woman 
of the 1970s. “She doesn’t need to hang on to some man all the time,” 
he explained. “She isn’t a nag.” 

John didn’t hide his girlfriends from Barbara or his children. 

One time Barbara woke up Michael after midnight and ordered him 
downstairs to the den. “She was drunk,” Michael explained to me later. 
“She had a bottle of beer, and I sat as far away from her as I could 
when we got downstairs. I smelled trouble coming. I was thirteen at 
this point. She says, ‘Michael, I know you are having intercourse with 
girls, aren't you?’ And I said, ‘Intercourse, uh, what’s that, Mom?’ 

“Well, she got really angry and she says, ‘You know your father fools 
around with women, don’t you?’ and then, just like that, she says, ‘Did 
you know your father is a spy?’ I couldn't believe it. I didn’t believe it. I 
stood up and I said, ‘Okay, Mom, I’m going to bed now,’ and I started 
to walk to the door, when she suddenly throws this bottle of beer at me 
and comes close to hitting me in the face with it. She began screaming 
at me. ‘You are just like your father! Just like Johnny Walker!’ 

“That was the first time she ever mentioned to me that my dad was a 
spy, and it tore me apart. I didn’t believe it. I figured she was lying 
because of what he was doing to her.” 

Barbara began complaining to Arthur and Rita about John. Arthur 
had retired from the navy in 1973 in Norfolk after reaching the rank 
of lieutenant commander, and he and Rita still lived in the same 
modest brick house that they had bought back in 1968. Rita became a 
sympathetic listener, and Barbara was soon telling her not only about 
John’s womanizing, but about other wrongdoing. 

“John is doing something so horrible, I can’t even tell you,” Barbara 
told Rita one day. “But you would hate him if you knew.” 

Rita didn’t doubt it. She already disliked John. Later she advised 
Barbara, “You've got to make up your mind. You either stay with John 
or leave him! Whatever you decide to do, I'll help you through it.” 
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Rita was not the only person urging Barbara to act. Her older sister, 
Annie Crowley Nelson, and her husband, Bob, lived on a farm near 
Anson, Maine, and one night Bob Nelson got on the phone and told 
Barbara that she and her children were welcome to move in with them 
“until you can get on your feet.” 

With Annie and Rita encouraging her, Barbara contacted Albert 
Teich, Jr., a Norfolk lawyer, and instituted divorce proceedings. John 
was indignant. “She didn’t even have the decency to call me and tell 
me she had filed for a divorce,” he said to me later. “I didn’t know 
until the guy served me with court papers. She was a real pig.” 

As soon as John was served, he rushed to see Barbara and tried to 
talk her out of it. His motives were based solely on self-interest. “Bar- 
bara was a loose cannon,” he told me, “and I didn’t want her blabbing 
things to her relatives and having them call the FBI.” 

But Barbara told John that she and the children were moving to 
Maine to live with Annie and Bob. 

“Okay,” John yelled when she stayed adamant about the divorce. “I 
don't want visitation and I don’t want to hear about your problems or 
the kids. Just go! I want all of you to get out of my life!” 

No, Barbara told him. The divorce wasn’t going to be that easy. She 
wanted $10,000 in cash, $500 per month in child support, and $1000 
per month in alimony. John was flabbergasted. He had no choice but 
to agree, but he asked her not to mention alimony in writing. At the 
time he was earning $18,000 per year from the navy. “There’s no way I 
can explain paying you that much money on my salary,” he warned her. 

Barbara agreed. John could give her the $1000 per month under 
the table. The divorce became final on June 22, 1976. In addition to 
the cash and child support, Barbara got the deed to three lots in 
Florida that John had bought over the years as investments. 

As promised, John sent Barbara an envelope of cash the first week of 
July, 1976. It included the $1000 alimony. But on July 31, 1976, John 
retired from the navy and immediately stopped sending Barbara alimony. 

“I considered it nothing but blackmail,” he recalled. Now that he was 
out of the navy, he claimed his spy income had stopped. 

Barbara felt betrayed. “He’d promised to pay me and Id agreed to 
keep the alimony out of the court document,” she told me. “I had 
protected him once again, and he had lied to me.” 

John hadn't wanted to retire, but he felt he had no choice. He 
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knew that he couldn't survive a background investigation, and he was 
afraid to chance forging another one. “It was just too risky, with 
Barbara shooting off her mouth.” 

Once out of the navy, John began spending time developing the 
American Association of Professional Salespersons, a company that he 
had founded and incorporated in February 1975. John had already 
rented an office, hired a secretary, and placed advertisements in 
several magazines. In return for yearly dues of about $150, a member 
received a pretentious-looking membership card and was promised 
discounts on hotel rooms and car rentals. The majority of the money 
went directly into John’s pocket. The business seemed like a “sure 
money-maker,” but even if it didn’t make a profit, it provided John 
with a convenient method for laundering his spy income. 


THE “diving” at Diego Garcia turned out to be better than either 
John Walker or Jerry Whitworth had ever imagined, particularly after 
Jerry maneuvered himself into the position of Classified Material Sys- 
tem (CMS) custodian. He remained there for one year, until’ March 
1976, when he took a sixty-day leave. He flew to Norfolk and gave 
John eight rolls of film that contained the keylists for three cipher 
systems and hundreds of classified messages. But Jerry told John that 
he just didn’t feel quite right about what they were doing. 

John immediately paid Jerry $12,000, which represented his salary 
for the past twelve months, and then counted out another $6000 
bonus and announced that he was raising Jerry’s monthly salary to 
$2000. “Jerry, there’s nothing to feel bad about,” John said. “Remem- 
ber, there are a lot of buyers out there, including our allies.” 

Jerry apparently believed the ruse. With $18,000 in cash now in his 
pockets, Jerry flew to North Dakota, where he visited Brenda Reis, 
with whom he had been corresponding since her high school tour at 
the Naval Training Center in San Diego. Brenda agreed to return to 
San Diego with Jerry and live with him while she attended the state 
university there. Jerry suggested that they get married in order to 
qualify for a navy allotment. They were wed on May 24, 1976. Jerry 
insisted that the marriage remain a secret. “Jerry told me later,” said 
John, “that he didn’t want all his friends to know that he had screwed 
up again if the marriage didn’t work out.” 

In June, Jerry reported to the aircraft carrier U.S.S. Constellation, 
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where he once again had excellent access to cryptographic material. 

Now that John had retired from the navy, the Soviets wanted to 
meet him face to face overseas. They suggested three possible sites. 
John chose Casablanca and suggested the meeting take place in early 
August, 1977. The U.S.S. Constellation was scheduled to arrive in Hong 
Kong then for liberty, and John figured he could meet Jerry there, 
pick up his film, and then fly to the meeting in Morocco. 

John wrote the Soviets a message agreeing to the meet and stuck it 
in the dead drop package that he delivered in April 1977. 


Chapter Eight 


aquarium. The building was dark and the streets were empty. John 

began walking along an avenue as instructed. His KGB handler was 
supposed to approach him and ask, “Didn’t we meet in Berlin in 
1976?” John’s response was, “No, I was in Norfolk, Virginia, during 
that hectic year.” The street began to wind and get narrower, until it 
became so constricted that only one car could pass. It was becoming 
darker and John felt uneasy. He couldn't see anyone on the street. 

“Hello, Mr. Harper,” said a deep voice behind him. 

John spun around. The man must have stepped from the doorway 
of one of the buildings. John couldn’ tell whether he was the same 
KGB agent that he had met nine years earlier outside the Zayre de- 
partment store or someone new. He wasn’t even certain this man was a 
KGB agent. Why hadn't he used the agreed-upon code? 

“Let’s continue walking, shall wer” the man said. 

John looked through the growing darkness. The man was close to 
six feet tall, weighed about a hundred and ninety pounds, and was 
about John’s age. “Uh, what about the signal?” John asked. 

“I don’t think it will be necessary,” the man replied. Perhaps sensing 
John’s uneasiness, he added, “But if you wish to talk about how you 
were in Norfolk during the hectic year of 1976, you may.” 

He began asking John questions in the same manner as that agent 
he’d met outside Zayre’s. How did you get here? Where are you 
staying? What was your route of travel? Did you notice anyone suspi- 
cious? What’s on the film? 


, CASABLANCA, John took a taxi from his hotel to the city’s public 
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That answered and the film turned over, the KGB agent talked 
about specific items that the Soviets wanted: more KW-7 keylists, tech- 
nical manuals whenever possible, information about communications 
satellites. Once he had finished giving John a shopping list, both men 
began to relax and the conversation turned personal. 

“How is Barbara? Is she still drinking heavily?” 

“Yes,” John replied, “but she is not a threat.” 

“I’m sorry about the divorce,” the KGB agent said in a tone of voice 
that John felt was sincere. 

“Then you obviously don’t know my wife,” John replied, chuckling. 

The agent laughed. As they walked, he said that his superiors wanted 
him to meet with John at least once a year. He gave John a sheet of 
paper with the words The Vienna Procedure at the top. It was an 
elaborate set of directions for a meeting in Austria in January 1978. 

“Have you been to Vienna?” he asked. 

“No,” John replied. 

“Oh, it is a lovely city, but it is cold. You must dress: warmly.” 

The agent suggested that John shave off his beard before the face- 
to-face encounter and that he not wear his hairpiece in Vienna. “It 
would be very difficult to recognize you with such a disguise,” he said. 

“I guess it would,” replied John, who thought the idea stupid. 

“Have you read the book The French Connection?” the KGB agent 
asked, referring to the Robin Moore book about two New York police 
detectives’ yearlong investigation of a narcotics kingpin. 

“No,” said John. 

“You should. It will give you excellent tips on avoiding surveillance.” 

Later John said he was astounded that a trained KGB agent was 
recommending an American crime book as the best source of advice. 

“When you fly to Europe,” the KGB agent continued, “do not fly 
into Germany. The Germans are much too thorough at airports. Fly to 
Italy and take a train to Vienna. You must be extremely cautious about 
people you meet and never come to any of our embassies or telephone 
them.” Having finished his lecture, the agent turned his attention to 
Jerry Whitworth. Does he drink excessively? Have a drug problem? Is he 
a homosexual? Why has he been in and out of the navy so many times? 

John described Jerry in detail. “I was always scrupulously honest 
with the KGB,” said John. “I didn’t want to risk being caught in a lie, 
because I felt these people were dangerous.” 
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After a few minutes of chatter the agent asked John, “Are you still 
doing this only for the money?” 

“Yes,” John answered. He figured that a lecture about the joys of 
communism would follow. But it didn't. 

The agent handed John an envelope of cash and asked him to sign a 
receipt for it. 

As John was writing his name the agent said, “My country appreci- 
ates greatly what you are doing for all humanity. This is important for 
you to know. This is a great thing you are doing for peace.” 

John nodded. 

“If something happened to detain you,” the agent continued, 
“would you send Jerry to Vienna?” 

The question caught John completely off guard. What could possi- 
bly happen? Were they considering dealing directly with Jerry and 
cutting John out since he was no longer in the navy? Was the agent 
trying to give him some kind of hidden message—that if he didn’t play 
along, he could be eliminated? 

“I’m not certain he would do it,” John said. “This is definitely a two- 
man operation. He gets the material and I deliver it.” He added it would 
be foolhardy for Jerry to come to Vienna, since he still was in the navy. 

“Of course,” the agent responded. “Good-bye, dear friend,” he said 
before turning to leave. “And remember to be careful.” 


THE KGB agent’s words kept buzzing through John’s head. “If 
something happened to detain you, would you send Jerry to Vienna?” 

“I am certain that the KGB seriously considered killing me at some 
point,” he explained to me. “I needed to convince them that I was 
invaluable as a spy even though I wasn’t directly producing material. 
This is when the idea of recruiting others besides Jerry began to form 
in my mind.” 

Before his return flight landed in New York City, John outlined a 
letter to his brother Arthur about a business they had started in June 
1975. Walker Enterprises was a small company that installed radios 
and stereo equipment in new cars. It was really Arthur’s business. All 
John provided was the much-needed capital. Now he demanded the 
repayment of more than $10,000 that he had pumped into Walker 
Enterprises. John knew Arthur couldn’ afford to pay, but he didn't 
care. John had decided it was time for old Uncle Art to feel reality. 
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In mip-JANUARY, 1978, JOHN boarded a flight to Milan and then a 
train to Vienna. Jerry had delivered another promising cache of cryp- 
tographic material and collected another $6000 in salary. This time 
Jerry hadn't complained about what they were doing. He was begin- 
ning to get used to the extra income. 

It was teeth-chattering cold when John checked into the Hotel Regina, 
a moderately priced hotel chosen by the KGB. John felt uncomfort- 
able because most of the guests were Austrian and the only language 
he heard was German. 

Just as he had done in the United States, John decided to familiarize 
himself with his route on the morning of the face-to-face meeting. He 
read the sheet of instructions given him in Casablanca. The document 
had been printed by hand in incredibly small and neat lines. 


The Vienna Procedure 

At 18:15 p.m. come up to the “Komet Ktichen” store (kitchen cabi- 
nets and appliances) on the corner of Schénbrunner Strasse and 
Ruckergasse. To get there walk from Schoénbrunn Palace; on Sth6n- 
brunner Schloss-strasse stop at the window of the “Komet Ktichen” 
store, which is looking on Ruckergasse. For easy identification please 
carry your camera bag on your left shoulder and hold a small paper 
bag in your right hand. Pause by that window for about two minutes 
from 18:15 p.m. to 18:17 p.m., drifting slowly along it away from 
Schénbrunner Strasse. . . . 


Finding the Komet Kiichen store was easy. It had four large red, 
white, yellow, and blue neon signs. John gazed through the display 
windows as instructed. He noticed that there was a public park diago- 
nally across the street from the store. A KGB agent could easily and 
unobtrusively watch him from the park benches. 

Following instructions, John crossed the street and stood in front of 
another display window. He walked down the sidewalk and turned 
right at the next corner, walked one block and turned left, then another 
block and left again. This brought him back to the main thoroughfare 
and the park. Had anyone been following John, he would have been 
easily apparent to a watcher sitting in the park. Despite the bitter cold, 
John was getting caught up in the James Bond-type procedures. 

John continued his trek and was led by the instructions to the last 
stop, outside Bazala, a clothing store on a major street, Meidlinger 
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Hauptstrasse. John realized that despite an hour of walking, he was 
less than four blocks away from the Komet Kiichen, where he had 
started! 

A light snow was falling when he arrived at the Komet Kiichen at six 
fifteen p.m. for the actual meeting. The wind was stronger too. John 
had placed Jerry’s delivery in his camera bag, and he was carrying a 
.25-caliber automatic in his hand inside the right pocket of his coat. By 
the time he reached the Bazala clothing store, his toes were numb. 

“Hello, dear friend,” a familiar voice said. It was the same KGB 
agent he’d met in Casablanca. “Do you have something for me?” The 
men exchanged camera cases, and the KGB agent excused himself. He 
walked away, but returned a few minutes later. 

John gripped the automatic pistol tightly. If someone was going to 
arrest him or if the KGB intended to kill him, now was the perfect 
time. Bundled pedestrians hurried past, their shoes making a slight 
crunching sound in the snow. 

“Dear friend, let us walk this way please.” 

John removed his finger from the trigger, but left his hand in his 
pocket with the weapon. 

“I assumed that we would go to a safe house or at least inside a 
coffeehouse, because it was freezing outside,” John recalled later. “But 
he told me that it would be too dangerous for us to go inside any- 
where. I couldn't believe it! We were going to walk the streets for 
another hour or two.” 

The KGB agent questioned John about his trip and about specific 
“merchandise” and possible future “acquisitions.” Inquiries followed 
about John’s family and, as always, Barbara’s drinking habits. 

John decided to bring up a topic of his own. He reminded the KGB 
agent that in Casablanca he had asked whom John would send in his 
place if he was ever detained. “There is only one person I would 
trust to make such a trip,” John said. “My brother Arthur. He is 
intelligent enough to do it, and he looks so much like me that even you 
might have trouble telling the difference.” 

The KGB agent already knew about Arthur because John had told 
the Russians about the various members of his family. 

“Does he know what you do?” the agent asked. 

“He knows I’m doing something illegal, but not what.” 

“Would he do it?” 
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“He’s having tremendous financial difficulties,” said John. “I think 
Art can be turned.” 

“Do nothing,” the agent advised, “until I speak to my superiors.” 

They had been walking for more than an hour in the wind, and 
John was exhausted. But the agent had not completed his agenda. 

“My friend, why do you Americans wish to destroy us?” 

John was surprised by the question. “We don't,” he mumbled. “You 
guys are the aggressors.” 

“My friend, this is so untrue,” the KGB agent said. He spoke about 
the decadence of the West. Why capitalism was doomed to fail. After 
an agonizing forty-five-minute indoctrination, he finished. Again he 
thanked John for his contributions to world peace. 

“Just keep the money coming,” John replied. He thought the KGB 
agent looked pained by the remark. He hoped so! 

By the time John got back to his hotel, he felt physically and 
mentally drained. But after he warmed up, he was too excited to sleep. 
He caught a taxi and asked the driver to take him to a brothel. He was 
sure that James Bond would have done the same thing himself. 


JOHN kept in sporadic touch with his children after the divorce, not 
because he particularly missed them, but because they might be useful 
someday. “The material Jerry and I were giving the KGB was just too 
valuable to chance letting us live if we ever stopped producing,” John 
explained. “But I knew that if I could recruit one of my own children, 
then the KGB could never lay a hand on me. They were my only ticket 
out. I knew that if I recruited any of my kids, I would be putting them 
in harm’s way. There is no way that I can justify that, but I began to 
consider the risks and the profits, and to think of spying as a way to 
make a lot of money. Why not let them in on the gravy train? They 
sure as hell weren't going to amount to anything on their own.” 

By late 1977 Barbara and the children had outstayed their welcome 
with Annie and Bob Nelson and had moved to Skowhegan, another 
small Maine town. Barbara had spent all of her money from the 
divorce. Now broke, she was forced to take a job at the Dexter Shoe 
Company, cementing shoes together, to support herself, her children, 
and her mother, who had moved in with her. 

Margaret was the first to flee Maine. She moved to Boston, where 
she worked in a factory. John telephoned her and convinced her to 
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move to Norfolk. Once she arrived, John began urging her to join the 
military. Margaret wasn’t interested at all in enlisting. Instead, she 
enrolled in a junior college and decided to become a graphic artist. 

“I couldn't believe that dummy,” said John. “I said, ‘Look, Margaret, 
graphic artists don’t make squat.’ But she didn’t care.” 

Margaret's strong personality made it unlikely she would join the 
service. John’s next target was exactly the opposite. 

Of all his children, John had shown the least attention to Cynthia, 
whom he constantly belittled. But suddenly he was concerned about 
her. He flew to Skowhegan to convince Cynthia to return with him to 
Norfolk. She would be easy, he felt, to push into the military and 
recruit as a spy. “I really believed that the military would have been 
good for all of my kids, even if they didn’t become spies.” 

Before Barbara and the kids moved to Maine, Cynthia had fallen in 
love with a young marine in Norfolk and become pregnant. Now, at 
nineteen, she was unmarried and single-handedly raising her small son 
while struggling to attend classes at a vocational school. She was surviv- 
ing financially on welfare and having a tough time emotionally. 

John planned his trip so that he would arrive while Barbara was 
working. He found the house and knocked. Cynthia answered. 

“Pack,” John commanded. “You and the baby are going back home 
to Norfolk. Now is the time to make your escape.” 

John helped Cynthia pack a suitcase, and the three of them rode to 
the airport. John went out to refuel his airplane. When he returned, 
he found Cynthia near tears and the baby crying. 

“I didn’t know what to do,” she told me later. 

“You are going to be a welfare mother all your life if you don’t get 
out of this environment! Is that what you want?” he demanded. “Come 
to Norfolk with me. We'll find someone to take care of the kid and you 
can join the service. This is your big chance. Your only chance.” 

Cynthia couldn't decide, and John finally gave her an ultimatum. Go 
or stay? Decide now! This instant! 

“We’re staying,” Cynthia said, clutching her son in her arms. 

Enraged, John stormed out of the small terminal. 

Cynthia later told me, “I was afraid to go back with my father to 
Norfolk because I knew what he wanted me to do. He never said 
anything specific, but my mother had told all of us that he was a spy, 
and I knew he would try to get me involved. I just felt it.” 
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THE RUSSIANS SENT WORD THAT they were so pleased with the mate- 
rials Jerry had collected aboard the U.S.S. Constellation that they were 
doubling his pay to $4000 per month, the same as John’s. 

In San Diego on July 7, 1978, John told Jerry and gave him $24,000 
in cash. Jerry had some news himself. He had been ordered to the 
U.S.S. Niagara Falls, the same supply ship that John had served on 
between 1972 and 1974. As CMS custodian, he would have easy access 
to cryptographic machines and keylists. 

By December, Jerry had copied the technical manuals for five more 
cryptographic machines, along with keylists for them. This delivery, 
when added to all previous ones, gave the Soviets the internal dia- 
grams of nearly all U.S. cryptographic machines and was later de- 
scribed by federal prosecutors as the most damaging disclosure that 
Jerry Whitworth made as a spy. Intelligence experts would later claim 
that the military would have to spend several million dollars to alter 
the machines and hurry newer types of machines into place. 

Everything seemed to be going right in the spring of 1979. The 
money John was earning as a spy was enabling him, as he put it, to 
“live every fantasy that I ever had.” 

On February 17 John and Patsy Marsee had boarded John’s Grum- 
man American AA-5B single-engine aircraft in Norfolk and left on a 
daring monthlong South American escapade. The trip took them to 
Mexico, Guatemala, Costa Rica, Panama, Ecuador, and Peru, and 
when they returned home, John telephoned Jerry to brag. “We virtu- 
ally pushed my small plane to the limit of its endurance,” he said. “Just 
a small change in the weather could have killed us.” 

Jerry was also enjoying his spy money. On May 12 he gave a lavish 
party at the Hotel Del Coronado in San Diego, one of the world’s 
oldest and most impressive hotels. After dinner Jerry stood and told 
the forty or more guests he wished to make an announcement. Every- 
one assumed he was going to announce his engagement to Brenda. 
Instead, he revealed that they had already been married for three years. 

When John flew to Europe for a June 30 meeting with the KGB in 
Vienna, he invited his mother, Peggy, to accompany him. Peggy had 
dreamed about visiting Italy. She still remembered most of the tales 
that her father, Arthur Scaramuzzo, had told her about the old coun- 
try. She was sixty-six years old, but by the time the airplane landed at 
Rome, she felt like a teenager. 
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“I was so excited,” Peggy recalled. “I thought I was going to die, and 
John, he says to me, ‘Mama, you’re embarrassing me.’ But I didn’t 
care. It was just so wonderful.” 

After several days of frantic sightseeing, Peggy and John caught a 
seven a.m. train from Rome to Vienna, a seventeen-hour trip. 

Peggy went on a few tours while John was out “conducting some 
sort of business,” but she was ready to return to Scranton when it was 
time to leave Europe. Before she and John left their hotel, her son 
asked her to wear a bulky money belt through U.S. customs for him. 
“It has important papers in it that I don’t want stolen,” he told her. 

“There’s no one like my Johnny,” Peggy said lovingly when we 
spoke later about the trip. “How many sons do you know who would 
take their mother on such an extraordinary trip?” 

I didn't have the heart to tell her that John had used her as a pack 
mule to bring his spy money into the country. 


WHEN the Niagara Falls was put into dry dock for overhaul, Jerry 
was assigned to the Naval Telecommunications Center at Alameda, 
California. He would not only be CMS custodian, but also chief of the 
message center. John congratulated him. It was another perfect assign- 
ment for a spy. But during their conversations, John felt that Jerry was 
hiding something from him. 

Jerry finally confessed. He and Brenda were having marital prob- 
lems, in part because of his extended tours at sea. He was thinking 
about retiring from the navy! 

It was time, John decided, to approach another one of his children. 

John always learned from his mistakes. He had tried to recruit 
Margaret and Cynthia too suddenly. So he was more cautious with his 
youngest daughter, Laura. He had begun wooing her in early 1978 
when he learned that she had decided to join the army after high 
school. 

“Of all my children, Laura was the one that I knew the least and the 
one that caused me the most trouble as a parent,” John said. “But 
Laura was sharp. She was tough. I knew too that she craved attention. 

“I suggested that we get together before she went into the army. So 
she came down to stay with me. I took her out on the boat, and we 
went to bars together and went to dinner. I bought her several hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of clothes, and I told her a lot about myself and my 
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conduct during the marriage and why I hadn’t been home much.” 

Laura considered the visit magical. For the first time in her life her 
father paid attention to her. John’s side of the marriage story was a 
twisted version filled with self-justification, but for a young girl eager 
to win her father’s approval, it was a convincing spiel. 

By the time John took Laura to the bus for her trip to Fort Gordon, 
Georgia, and basic training, she was a convert. “He was just wonder- 
ful,” she said, “and I felt for the first time a closeness to him.” 

John continued to lavish his daughter with attention, and just before 
she finished basic training, he surprised her with a visit. 

After dinner they smoked several joints together, and John began 
asking Laura about her training. Laura had been assigned to commu- 
nications and had just learned about cryptographic equipment and 
clearances. Laura told John everything he wanted to know. 

“After that he wrote to me frequently,” she recalled. “No one but my 
dad was writing to me. No one. I a peas to appreciate what I 
considered was his love and to accept it.” 

As a member of the Signal Corps, Laura was trained to operate the 
KG-27 cipher machine. She was sent to Fort Polk near Leesville, Loui- 
siana. There she met Philip Mark Snyder. Mark had grown up in 
Lanham, a Maryland suburb of Washington. He had arrived at Fort 
Polk in February 1978, four months before Laura. 

Mark and Laura would get together, share a beer or smoke a joint, 
and talk about how lousy the army was. A short time after they began 
dating, the two set up housekeeping, and in August 1979 Laura dis- 
covered she was pregnant. 

“We decided to get married because of the baby,” Mark recalled. “I 
mean, we were in love and everything, but the fact that she was going 
to have my baby really influenced me to go ahead and do it.” 

They wed on September 17 and left immediately on a trip to break 
the news to Mark’s parents and to John. The newlyweds arrived in 
Norfolk a few weeks after Jerry Whitworth told John that he was 
thinking about retiring. For John, the timing was perfect. 

One afternoon Laura told her father that Mark had put them 
several thousand dollars in debt because he was hooked on marijuana. 
“Dad, we’re broke and need money for this baby.” 

“In other words, you want some cash from me,” John replied. “You 
know, Laura, when I was in the navy, there was a way for me to make 
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extra money so we could afford things like nice apartments and sail- 
boats. Your mother understood these things and I think you might 
too. What I am trying to tell you is that I have been involved in 
something for a long time that involves crime and if you don’t want to 
hear about it, then tell me now, because otherwise I intend to tell you 
how you can make a lot of money for yourself and Mark.” 

Laura urged her father to continue. 

“It was exactly the same bait that I used with Whitworth,” John 
confided to me. “I mean, why would I change it since it worked with 
him? I began telling her what I did, piece by piece, pulling in the line.” 

Just as he had done with Jerry, John declined to tell Laura whom he 
sold classified information to. He said that he had willing buyers. 

“But Daddy, I’m pregnant,” Laura said. “I’m going to get out of the 
army, so there is no way I could get stuff for you.” 

John was quick with a solution. “Jeez, Laura, why don’t you just get 
an abortion? I mean, you can always have more kids later.” 

“I told him that I could never do that,” Laura explained to me later, 
“never kill my child, and my father said, ‘Okay, then don’t get an 
abortion. There still are other ways that we can get you back into the 
service.’ I couldn’t believe that he wanted me to abort my own child.” 

Laura told John that she would think about his proposition. Later 
that night she told Mark what her father had suggested. What kind of 
grandfather suggests aborting his grandchild? he demanded. 

Before Laura and Mark left Norfolk, John took them to a new car 
dealership and put a $500 down payment on a brand-new Mazda 
GLC. It was a wedding present, he said. Laura was exuberant, even 
though she had no idea how she and Mark would make the payments. 
She was smart enough to know that John was putting them deeper in 
debt, but she still wanted that car. 

A short time after Laura and Mark left, Jerry made up his mind. He 
submitted the forms in October 1979 to retire from the navy. 

Now that Jerry was definitely bailing out, John began turning up the 
heat on Laura. 


Joun and Laura were not the only Walkers who found the fall of 
1979 a stressful time. Arthur Walker’s dream company, Walker Enter- 
prises, was bankrupt, and his marriage was souring. 

Shortly after he and Rita married in May 1956, Arthur had an- 
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nounced, “I’ve decided to make the navy my career.” Money wasn't 
going to be the driving force in their lives. A decent job, a decent 
home, a decent income, and decent kids. That’s what life was all about. 

Promotions came slowly, but they came. And when they did, Arthur 
recognized they were often based on luck and longevity as well as 
work. “I always saw myself as just a run-of-the-mill sort of guy, and 
that really never bothered me,” Arthur told me during a prison inter- 
view. He was commissioned an ensign shortly after the Korean War, 
and eventually rose to lieutenant commander. 

Rita had stayed home and raised their three children. They lived on 
a tight budget. Their only real financial asset was their red brick home 
in Norfolk, which had cost them $27,500 in 1968. Their kids did well 
in school and avoided the drug and truancy problems that John’s 
encountered. 

But in July 1973 the navy nudged Arthur out, and his life slowly 
began to fall apart. At first, things looked promising. Arthur went into 
business selling car radios. Military communities were filled with young 
sailors anxious to upgrade the radio systems in their cars. 

Arthur got a $10,000 second mortgage on the house, filled the 
garage with inventory, and went to work. His best customers turned out 
to be car dealers who were dissatisfied with what Detroit had to offer. 

By 1975 Arthur was being pressured by several dealers to install the 
radios that he sold. He was on a roll. He turned to John for help, and 
the two formed Walker Enterprises. 

John pushed Arthur to expand. At first, cash wasn’t a problem. 
John advanced Arthur a series of personal loans. But the company 
began to flounder in 1977. Detroit auto makers were pressuring deal- 
ers to buy accessories directly from them. By late 1979 Arthur’s dream 
company had become a horror show of debts. 

John recognized an opportunity. Shortly after New Year’s Day in 
1980 John invited Arthur to lunch. He tried to cheer up his older 
brother. “I think I know a way for you to get out of this mess.” 


Joun was scheduled to meet his KGB contact in Vienna on January 
26, 1980. Having in his own mind safely recruited both Laura and 
Arthur, he left for Oakland on January 19 with a dual purpose: pick 
up Jerry's film and convince Jerry to change his mind about retiring. 

Jerry needed both a kick and a carrot. The carrot was easy. John 
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intended to offer Jerry more money if he stayed in the navy and kept 
producing as a spy. He was certain the KGB would back him up. But 
the kick would come first. 

“Do you honestly believe you can just quit?” John asked. 

Jerry seemed amused. “You've been reading too many spy novels,” 
he said. 

“Jerry, this is not some two-bit spy book,” John replied. “What I’m 
trying to make you understand is that you could be putting us both in 
danger by retiring. The people I have been dealing with are very 
dangerous people. The items that we have given them are only good as 
long as no one knows they have been compromised. Now do you 
understand what I’m trying to tell you?” 

“Jerry’s face got white, and I realized he had finally figured out what 
I was saying,” John recalled. “I think he had actually convinced himself 
through the years that we were helping the Israelis! He was genuinely 
surprised when it dawned on him who I was selling the information to.” 

The next day, after Jerry got home from work, he and John talked 
again about his decision to retire. It was time for the carrot. 

“I think we should ask for more money,” John told Jerry. Five or six 
thousand dollars per month. Jerry liked the idea. John went on to 
explain that he’d come up with a way for Jerry to photograph docu- 
ments at Alameda without being caught. 

“What you need is a van to photograph in,” John explained. “Look, 
I'll try to get you, say, ten thousand for a new van. You drive it to work 
and at lunchtime you tell folks that you have to take a nap or 
whatever. You stick stuff in your briefcase, take it with you, and 
photograph stuff, then you simply take the stuff back in your office.” 

It sounded like a workable plan to Jerry. 

“By the time I left,” John recalled, “I felt confident that Jerry was 
going to pull his request for retirement and buy a van.” 

In Vienna, as they once again walked the streets, the KGB agent told 
John the Russians were willing to give Jerry $10,000 for a van, and 
they would also pay John and Jerry as much as $12,000 per month for 
good crypto. But that was not all. “Tell Jerry we will pay him a ten- 
thousand-dollar bonus if he can get unbroken crypto for three straight 
months. This is important.” 

“There is one other thing you should know,” John said. “I’ve 
recruited Laura and talked with Arthur.” 
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The KGB agent stopped in his tracks. Why, he demanded hotly, 
had John taken such a dangerous step without permission? John did 
his best to cool the agent’s anger. The two men spoke for a long time, 
and eventually they both began to relax. Before their meeting ended, 
the agent promised to deliver $200,000 to John on May 18 at a dead 
drop. “From now on, no more recruitment without talking to me 
first,” he added. “We must be careful.” 

John telephoned Jerry after returning to Norfolk. “Have you seen 
Mary Ann recently?” he asked during a brief conversation. It was a 
prearranged signal. Exactly one hour after Jerry received that tele- 
phone call, he drove to a pay telephone several miles from his house. 
When it rang, he answered. John was on the line calling from a pay 
phone in Norfolk. “You should go ahead and buy the van,” John said. 
“Also, there’s a bonus for three months of unbroken crypto.” 

“I’ve canceled my retirement request,” Jerry said. “Everything is a go!” 


Chapter Nine va 


the FBI after retiring from the navy. He said this in all serious- 

ness during one of our prison interviews. The idea of exposing 
people, catching them doing something wrong, really turned John on. 
As it was, after his sales association folded, he became a private detec- 
tive with Wackenhut, an international security company. 

Because of its shipyards, the Norfolk area was a hotbed for work- 
men’s compensation claims, and it was not unusual for an insurance 
company to be ordered to pay benefits to a disabled worker for the 
rest of his life. However, if an insurer could prove the worker had 
exaggerated his or her injuries, it could reduce its liability payments. 

John soon became Wackenhut's star investigator of insurance fraud. 
He worked nonstop and refused to give up until he obtained a “kill”— 
his terminology for catching a disabled worker doing some physical 
task that he shouldn't have been able to accomplish. 

Since John hated to waste time, he began so-called sting operations. 
His first involved a suspect with a back injury. John let the air out of 


one of the man’s car tires and then took photographs of him lifting the 
spare tire out of his car trunk. 


H' John Walker, Jr., not been a spy, he would have liked to join 
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John became an expert in other phases of private detective work. 
He spent more than $25,000 on various video cameras, pinhole lenses, 
and electronic bugging devices. 

Working as a private detective dovetailed perfectly with John’s spy- 
ing. It gave him an instant justification for a quick trip to Washington 
and frequent excursions to California. 

In May 1980 John received an unexpected visit from Laura and his 
new grandson, Christopher, less than a month old. Laura was going to 
show Christopher to Mark’s parents, and then to Barbara in Maine. John 
made a fuss over Christopher and Laura, and then, after dinner that 
night, once again pressured her to become a spy. John’s offer appar- 
ently remained on Laura’s mind, because she told her mother about it. 
Laura’s visit and revelation came at a dramatic time in Barbara Walk- 
er’s life. Her beloved son, Michael, had decided to leave her. 

In June, Michael went to Norfolk to be with John. He was seventeen 
years old, and Barbara had not been able to control him for some 
time. Michael never liked Maine and had resented his mother’s deci- 
sion to move there after the divorce. Twice during the first year there 
he had pleaded with his father, “Please let me come live with you, Dad! 
I hate it here.” But Barbara and John both said no. John didn’t want to 
be bothered, and Barbara wanted Michael to make a fresh start. He 
had failed seventh grade in Norfolk, so Barbara enrolled him in the 
seventh grade in Maine in the fall of 1976. The fourteen-year-old 
newcomer didn’t fit in. “I would come to school stoned on marijuana,” 
he recalled. He and two other boys called themselves the Barn Rats 
and spent their days smoking pot in a shed. They began stealing to 
make enough money buy marijuana. 

According to his own account, Michael successfully burglarized five 
houses before the police closed in on the Barn Rats. A juvenile court 
judge gave Michael a blistering lecture, but because it was his first 
offense, he was put on probation for six months. Michael didn’t know 
his father had gone through an almost identical process as a teenager. 
When I told him that, Michael considered it more than mere coinci- 
dence. It was another example of how father and son were inexplica- 
bly bound, how fate was leading him along the same path as his father. 

Barbara decided that Michael needed professional help. She tele- 
phoned Marti Stevens, a trained counselor and schoolteacher with a 
good reputation for helping kids in trouble. 
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“I didn’t want to be stuck in seventh grade all my life,” Michael 
recalled. “This teacher told me that she was going to make me pass my 
tests and get me into high school and she helped me. On the day of 
the tests I went to school straight and I passed ’em, and that fall I was 
back in school with kids my age and they all said, ‘Hey, Mike, how'd 
you do this?’ and I said, ‘Hey, I got my ways.’” 

During the summers of 1978 and 1979 Michael spent several weeks 
with his father in Norfolk. “We had a really neat friendship, but my 
dad still projected his military training with me. Like I wouldn't just 
walk into his den. ’'d walk up to the door and stand there until he 
looked up. Then I’d ask, ‘Can I come in?’ and he'd say, “You can 
enter.’ He was really a cool dude and he was the most . . . I don’t know 
exactly the word I’m looking for, but I guess charismatic, yeah, charis- 
matic, and most versatile, flexible person that I knew. 

“My dad lived alone and I liked to do things for him. I would clean 
the house and make it pretty. I’d wash all the windows, vacuum every 
room, and mow the grass. I would do everything I could to please him 
and make him like me. I could hardly wait until I could move to 
Norfolk and be with him and go out on his boat and party with him.” 

On the June morning in 1980 that Michael was scheduled to leave 
Skowhegan for Norfolk, his mother sat on the end of his bed before 
she left for her job at the shoe factory. This is how Michael remem- 
bered their exchange: “I was in bed sleeping. She sat down on my bed 
and I felt terrible because she was crying, and she said, ‘Michael, I 
have to go to work, but before you go I got to tell you something,’ and 
then she told me she wanted me to stay in Skowhegan with her. I said, 
‘Mom, I love you, but I have to go. It’s time for me to make a break 
and I want to live with Dad.’ My mother left the room. 

“T honestly think that she knew what was going to happen to me and 
she wanted to warn me or keep it from happening,” Michael said. “She 
knew what my dad had tried with Laura and that he was going to do 
the same with me, but I don’t think she knew how to keep it from 
happening. Maybe she thought I’d just tell him no. When she left that 
morning, I believe she knew what lay in store for me in Norfolk.” 


THE first thing that John did when Michael arrived in Norfolk was 
give him a hundred-dollar bill. “This is your allowance,” John said. 
“One hundred bucks a week.” Then John took Michael outside and 
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pointed to a small truck. “This is my truck, but it’s also yours. You can 
use it anytime.” There were few rules in John’s house. Michael was 
responsible for keeping the house clean. That was all. Anything else 
was Okay. 

John was now president of a small private detective agency called 
Confidential Reports. When Michael turned eighteen, John suggested 
that he could begin helping on insurance investigations. Working with 
his dad as a private eye was something that Michael really wanted to do. 

Word was getting around the insurance industry—Confidential Re- 
ports got results. John’s tactics were the reason. And, as promised, 
John included Michael as his willing apprentice. 

Michael had always been small for his age and could easily have 
passed for much younger than eighteen. He had a baby face, weighed 
only a hundred and twenty pounds, and stood only five feet, five 
inches tall. Because of his size, Michael could perform surveillance jobs 
that his father couldn't. One suspect lived in an area with a neighbor- 
hood watch program, and whenever John parked near the suspect’s 
house, a concerned neighbor called the police. Frustrated, John put 
Michael on the job. The next morning Michael donned a pair of short 
pants and a T-shirt and rode his bike into the neighborhood. He 
stopped near the suspect’s house and sat on the curb “fixing” his bike. 
No one paid any attention. The next day Michael tried a bolder ap- 
proach by knocking on the door of the suspect’s house and offering to 
mow his lawn for a ridiculously low price. While Michael was mowing, 
the suspect came outside with two glasses of lemonade. He and 
Michael began talking, and the novice investigator soon discovered 
enough for his father to set up a successful sting. Michael began 
dreaming up his own schemes, following his dad’s guidance. “I was 
patterning my life after his,” Michael recalled. “I wanted to be just as 
good as he was.” 

John wanted Michael to finish high school. He telephoned officials 
at Ryan Upper School, one of the better private schools in Norfolk, 
and convinced them to give Michael a chance despite his dismal per- 
formance in the Skowhegan school system. 

Classes were difficult for Michael. He wasn’t as well prepared aca- 
demically as most students. But he was smart enough to get a passing 
grade, and what he lacked in academic skills, he made up for socially. 
Michael was the only person in the junior class old enough to purchase 
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beer legally, and that won him friends. But Michael's home life also 
impressed his classmates because he could throw a party whenever he 
wished. His parties soon became legendary at school. No one wanted 
to miss the free food, beer, and bedrooms that Michael made available. 
The marijuana growing in ceramic pots in Michael’s room only added 
to his classmates’ awe. 

Despite their closeness, Michael knew that his father was keeping a 
secret from him. John made sure of it. He would drop hints periodically. 

“You're almost old enough for me to tell you how I make my extra 
money,” John said once. 

“Okay, how?” 

“Later. Maybe in a little while I'll tell you.” 

John was clearer when he spoke to Michael about what he had 
planned for his son, constantly talking about how great the service was. 
In the summer of 1981, before Michael’s final year in high school, 
John brought Michael brochures about various navy programs and 
even had recruiters telephone him. 

“Michael, you’ve got to do something with your life,” John said one 
evening while they were grilling hamburgers in the backyard. 

“I’m going to be a private investigator with you,” Michael replied. 

“No way,” John answered. “Being a PI is a career that someone 
starts after they retire.” 

“Okay,” Michael replied, “I'll join the navy.” 

“That would be great, son,” John replied. “You would really make 
your old man happy if you did that.” 


AFTER Walker Enterprises collapsed, Arthur Walker found himself 
needing a job, and he went to work at VSE Corporation, one of the 
largest defense contractors. VSE handles thousands of classified docu- 
ments each day. Arthur helped identify what kind of repairs were 
needed during ship overhauls in Norfolk. 

Arthur told me that he hadn’t fully understood what John meant in 
January 1980 when he had taken him to lunch. “John didn’t say, ‘Hey, 
Art, you want to be a spy?’ He just planted a few seeds.” But after that 
initial conversation John got more specific, and by the fall of 1980 he 
was pestering Arthur about getting documents for him. 

John used a textbook KGB method to entrap Arthur. He began by 
asking Arthur to let him look at unclassified materials, and when 
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Arthur brought some samples one afternoon to John’s van in the 

parking lot outside VSE, John gave him an envelope filled with cash. 
“Consider it up-front money,” John said. Inside was $6000, an in- 

tentionally extravagant payment for seemingly worthless material. 

“John, don’t give me any money for this,” Arthur protested. “Be- 
sides, you're paying all the debts from Walker Enterprises.” 

John agreed to take back $2000, but he insisted that Arthur keep 
the rest. “Keep it to play with,” he said, “and don’t tell Rita.” 

Arthur tucked the money in his briefcase. 

A few days later John asked Arthur for more documents. 

“The only thing that I have that anyone would be remotely inter- 
ested in would be some general ship plans which are unclassified,” 
Arthur replied. “Do you want something like that?” 

“Yeah, if it can make us some money, then do it.” 

“Okay, how do you want to do it?” asked Arthur, assuming that 
John intended to photograph the documents. 

John laughed and gave his brother the news: “Hell no, you do it.” 

Arthur took some general plans that were unclassified and drove 
down one night to John’s detective agency and photographed them. 

Arthur called John the next day. 

“Hey, John, the photos of the general plans are in your drawer.” 

“Hey, great, thanks for helping me out.” 

Arthur figured he’d gotten off easy. “I didn’t feel bad at all, because 
the general plans weren’t classified,” he told me. 

But the plans were of an amphibious assault ship, and while Arthur 
thought they were worthless, the KGB apparently did not. Captain 
Edward D. Sheafer, a senior intelligence officer for the Atlantic Fleet, 
testified at Arthur’s trial that the Soviet Union was building an am- 
phibious assault fleet and had directed its agents to locate technical 
information about such ships. John had hoodwinked Arthur once again. 

“I'd taken the first step, you know,” Arthur told me. “I had given 
him unclassified documents. Nothing bad had happened to me. Noth- 
ing. In return, John had given me money. I hadn't done anything 
illegal up to that point, but it was a step in that direction. A big step.” 

In the summer of 1981 John pressed Arthur for classified material. 

“Arthur, you’ve got to get me something that says classified on it,” 
John said. “I’m hurting bad. I really need something to please them.” 

Arthur asked John for instructions. “What’s worth the most?” 
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“The best? Crypto, especially keycards; after that, top secret crypto, 
secret, confidential, and technical manuals.” 

“I ain't got no crypto or even know what it looks like anymore. Best I 
could even hope to see might be some secret.” 

On September 1, 1981, Arthur went to the security office at VSE, 
where classified documents were locked in a safe. He requested the 
damage control book for the U.S.S. Blue Ridge. Arthur said he needed 
the book because he was working on the ship’s overhaul schedule. The 
Blue Ridge was the flagship for the Pacific Fleet and carried the fleet 
commander and his staff. It was one of the most important ships in the 
navy. 

Arthur took photographs of the pages that dealt with the number of 
troops the Blue Ridge could carry, its fuel-carrying capacity, and its 
stability system. John gave him $3000. “Go out and have some fun,” 
John said. “Live a little. You never have any fun.” 

“What do I tell Rita?” asked Arthur. 

“Tell her the money is from the detective agency. For helping me.” 

Arthur hid the money. The only purchases that he could remember 
later besides cocktails were a new toupee, new brakes for his car, and a 
gas grill that cost $300. 

John didn’t stay away from Arthur once he had hooked him. Soon 
John was pressuring him to find a job where he would have better access. 


DesPITE his persistent reminders, John had been unable to get 
Laura to reenlist in the army and become a spy. Mark was discharged 
from the army in the fall of 1980. Laura, Mark, and Christopher 
moved to Hayward, California, near San Francisco, in mid-1981. 

Laura’s marriage was a shambles. She was tired of Mark, but he still 
wanted to make it work. 

John arrived in California on January 29, 1982, to see Jerry. After 
he finished talking business with Jerry, he telephoned Laura and 
invited her to join Jerry, Brenda, and him for dinner. Laura was 
happy to get away from Mark for an evening. John and Laura got 
along extremely well that night, so John suggested that they spend the 
next day together. “I want to see my grandson,” John explained. 

The next morning they drove to a park where Christopher could play. 

“Okay, what are you going to do?” John asked Laura as both 
watched Christopher making roads in a sandbox. 


Laura said she couldn't reenlist, because of Christopher. 

“All you have to do,” John replied quickly, “is sign over custody of 
Christopher to your mother or me. Your mother could get a welfare 
check for him, and you'd have a job again.” 

How long would she have to give up Christopher? Laura asked. 

“Go back in the army for training, and once you get a decent 
apartment you can get Christopher,” John said. “Besides your army 
pay, I can give you up to five hundred dollars per month as a retainer, 
and once you start giving me documents, that amount will increase. 
But you’ve got to make up your mind, Laura, because my man in 
Europe is getting worried about you.” 

In interviews after his arrest, John claimed that Laura said, “Okay, 
I'll do it, if you'll give me money for a divorce from Mark.” 

Laura denied she ever agreed to be a spy, but her court testimony 
revealed some ambiguity. Asked if she said anything to encourage 
him, she replied, “I think I was a little wishy-washy in my refusal.” 

Once again, when John left Laura, he was convinced that she was 
going to help him. A few days later he sent her $500 and a charge 
card. But she didn’t carry through. 

“I had changed my mind,” she said. “Pll admit it—I was a doe head. 
I called my dad and said, ‘I am not going to go,’ and he said, “Well, I 
hope you send the credit card back,’ because he knew he would never 
see the money. [| sent the credit card back.” 

John later recalled that exchange. “She said the money was gone. ‘I 
need you to send me five hundred more.’ I told her I wasn’t sending 
her any more money. I asked her if she was going to help me. And she 
says, ‘It depends on whether you send me another five hundred dol- 
lars.’ Laura was running a scam on me. Her own father! She never 
intended to spy, really. She was simply using me for the money. She 
was stringing me along.” John paused, and then he said, with little 
emotion in his voice, “At that point there were two people I should 
have killed: Barbara and Laura.” 


Joun was startled when he spotted his KGB handler approaching 
him on February 13, 1982, outside the Bazala store in Vienna. There 
was a man with him, a big man. He towered over John, standing well 
over six feet, with an immense head and bulky shoulders. 

The threesome began walking down Meidlinger Hauptstrasse. 
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“John,” the handler said after he’d taken John’s package of film, “I 
want to introduce you to a new friend. He will be meeting you from 
now on.” 

“Okay,” John replied. What did he care? His handler fell back into 
the usual routine questions. Then he asked about Jerry. 

Jerry, John reported, had been transferred from Alameda to Stock- 
ton, and had temporarily lost all access to cryptographic keylists. 

Suddenly John found himself being chastised by his new handler. 
Why had Jerry been transferred? Was it because the FBI suspected he 
was doing something wrong? Would he be able to return to his last job 
and continue delivering KW-7 keylists? 

John and his first handler had always spoken as equals. This agent 
spoke to John like a superior officer speaking to an underling. John 
snapped back one- or two-syllable responses interspersed with pro- 
fanity. This, in turn, irritated his new KGB master, who began quiz- 
zing John not only about Jerry’s latest transfer, but about Jerry’s 
aborted tour aboard the U.S.S. Niagara Falls. 

“I don't need this!” John finally announced. “Listen, I don’t tun the 
f------ navy. If you want to find out why the Niagara Falls went into dry 
dock and why he was transferred from Alameda, then why don’t you 
call up the President of the United States and ask him what’s going on? 
You tell me that security is what is important. ‘Don’t do anything that 
is dangerous,’ you tell me, but then you complain that we aren't ag- 
gressive enough and you claim Jerry isn't doing enough. Why don’t 
you get your act together?” 

On a soapbox now, John released a long series of complaints. He 
was tired of always walking the streets of Vienna in the cold. He was 
tired of having to stay in the Hotel Regina instead of American hotels. 
He had learned more about security from spy novels than from real 
KGB agents. “You guys are supposed to be the best. Hah!” 

The new KGB handler was obviously not used to such insubordina- 
tion or such obscenities. John’s first handler quickly intervened. Such 
outbursts were counterproductive, he said. “My friend, you have been 
very helpful in the past, and I am certain you will be doing your best,” 
he said. “Perhaps you should tell us what you have brought us.” 

John outlined the materials that Jerry had taken before he left 
Alameda, which pleased the two agents, and then the photographs 
that Arthur had taken. The documents were only marked confiden- 
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tial, but they concerned a flagship and, more important, they signified 
that Arthur had become a full member of John’s ring. 

“Can we expect future deliveries?” the new KGB handler asked, in a 
voice that was considerably more respectful. 

“Yes,” John replied. “Arthur is a good hand.” 

John’s new KGB handler abruptly asked him about Barbara. John 
repeated his standard line about his ex-wife: Barbara was an alcoholic 
and alcoholics are unpredictable, but as long as he occasionally sent 
her money, he didn’t believe she would harm him. 

John himself didn’t understand why he said what he did next. “Why 
not simply eliminate Barbara?” he asked. “Why not kill her?” 

Neither agent reacted. 

“The KGB is supposed to be the biggest and most dangerous orga- 
nization in the world,” John told me later. “I told them I couldn’t do it, 
she was the mother of my children. If they thought Barbara was a 
threat, then it was up to them to handle her. It turned out, of course, 
that they were as weak as everyone else around me.” 

Without commenting about Barbara, the KGB agents brought up 
the subject of money. Now that his spy ring was expanding, the 
amount of cash he was due was too much to be safely carried through 
U.S. customs. It would be safer for everyone if all cash payments were 
made during a dead drop. John and the KGB had limited themselves 
to one drop per year. Obviously, John and his fellow spies would have 
to wait six months longer if the KGB stopped paying John in Vienna. 
He reluctantly agreed with the Russians’ suggestion. 

As usual, John’s original KGB handler gave him a short lecture 
about the superiority of communism. After that the three men 
stopped walking, and John’s first handler unbuttoned his heavy coat 
and removed a red Paper Mate pen. 

“I had worked with this guy a long time,” John recalled, “and we 
had developed a genuine interest in each other, I believe. When it was 
time to say good-bye, I, honest to God, thought I saw tears in his eyes, 
and he gave me this red Paper Mate pen that he said he had bought at 
a canteen in Moscow, so he figured it was safe for me to have it 
because he knew they were made in the United States. It had a ring 
calendar around it, a continuous calendar, and it was really nifty.” 

John began digging through his pockets. 

“What are you doing?” the handler asked. 
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“I’ve got to find something for you,” John replied. 

“No,” he said. “No matter what you give me, it would be bad because 
it would be from an American.” 

“I tried to get him to tell me if he was being promoted or what,” 
John recalled. “I was really curious, and he wouldn't say too much, but 
I think he was getting a promotion and that made me feel good.” 

Before the KGB agents left, John’s original handler paid him a final 
compliment. “He told me that spying wasn’t easy, but he said his bosses 
were extremely pleased with my work. They were so pleased they 
wanted to make me an admiral in the Russian navy or something, 
which I considered laughable.” 

But something else his handler said did please John. 

“Of all the spies in America,” he said, “you, John, are the best!” 


By THE summer of 1982 Laura Walker was desperate. She and 
Mark were fighting incessantly, she wanted out of the marriage, but 
couldn't leave without Christopher. The problem was money. It always 
was. Laura began thinking of people she knew with cash. Jerry 
Whitworth! When John, Jerry, Brenda, and Laura had gone to dinner 
together in January, Jerry seemed to be flaunting as much money as 
John. Laura began to wonder, Could he be a spy? 

Laura telephoned Jerry, and he sounded excited to hear from her. 
After a few minutes he invited her to dinner. When they met, he 
came without Brenda. He knew that John had attempted to recruit 
Laura, and he didn’t want her bringing up espionage in front of 
Brenda. 

Jerry and Laura had a good time that night. They got together two 
more times. During their last rendezvous, Laura asked Jerry to lend 
her $600. He wrote her a personal check. 

“Jerry Whitworth flipped for me,” Laura Walker told me. “But he 
didn’t make a pass until after I borrowed the money. And when he 
found that he was going to be unsuccessful, he stopped.” 

With Jerry’s money and her job at a home construction company, 
Laura had a way out, and she took it. She and Christopher moved into 
another apartment, leaving Mark behind. Before long, Laura began 
dating someone else—much to Mark's irritation. He still hoped they 
could reconcile their problems. 

About one month after Laura moved out, Mark went to her new 
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apartment while she was at work and took Christopher. They left on a 
bus bound for his hometown of Lanham, Maryland. After the Grey- 
hound crossed into Nevada, Mark telephoned Laura. 

Laura and Mark Snyder vehemently disagreed over what happened 
next. Both have testified under oath to exactly opposite stories. 

“Mark reminded me,” Laura told me, “that he knew my dad was a 
spy. I had told Mark about him earlier. ... Mark told me, ‘I don’t want 
you to raise Chris anyway, especially with your family.’ I understood 
completely what he was saying to me. He was blackmailing me, and I 
called my mom and said, ‘You better tell Dad that Mark knows!’ ” 

Barbara Walker was furious. Why had Laura told Mark? But she 
did as Laura asked. After talking with Barbara, John called Laura. 

Laura later was questioned at Jerry Whitworth’s trial about that 
conversation. Under oath, she said her father had suggested that Mark 
might be killed. 

“He said that he couldn't believe that I would tell my junkie husband 
about his private life. He asked me if I still loved Mark. I said no. 
Obviously, I wasn’t feeling very much love for him. He just took my 
son. My father asked how I would feel if Mark was not around any- 
more, and it was very clear to me what he was saying.” 

Mark denied in testimony to the grand jury that he ever blackmailed 
Laura. “Laura never told me about her father,” he said. “I never knew 
John Walker was a spy. Never! It was a total lie on her part.” 

Mark accused Laura of concocting the blackmail story in an unsuc- 
cessful effort to get John to go after Christopher. “Laura is a very 
manipulative person,” he said. “I think she was trying to get her father 
to harm me. I think Laura was so angry that she wanted me dead.” 

Whatever the truth, in the summer of 1982 John Walker believed 
Mark Snyder posed a threat to him and his ring. John was angry, but 
not enough to kill. Instead, John figured that Mark would keep his 
mouth shut as long as he had Christopher. 

“I couldn’t believe that daughter of mine would do what she did,” 
John told me later. “And then she wants me to go get her son for her. 
I said, ‘Laura, if you want your son, then go to Maryland and get him 
yourself. I am not going to get involved.’ ” 

The message to Laura was clear. She became convinced that neither 
John nor Barbara was going to help her regain custody of her son if it 
meant putting the spy ring in jeopardy. 
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Chapter Ten 


money to spend on gear. Surfing was more than a hobby to 
Michael. It signified a way of life. Surfing was carefree, excit- 
ing, sexy. “It was what I wanted to do,” Michael told me. 

But just before his high school graduation Michael enlisted in the 
navy. He did it for his father, a reverse graduation present of sorts. 

At first he wasn’t certain that the navy would take him. When the 
recruiter asked if Michael had ever used any narcotics or had smoked 
marijuana, he answered truthfully. He was issued a special drug 
waiver, and told that he probably wouldn't be allowed to handle classi- 
fied documents. But apparently no one made such a notation in his 
navy personnel file. 

John beamed when Michael announced that ke had_ enlisted. 
“You've really made your old man proud,” he said. 

Michael’s entry date was December 1982, eight months away. Mi- 
chael planned to surf that summer and fall, but John insisted that he 
enroll in typing and math courses at Tidewater Community College. 
“These are skills you'll need to get a job with access to classified infor- 
mation,” John explained. “Those are the best types of jobs.” 

Michael wasn’t thrilled, but he did as he was told. The classes weren't 
difficult, and he still could surf in the mornings. 

One spring night Michael stopped by The Lone Pine, a Virginia 
Beach restaurant, to talk to his dad. He found John, his new girl- 
friend, P. K. Carroll, and Uncle Arthur all drunk. Someone was cele- 
brating a birthday, and John had ordered a cake shaped like a nude 
woman. “My dad knew how to throw some great parties,” Michael said. 

Michael, soon as drunk as his father, accidentally crashed into the 
front desk where a young cashier, Rachel Sara Allen, worked. Neither 
of them paid any attention to the other. 

A few days later John asked Rachel if she would like to spend 
Father’s Day with him, P.K., and Michael on his houseboat. Rachel was 
suspicious. She thought John might be attempting to get her alone on 
the boat. John wouldn't give up. “Michael is really excited about you 
coming over,” he said. “You can’t let him down.” 


ee Walker loved to surf, and John gave him plenty of 
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John had been one of the first regular customers Rachel had met at 
The Lone Pine. With his girlfriend half his age and his endless supply 
of cash, John stuck out. Soon Rachel had met all of John’s crew: 
Arthur, P.K., and the other investigators from Confidential Reports. 

Now she was about to meet Michael. 

Rachel wasn’t eager to fall in love. The five-foot two-inch blond 
student at Old Dominion University was on the rebound from her first 
serious love affair, and she didn’t have a very good impression of men. 
When she pulled up to John’s houseboat on Father’s Day, she made up 
her mind: if John was there without P.K., she would turn around and 
leave immediately. She was walking toward the boat when John ap- 
peared with P.K. at his side. 

“You’ve got to meet Michael,” John said. “C’mon.” 

Michael was already on the boat. When he saw Rachel, he was 
tongue-tied. “I could barely talk,” he recalled. “I thought, My dad’s hit 
the jackpot for once!” 

Rachel and Michael sat on the deck as John steered the houseboat 
out into the bay. Rachel asked Michael the name of his high school. 

“Ryan,” answered Michael. 

“You're kidding.” Rachel beamed. “My stepsister goes there.” 

For the next hour the two compared notes. By the time the foursome 
returned to the pier, Rachel was no longer in a hurry to go home. 

When she finally did go home that night, she woke up her stepsister. 
“Tell me everything you know about Michael Walker,” Rachel de- 
manded. “He’s such a nice guy!” 

The next night Michael stopped at The Lone Pine to invite Rachel 
to the beach the next day. They went to the beach each morning that 
week, and Michael stopped by every night when Rachel was at work. 

Rachel agreed to go with Michael on the Fourth of July on an 
overnight trip to Cape Hatteras. The combination of the beach, sunset, 
fireworks, campfire, and Michael proved to be too much for Rachel to 
resist. They made love that night in the back of Michael’s truck under 
a sky filled with fireworks. 

After that weekend Michael and Rachel were together constantly. 
One night, after she got off work, Michael told her that he had some- 
thing serious to tell her. They parked near the beach. 

“Rachel, I’m going into the navy. I have to report in December.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me? Is this some little game you were playing?” 
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“No, it’s not like that. I love you.” He told her that if he could find a 
way out of his obligation to the navy, he would. 

That night Michael told John that he’d made a mistake by enlisting. 
John listened intently and then went to work. He told Michael that 
going to boot camp would give him and Rachel some time apart to put 
their relationship in perspective. If Michael really loved Rachel, then 
joining the navy was exactly what he should do. Michael would need a 
job if he wanted to marry Rachel someday. When John finished, 
Michael was confident that his father was correct. 

From that day on, John was never very friendly toward Rachel. 

The night before Michael left for boot camp Rachel spent the night 
with him. Michael had promised her that he would find a way out, but 
he hadn't. He began repeating all the reasons that John had cited to 
him. But they didn’t make as much sense to Michael as they had 
before. He suddenly found himself repeating to Rachel, again and 
again, “I don’t want to let my dad down. I can’t let my dad down.” 


MicHakEL did exceptionally well during his indoctrination’ at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Center, but the knowledge that he gained 
wasn't quite what the navy intended. 

“The navy is just like everything else in life,” Michael told me. “You 
have to play by their rules. But once you learn the rules, you can move 
around them. After the first week I was making lots of money.” 

When a new class of recruits arrived each week, Michael was eager 
to make life easier for them—for a price. “I’d say, ‘Hey, man, you want 
to learn how to iron your clothes the proper way so you can pass 
inspection? Okay, that'll be five bucks.’ ” New recruits were not allowed 
to shop at the military store or leave the training center. “If anyone 
needed cigarettes, Playboy, or even stamps, they knew who to come 
to—me,” Michael recalled proudly. “I was Mr. Fix-it.” 

After graduation from boot camp Michael remained at the Great 
Lakes center for several weeks of what the navy called A-school. Mi- 
chael claimed he received special treatment. 

“This chief comes into class and he says, ‘Which of you is the private 
eye?’ and I thought, Wow, that’s me, so I raised my hand and he says, 
‘I want you to be my yeoman. Come with me.’ Then he says, ‘You’ve 
just passed this school ’cause it’s a school for idiots and you aren’t an 
idiot. Now it’s up to you to help get the idiots through.’ ” 
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Michael's job as the chief’s yeoman was similar to that of a teacher’s 
assistant. “I didn’t think any of the class I was working with were smart 
enough to pass one of the final exams.” Michael went into the chief’s 
office, found the answers, made fifty copies, and sold them to the class 
for fifty dollars. “No one ever got caught, and I knew they wouldnt. 
I'm sorry, but that’s how it was. That’s how I was. I was twenty. I knew 
how the game was played, and I loved beating it. 

“My old company commander came up after these guys had all 
passed the test, and he says, ‘Walker, I don’t know how you did it, 
getting these dummies to pass, but the navy is glad you did.’ ” 


IN SEPTEMBER 1982 John flew to California to deliver $60,000 to 
Jerry from the Russians. He also needed to pick up whatever film 
Jerry had. 

“All Jerry talked about during my visit was how he wasn’t being paid 
enough and how the risk just wasn’t worth the money,” John recalled. 
“My suspicions were confirmed. Jerry was going weak on me again. 
He was getting scared, and I sensed that he was pulling back.” 

In October, Jerry was assigned to the U.S.S. Enterprise, a carrier on 
an extended eight-month Pacific cruise. As a technical control chief, he 
had access to cipher systems for the KW-7, KG-14, KG-36, KWR-37, 
and KY-57, as well as hundreds of operational plans, orders, and other 
messages. The Enterprise was engaged in electronic surveillance, which 
is part of a rarely mentioned but almost routine cat-and-mouse game 
played by the superpowers. 

On April 9, 1983, the Enterprise rendezvoused with the aircraft carri- 
ers U.S.S. Midway and U.S.S. Coral Sea. Within days the three carriers 
and their supporting battle groups traveled to within four hundred 
miles of the Soviet-controlled Kamchatka Peninsula. The carriers were 
eager to observe how the Soviet Union intended to react to the sudden 
appearance of three carriers and nearly thirty support warships at the 
lip of its border. Using sophisticated electronic snooping and jamming 
devices, intelligence officials aboard the carriers diligently recorded the 
Soviets’ military reaction. The number of Russian aircraft launched, 
locations of Soviet missiles, frequencies of emergency broadcasts, all 
were monitored. The communications center aboard the Enterprise was 
swamped with messages. 

Nearly all of the day-to-day operational orders that were issued 
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during the exercise were sent or received by the Enterprise’s radio 
room, just as they would have been had the United States actually been 
at war. This gave the Pentagon a chance to review the performance of 
its ships’ various radio crews. It also gave Jerry Whitworth access to a 
step-by-step narrative of what the carriers would do during an attack. 

At one point during the operation, the Soviet Union claimed an 
F-14 aircraft from the Enterprise violated Russian airspace. Whether or 
not this incident occurred is classified information. But Jerry later told 
John about the F-14 intrusion and gave John some of the one hun- 
dred classified messages that the Pentagon later acknowledged were 
transmitted after the F-14 flight. 

When the three-carrier operation ended, the Pentagon tried to de- 
termine whether it was successful. Its immediate reaction was mixed. 
Strangely, the three carriers had not generated as much intelligence 
information about the Russians’ response as the Pentagon had antici- 
pated. Pentagon analysts couldn’t figure out why the Soviets hadn’t 
done more to monitor the fleet exercise. It seemed somewhat odd, 
especially since the Russians had paid close attention to smaller exer- 
cises in the past. 

Years later Pentagon officials wondered if Jerry Whitworth hadn't 
been the reason for the Russians’ lack of interest. If a full-scale war 
ever erupted between the Soviet Union and United States, the twelve- 
inch stack of messages that Jerry had photographed would provide the 
Russians with a blow-by-blow chronology of how the U.S. Navy 
intended to form an offshore flotilla and attack the Soviets’ borders. 
Selling the KGB messages from the three-carrier operation was akin to 
giving one football team its opponent’s playbook a few days before the 
Super Bowl. Only the consequences were much, much higher. 

As the Enterprise returned to the United States, Jerry recognized the 
messages he had stolen as a golden opportunity. They could easily 
earn him enough money to retire. Just as important, they could pro- 
vide him with a way out from under the thumb of John Walker. 

Jerry had a plan. 

The U.S.S. Enterprise arrived home in San Francisco Bay on April 
28, 1983. Jerry had definitely decided to end his spying. He would do 
it slowly though, giving John only a few documents at a time, in order 
to keep the spy money coming as long as possible. Jerry also had a 
trick in mind. He had intentionally fogged the rolls of film that he was 
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going to give to John. As a result, none of these pictures of the 
classified messages would be usable. 

After his arrest Jerry claimed he had fogged the film because he was 
feeling pangs of patriotism and guilt. But John saw Jerry’s actions as 
much more devious. He believed that Jerry had fogged the film in 
order to get the KGB angry at John. 

John arrived in California on June 3, 1983. Jerry gave John the 
fogged film and a large envelope filled with a dozen classified mes- 
sages. John scribbled notes on the back of the envelope as Jerry 
briefed him. “All messages . . . secret and one top secret,” John wrote. 

John was clearly impressed as Jerry explained how the carrier had 
participated in a three-carrier war game and how an F-14 had in- 
truded into Soviet airspace. 

“I didn't know why Jerry gave me both film and copies of docu- 
ments about the F-14 intrusion into Soviet airspace. I realized later 
that Jerry obviously wanted the KGB to know that he had valuable 
messages. The copies were just a sample.” 

The film represented only about one third of the messages that 
Jerry had stolen. The rest, he said, were still hidden on the ship and it 
was much too dangerous to move them now. 

“That didn’t strike me as odd at the time,” John recalled later. “Now 
I realize I should have been suspicious of Jerry.” 

On June 12, 1983, John delivered Jerry’s film and stolen messages at 
a dead drop outside Washington. John also picked up a package. He 
assumed it contained cash, but there wasn’t any. “I figured the Soviets 
were worried because they didn’t understand why Jerry was being 
transferred, and they always assumed the worst—that the FBI had 
figured us out. So they weren't going to pay us until they were certain 
Jerry was legitimate.” 

There was reason for the Russians to be cautious. Less than two 
months earlier the FBI had surprised the KGB by nabbing Lieutenant 
Colonel Yevgeny Barmyantsev, a high-ranking Soviet military attaché, 
during a fake dead drop that had taken place amazingly close to John’s 
dead drop site. Barmyantsev had fallen into a trap set by the FBI 
counterintelligence office in Washington. 

Neither John nor Jerry knew about the FBI’s sting operation on July 
28, 1983, when Jerry flew to Norfolk and asked for his spy salary. 

“There isn’t any,” John replied. 
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Jerry wanted to know why. 

“Because you f----- things up,” John replied, “with all your stupid 
transfers and inability to decide whether or not you are going to keep 
doing this!” 

John asked Jerry if he had brought the other two thirds of the 
messages from the U.S.S. Enterprise with him and was irritated when 
Jerry told him no. Jerry and Brenda had sold their condominium 
outside of Oakland and were moving to Davis, California, Jerry ex- 
plained. The movers had accidentally packed the messages with his 
household effects, which were in storage. 

John didn’t believe Jerry, but he didn’t say so. He wasn’t certain 
what Jerry was up to. John also thought it was odd that Jerry had 
raced out to Norfolk to get his spy salary. Why was he in such a rush? 

A few weeks later John received a formal invitation in the mail. 


Master Chief Lloyd Long requests the pleasure of your company 
for the retirement ceremony for Senior Chief Jerry A. Whitworth. 
Please join us in celebrating Jerry’s last hurrah. . . . ~. 


So, Jerry had decided to retire without telling John. “He was too 
scared to tell me that he was getting out,” John recalled. “He did it 
behind my back. He was going to get us both killed.” 

Jerry considered himself safe. He had one year’s worth of classified 
messages from the Enterprse as bargaining chips. Jerry knew the KGB 
would be tantalized by those messages, and it wasn’t going to go after 
him as long as he had something it wanted. He also felt confident the 
KGB would give him all of the back pay it owed him even though he 
had retired. The messages from the Enterprise were his “insurance.” 

Of course, by the time John flew to Vienna and met his handler, the 
KGB would have developed Jerry’s worthless film and would want to 
know why Jerry had ruined it. John had always said that the KGB was 
ruthless and that he was always on the verge of being assassinated. 
Jerry Whitworth, either intentionally or unintentionally, was about to 
put John’s theory to the test. 


Marit Hammond was horrified when she met Laura Walker at the 
airport in Buffalo, New York, in July 1983. Laura looked emaciated 
and disheveled. Marie wondered if she hadn’t made a mistake inviting 
Laura to stay with her. Five years older and a born-again Christian, 
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Marie was a safe port in Laura’s turbulent life. The two had become 
good friends in 1980, when both of their husbands were stationed at 
Fort Polk. Marie felt that God had called her to help Laura Walker. 

The next day Laura telephoned her mother. “Mother,” Laura said, 
“I want to go get Chris, but I need money to do it.” 

Barbara angrily refused to make a loan and slammed down the 
receiver. Then she telephoned Mark Snyder to warn him that Laura 
might be coming after Christopher. 

A few days later Laura and Marie came up with another way for 
Laura to get enough money to go after Christopher. Marie was an avid 
follower of The 700 Club, the televised ministry of evangelist Pat Rob- 
ertson. They decided to ask his ministry for the money. 

Their request for money was turned down. After listening to Lau- 
ra’s story, however, one counselor offered to pray for her over the 
telephone, and during that prayer the counselor began speaking in 
tongues. Marie was on the line. Then the counselor started interpret- 
ing the tongues and said, “Thus sayeth the Lord, your friend shall not 
return to Stephen [Laura’s boyfriend in California] and live in sin.” 
She outlined about seven things that Laura was required to do to have 
the Lord walk with her and return Christopher to her. 

“I'd never told this counselor about Stephen, but she mentioned him 
by name,” Marie told me. “It truly was a miracle.” 

Laura took the message seriously. She joined a charismatic church 
and was later baptized in a swimming pool. 

That fall Laura began working as a waitress in a diner and earned 
enough money to buy a truck and some clothes. She also began talking 
again about going after Christopher, but she was scared. 

She told her friend, “Marie, my dad is a spy! He was a spy in the 
navy and he’s spying now, and Mark knows it and if I try to get 
Christopher, Mark will turn us all in. He'll claim that I was a spy too.” 


On Marcu 27, 1983, as soon as Michael returned to Norfolk from 
boot camp, he asked Rachel to dinner at a posh restaurant. 

“I want you to marry me,” he said. “Will you be my wife?” 

Rachel began crying. “Yes!” she said. “Oh, Michael, I love you!” 

They agreed to wait for one year before marrying, in order to save 
some money. Michael didn’t tell his plans to his father, but John 
continually lectured Michael about becoming too serious with Rachel. 
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John thought marriage was an outdated and unworkable tradition. 

“I have to admit,” Michael told me, “rarely had I seen a happy 
marriage, but I was convinced that Rachel and me were going to be 
different. I didn’t tell my dad that, but I felt that way.” 

On April 13 Michael kissed a teary-eyed Rachel good-bye and re- 
ported to Fighter Squadron 102, nicknamed the Diamondbacks, 
aboard the aircraft carrier U.S.S. America. It was an elite unit that 
operated a dozen F-14 Tomcat fighter jets, the navy’s most sophisticated 
supersonic tactical warplanes. Because of Michael's secretarial skills, he 
was assigned to the administration office for the fighter squadron. 

One of the carrier’s first stops was Diego Garcia, the island where his 
father had visited Jerry. Any free moment Michael headed for the 
beach with his surfboard. “I really felt,” he said later, “’'d made the 
right choice by joining. Just like my father, I loved being on the ocean.” 
He wrote to Rachel every day, but she was busy and didn’t respond as 
regularly. Michael wrote John too, and in May 1983 he received a 
cassette tape from his dad. It started like any other letter written by a 
father to his absent son, but John’s manipulative nature and self- 
interest quickly surfaced. 


All in all, it doesn’t look that bad for ya. . . . Yeoman is by far the 
better of the ratings. A yeoman handles a wide range of things from 
officers’ records to classified control. They could handle the intelli- 
gence library and, and jobs such as that. Advancement is quick. Your 
typing will help you. And you're already talking about reenlistment. 
Man, that is all right. 

Okay, um, what you are allowed to do is pass on the ship’s operat- 
ing schedule to your immediate family even if it’s, ah, restricted or 
classified. The navy acknowledges the fact that you’re gonna go home 
and tell your wife what your sailing date is. Anyway, let me know 
your schedule and what you mean when you say three more eight- 
month cruises. What ships and what is your squadron’s deployment 
schedule? Ah, I would really be curious to know what that is. . . . 


The U.S.S. America returned to Norfolk in June. Michael discovered 
his father had converted his room into an office, and P.K. had moved 
into the house. After a few days Michael moved out of the house 
and into a room at the naval station barracks. 

John didn’t try to stop Michael from leaving. “I figured it was time 
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for him to get out on his own,” John recalled. Besides, John’s indiffer- 
ence only seemed to make Michael more intent on pleasing him. 

“I knew my father was a spy,” Michael recalled. “My mother had 
told me, and he kept saying he’d tell me someday how he made his 
money. But the truth is that I got tired of waiting for him to ask me. I 
mean, what’s the deal, doesn’t he think he can trust me? 

“One night I told my dad on purpose, ‘Secret documents come 
through and I get to look at them.’ ” 

Michael watched to see his father’s reaction, but all John said was, 
“Oh, really? Sounds interesting.” 

“He didn’t approach me,” Michael said, “and I didn’t understand 
why. It really pissed me off.” 

A few days later John asked Michael to come by the house. He took 
Michael into the den and closed the door. “Michael, you may know this 
already,” John said, “because your mother might have said something, 
but if you make copies of those documents that you work with, the 
classified ones, and you give them to me, I can get you some money. 
Some big money.” 

“How much?” 

“Five thousand a month if it’s good stuff.” 

“IT wasn't shocked when he told me,” Michael said to me later. “I 
thought it was really cool. I mean, he finally trusted me enough to tell 
me what he did. He thought I was man enough to handle it.” 

Michael asked John, “How do I know when to take something?” 

“Mike, when the time comes, you will know it is right.” 

“Okay, cut me in.” 

Michael told me later, “I was proud, really proud, and I felt so cool. 
I mean, this was just like a story out of some book, a spy novel, really! I 
could hardly wait to meet some beautiful blond Russian agent. 

“I didn’t have any ideological concerns,” Michael explained. “I was 
in it because my dad was in it. He was a PI, I was a PI. He was in the 
navy, I’m in the navy. He’s a spy, I wanted to be a spy.” 

Michael told Rachel while they were driving to a party. “Hey, Ra- 
chel, there’s something you should know. Look, my father’s a spy and 
I’m a spy too.” 

“Wow! Really?” Rachel said. 

“Yeah, I’m going to make us a lot of money.” 

Michael stole his first classified document a few days after John 
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recruited him. It was amazingly simple. A report came in the regis- 
tered mail. Michael signed for it, looked through it, and thought it was 
something his father might want to see. So he simply stuffed it into a 
small backpack that he kept his personal items in and took it to John’s 
house. He walked into the den and tossed the report on John’s desk. 

John looked through it. “This is very good, Michael,” he said. “See if 
you can bring me more.” 

Michael had access to information about the F-14 fighter jet and to 
some classified messages about operations, but didn’t have access to 
cryptographic materials. In fact, Michael hadn’t undergone a back- 
ground investigation by the navy and didn’t have even a minimum 
security clearance. But no one in the navy had taken the time to 
question his assignment. They simply believed him when he said he 
had the necessary clearances. 

The America was scheduled to go on a Caribbean cruise in late 
October, 1983, but Michael was told to report early. He called John. 

“Something big is happening; we’re pulling out tonight!” 

“Get what you can, but be careful,” John warned. 

At five thirty a.m. on October 25 the United States invaded the tiny 
Caribbean island of Grenada, where a sixteen-member military council 
had taken control of the government only a few days earlier. The 
America participated in the invasion. Michael saw dozens of sensitive 
messages about how it was coordinated and planned. “Most of the stuff 
was in code, but I was able to read a few things,” he recalled. He had 
not become sophisticated enough as a spy to know how to steal the 
messages and copy them. But each night he wrote down as much as he 
could remember, and later shared this information with his father. 

“The United States played a much larger role than it admitted in the 
coup in Grenada,” Michael claimed later, “and when I told my dad 
about what I had seen, he got really excited. I was on a roll.” 

Michael was beginning to realize that he had been groomed for the 
spy business. Why else had his father pushed him to become a private 
investigator, to study typing, and to join the navy? One day Michael 
confronted his father. “Dad, did you groom me to be a spy?” 

John didn’t reply, so Michael asked him again. 

John answered, “What’s your Social Security number, Mike?” 

“What?” 


“Tell me the first three numbers of your Social Security number.” 
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“Zero, zero, seven,” Michael replied. 

“Right,” said John, “only that’s oh-oh-seven, just like James Bond, ya 
dummy. You've got a license to kill, baby!” 

Michael was startled. 

“How'd he arrange for me to get those numbers?” Michael asked me 
later. “My dad really had planned it all out. He knew all along.” 


LIKE most young girls, Rachel had dreamed about having a big 
wedding, but when Michael returned from the Caribbean cruise, she 
agreed to elope in December 1983. “We were getting a lot of static 
from our parents,” Michael told me, “so we just went to Virginia Beach 
and had a justice of the peace do it one afternoon.” 


MICHAEL was not the only person John tried to recruit in the fall of 
1983. He said he also approached his half brother, Gary Richard 
Walker, the oldest of three children born to Johnny Walker, Sr., and 
his second wife, Dorothy Dobson. Johnny had deserted Peggy in 1961. 
Gary had joined the navy in July 1979 and was stationed in Norfolk. 

“Gary was really a nice kid,” John recalled, “and I invited him over 
to the house and out on the boat a few times when he came to Norfolk. 

“I decided to recruit him, again, not to enrich me in any way, but to 
help him out. I began the same way that I had with Whitworth. ‘Gary, 
I know a way you can make some money,’ I said. ‘It’s something I’ve 
been doing for a long time and it’s completely safe, but it’s also illegal. 
Even my telling you about it will be enough for you to get into trouble. 
Now, do you want to hear more or not?’ 

“I couldn't believe it,” John recalled, “but Gary said he didn’t want 
me to tell him any more. I was really amazed ’cause he was the first 
one who told me no.” 

Gary Walker testified in 1986 that he had no recollection of John’s 
proposition. 

In the fall of 1983 John was still expecting Jerry Whitworth to 
deliver the remaining two thirds of the documents he had taken off 
the U.S.S. Enterprise, even though he had retired from the navy. John 
wanted the film of those documents before he met his handler in 
Vienna in February 1984, so he flew to California on January 27. 

Much to John’s surprise, Jerry didn’t want to give him the messages. 
But Jerry was no match for John when it came to pressure. 
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“We argued, and finally I told him that I was going to photograph 
the documents in his house,” John said. “I wasn’t going to Vienna 
without them. That scared him, because he didn’t want Brenda to 
come home and find out what we were doing. So we drove to this 
motel and photographed the hell out of his material, and then I left 
town. The last thing Jerry asked me was when he was getting paid.” 

John’s KGB contact was irritated when they met on February 4 in 
Vienna. What was going on with Jerry? he demanded. He explained 
that the film that John had delivered at the last dead drop had been 
fogged. 

John telephoned Jerry as soon as he returned to Norfolk. “I told 
that son of a bitch about the fogged film, and he told me not to worry 
about that, because he still had the original one third of the messages 
and he would photograph them again for me,” John recalled. “That’s 
when I knew that Jerry had deliberately fogged the film. Why else had 
he kept those messages around?” 

John decided that Jerry had tried to pull off a “rather simple and 
stupid scam.” He had wanted to make certain he could collect his back 
pay and also sell the material in installments, John concluded, and he 
hadn't cared whether the Russians killed John in the process. 

“It wasn’t going to work,” John recalled. “I told Jerry that it was his 
ass if he didn’t take pictures of the messages and bring them to me.” 

Jerry brought the film to Norfolk in April 1984. He came on the 
same weekend that John was to make a dead drop outside Washing- 
ton, and once again Jerry was hoping to be paid on the spot all of the 
back salary money that the KGB owed him. But the Russians weren't 
going to pay anyone who gave them fogged film. 

John made the dead drop and picked up a package of cash. The 
Soviets had listed each member of John’s spy ring by his letter code 
name and marked a dollar amount next to each. The piece of paper 
said, “D [Jerry] gets ZERO.” 

“I said to him, ‘It’s your own fault, because you are playing these 
stupid games and they are disciplining you. You are going to get us all 
killed.’ ” 

A few days later John received a letter from Jerry resigning from 
the spy business. 

A few days after that, Jerry typed another letter, but this one was 
addressed to the resident agent of the FBI in San Francisco. 
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Dear Sir: 

I have been involved in espionage for several years, specifically I’ve 
passed along Top Secret Cryptographic Keylists for military commu- 
nications, Tech Manuals for same, Intelligence Messages, and etc. 

I didn't know that the info was being passed to the USSR until after 
I had been involved a few years and since then I’ve been remoreseful 
[sic] and wished to be free. Finally I’ve decided to stop supplying 
material... . 

At any rate the reason for this letter is to give you—FBI—an 
opportunity to break what brobably [sic] is a significant espionage 
system. (I know that my contact has recurited [sic] at least three other 
members that are actively supplying highly classified material.) 

If you are interested in this matter you can signal me with an Ad in 
the Los Angeles Times Classified Section under “Personal Messages 
(1225).” What I would expect to cooperate is complete immunity from 
prosecution and absolutely no public disclosure of me or my idenity 
[sic]. Also, I would desire some expense funds depending on the 
degree that my livelihood is interupted [svc]. 

The Ad: Start with “RUS,” followed by message you desire to pass. 


Jerry signed the letter “RUS.” If the price was right, he was ready 
to squeal. It was the one surefire way to get out of John Walker’s 
clutches. 


Chapter Eleven 


N JANUARY 1984 Michael was transferred to the carrier U.S.S. Nimitz. 
He hoped he would have better access to secret material, but he 

found himself assigned to the recreation department, where he 
was put in charge of handing out and collecting basketballs. 

John was irritated. He telephoned his son the weekend of April 15 
and asked him to come over. After his angry exchange with Jerry he 
was going to turn up the heat on Michael. 

John formed several stacks of bills, $1000 in each, on his desk, and 
made certain that Michael got a good look at all the money. Then John 
gave him one of the stacks. “This is all you're getting this time,” he said. 

“But I thought I was going to make a thousand a week doing this,” 
Michael complained. “Not a thousand every six months.” 
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“You want more money, you've got to earn it,” John replied. 

Michael returned to work determined to get promoted. Still, promo- 
tions take time, and neither Michael nor John was patient. They both 
were becoming frustrated and irritable. 

Michael also was having problems at home. When he first told 
Rachel about the spying, she had assumed that he was spying for the 
navy with his dad. But after they were married, Rachel discovered that 
Michael was stealing secrets for another country, and she assumed it 
was the Russians. “Michael, you’re playing with fire,” she said. 

The spying was not the only issue causing Michael and Rachel prob- 
lems. “Rachel didn’t have any time for me,” he complained later. “She 
either was at school, studying, or at work as a waitress.” 

In July 1984 Michael and his sister Margaret split the cost of an 
airline ticket to bring their mother to Norfolk for a vacation. Rachel 
was irritated because she knew that she would have to work extra shifts 
to pay their share of Barbara’s ticket. 

Barbara spent the first week of her visit with Margaret, and then, 
during the first week of August, moved in with Michael and Rachel. 

One afternoon Rachel arrived home from her classes to find Barbara 
sitting on the couch, drinking. “I want to go see John,” Barbara an- 
nounced. “Will you drive me to his office?” Rachel agreed. 

Barbara marched into John’s office. “I need ten thousand dollars,” 
she said. “I want to go to school.” 

Barbara’s demand caught John off guard. “I looked up and here’s 
Barbara demanding money,” he recalled later. “She said if I didn’t give 
it to her, she was going to tell.” 

He stalled. “I don’t have any money right now,” he told Barbara. 

“The truth was,” John recalled later, “I really didn’t have any money, 
because Whitworth had screwed everything up. If I’d had ten thou- 
sand in cash, I would have given it to her.” 

“Look, Barbara,” John said, “my head ain’t the only one that is going 
to roll here if you start shooting off your mouth.” 

Barbara told him that she didn’t care. “You promised to pay alimony 
and you never did,” she said. “You owe me ten thousand dollars, and I 
want it now!” 

Barbara was furious when she returned to the car and Rachel. “I’m 
going to fix him,” she said. “He owes me. He can’t do this.” 

At the apartment, Rachel hurried to the telephone and called Mi- 
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chael. “Your mother went to see your father today,” she said, speaking 
softly so Barbara wouldn't hear, “and they fought. She’s going crazy!” 

“Oh, my God!” Michael responded. “What happened?” 

“She keeps saying that he owes her and she is going to get him.” 

Rachel worked late that night, but the next morning Michael as- 
sured her, “I think everything is going to be okay. We talked.” 

That afternoon Barbara wanted to know how to catch a bus that 
would take her to downtown Norfolk. 

“Where do you want to go?” Rachel asked. 

“The FBI,” Barbara said. 

Rachel tried to act nonchalant. “Why would you want to go there?” 

“I’m going to turn John in. He’s doing something illegal.” 

Rachel pressed Barbara. “You’ve got to tell me. Is Michael going to 
be hurt by all this? What are you going to say?” 

Barbara finally blurted out her reason. “John’s a spy!” 

Rachel faked shock. “Oh, my God!” She called Michael immediately. 

“Michael, I’m here with your mother,” Rachel said. “She wants me to 
take her downtown. Do you understand what I’m trying to say?” 

“Are you talking about a federal agency?” 

“That's right.” 

Rachel gave the telephone to Barbara, who had a brief exchange 
with her son. He was coming home immediately, he said. 

Barbara was drinking when Michael arrived. 

“Listen, Mom, you don’t want to turn Dad in,” Michael told Barbara. 
“You are going to destroy this family if you do this.” 

“That seemed to calm her down,” Michael said later. “I don’t think 
she thought, at that point, that I was involved.” 

When Rachel got home from work that night, Michael laughed off 
the incident. “She’s got a drinking problem,” he said. “She does this 
every once in a while. It’s no big thing.” 

“I can’t believe you,” Rachel responded. “She almost went to the FBI 
today. She could have turned him in and you too! Tell me that you'll 
quit. Promise me.” 

“I have,” Michael said, lying. “And I’m going to talk to my father 
tomorrow about Mom.” 

The day Barbara left, Michael drove her to the airport. On the way 
home he detoured to John’s house to tell his father what had happened. 

“Mike, we got a real problem here,” John said. 
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“Hey, we don't have a problem,” Michael replied. “You have a prob- 
lem.” Michael's assertiveness apparently surprised John. 

“Look,” said John, “you’re the one who has to tell Mom that you are 
involved, ’cause she ain’t gonna believe me.” 

“No,” said Michael. “You tell her, because if I tell her, she might kill 
herself. It will kill her if I tell her.” 

John said, “Listen, Mike, your mother isn’t going to kill herself. She is 
too weak to do that. You’ve got to quit thinking about it and just tell her.” 

Three weeks later Michael was promoted to the legal office aboard 
the U.S.S. Nimitz. He worked harder than ever to impress his superi- 
ors, particularly those in the operations administration office. After a 
month a job there became vacant, and he was selected to fill it. He stole 
his first classified document from that office within the week and 
delivered it to John. Soon he was stealing documents regularly by 
hiding them in the backpack he carried to work each day. 


On May 9, 1984, the letter from RUS arrived at the San Francisco 
FBI office. It sounded legitimate to Special Agent John Peterson of 
the office’s foreign counterintelligence squad. RUS used words, like 
keylists, that weren’t generally known outside the government. Peter- 
son put the letter in a plastic envelope to preserve possible fingerprints 
and sent it to the FBI’s laboratory in Washington. 

As directed by RUS, Peterson placed an advertisement in the Los 
Angeles Times on May 21: 


RUS: Considering your offer. Call weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 11 a.m. 
Telephone number (415) 626-2793, or write. BUS M.E., San 
Francisco. 


The telephone number was a special line that enabled agents to 
trace an outside call instantaneously. But Jerry, with his electronics 
background, knew calls could be traced. He wrote another letter: 


Dear Sir, 

I saw your note today and was encouraged, however, I’m not going 
to call for obvious reasons. Yes, I’m remorseful, but there are other 
emotions: the difficulty of ratting on a “friend,” and the potential of 
getting caught up in a legal mess (public disclosure of my involvement 
and a possible double cross on immunity, assuming it was granted). 

My contact will be expecting more material in a few months. .. . More 
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info on him: he has been in “the business” for more than 20 years 
and plans to continue indefinitely. 

Why haven't I discussed my desire to come clean (with you) with 
my contact and/or possibly convince him to do the same? It would be 
sure folly—dangerous to my health. 


One line in Jerry’s letter stuck out: RUS’s contact had been “in ‘the 
business’ for more than 20 years.” 

The FBI responded with three more ads in the Times, suggesting a 
meeting. Jerry correctly guessed that the FBI intended to follow him if 
he appeared, and after the meeting, nab him. 

Jerry responded with another letter: 


Dear Sir: 

I’ve done a lot of serious thinking and have pretty much come to 
the conclusion that it would be best to give up on the idea of aiding in 
the termination of the espionage ring previously discussed. 

To think I could help you and not make my own involvement 
known to the public, I believe is naive. I have great difficulty in 
coming forth, particularly, since the chances of my past involvement 
ever being known is extremenely [szc] remote, as long as I remain silent. 

Yes, I can still say I would prefer to get it off my chest. .. . 


By now the agents in the FBI office in San Francisco were convinced 
that RUS was legitimate. They believed he was a spy for the KGB and 
that, unless he was exaggerating, somewhere in the country someone 
had been operating a spy ring for two decades. It was chilling and 
frustrating. RUS had surfaced and then disappeared. What the San 
Francisco FBI office didn’t know was that their counterparts in Nor- 
folk would find another source early in 1985, and she wasn’t interested 
in rewards, immunity, or playing games by corresponding in newspa- 
per advertisements. 

Her name was Barbara Walker. 


IN THE fall of 1984 Laura moved to Buffalo and enrolled in a beauty 
school. In November she decided to end her seventeen-month, self- 
imposed excommunication from her family by calling Barbara, who 
had moved to West Dennis, a town near Hyannis, Massachusetts, 
where Cynthia lived. 
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Laura and Barbara have given me different accounts of what was 
said during this conversation. But according to what Barbara told me, 
she and Laura spoke twice on the night that Laura first called and 
talked extensively about Christopher and Mark. Both women were 
worried about what might happen if Mark took action. During their 
conversation Barbara began to realize that Laura really missed her son. 

“After the second telephone call I went into the living room, and I 
sat there in the dark and I thought about the spying, and for the very 
first time I saw the whole picture. In the past I had, in my desperation, 
only focused on one thing at a time. How could John serve with these 
men in the navy and do what he is doing? Or how could he do this to 
his family? Or how could he do this to God? For the first time that 
night all these things came together! That night I saw John and what 
he had done to his country, his friends, his children, his God, and to 
me, and all the pain and suffering that he had caused. I hated it, and I 
couldn't stand it anymore, and I had to call the FBI. I didn’t care what 
happened to me. I just wanted it to stop. ~ 

“That’s why I called the FBI that night. It wasn’t Christopher or 
Laura. It was John. I just couldn’t live the lies any longer: his lies and 
mine. It was time for it to end.” 

Barbara insisted in all of her interviews with me that her motivation 
had nothing to do with her trip to Norfolk or her demand for 
$10,000. The FBI accounts indicate otherwise. When she first met with 
agents, Barbara specifically mentioned that John owed her $10,000 in 
unpaid alimony, and she told the FBI she had just come from seeing 
John in Norfolk, where he had a young girlfriend and such luxuries as 
a houseboat and an airplane. It was these comments that initially made 
FBI agents suspect that Barbara might have made up the spy charges 
against her husband out of anger, seeking revenge. 

But the result is clear. Laura’s call prompted Barbara to call the FBI 
and marked the beginning of John’s downfall. 


‘THE operations administration office, called ops-admin, was consid- 
ered one of the most important chambers on the carrier Nimitz. Any- 
thing that had to do with the ship’s operation, destination, or mission 
passed through this office and generally found its way to Michael’s 
desk, because he was the yeoman responsible for routing messages, 
filing memos, and typing orders. 
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“When I reported to work,” Michael told me, “I was told that I had 
to get a clearance to work in the office. I said, ‘Okay, no problem,’ but 
I never put in for one, and no one ever followed up on it. They just 
believed me when I told them that I had one.” Michael’s promotion to 
the ops-admin office and subsequent failure to obtain the proper 
clearance was a major breach of navy security. 

The room where Michael worked was spartan. Along one wall were 
a copy machine, a computer terminal, a supply cabinet, and three large 
file cabinets containing classified messages and orders. In the center of 
the room stood a large steel table holding four large clipboards, each 
containing messages about the ship’s maneuvers and operations. An 
MPDS (Message Processing Distribution System) machine, similar to a 
Teletype machine, printed various messages sent to the office. 

It was Michael’s job to tear messages off the MPDS machine and 
deliver them to the five senior officers in the office. Every secret and 
confidential document received was supposed to be placed in a burn 
bag once it was no longer needed. These bags looked much like 
standard grocery store bags. Michael had the mundane task of picking 
up the burn bags and storing them. 

They were stored in the fan room, actually a closet with a ventilation 
fan in it, off the office next door. This office, called strike-ops, was an 
even more sensitive assignment for Michael. It was guarded by a 
cipher lock, and no one was supposed to be inside without a specific 
reason—no one but Michael, who could come and go as he pleased, 
since he needed access to the fan room. 

The strike-ops office was the closest thing to a war room on the 
carrier. Around a huge table the admiral and his officers made their 
major decisions. One wall had an enormous chart that showed the 
locaticn of every missile and bomb aboard the carrier. Another wall 
contained a special audiovisual screen capable of showing within sec- 
onds a detailed map of any country in the world. The room also 
contained a telephone with a direct line to the Pentagon and, if neces- 
sary, the President of the United States. There were also several safes 
where various secret documents and reports were kept. 

It was in the fan room, where each day’s burn bags were stored, that 
Michael did most of his work as a spy. The carrier only burned the 
bags when necessary, and only after eleven thirty p.m. This schedule 
gave Michael time to sort through each bag and remove whatever 
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secret documents interested him. As far as the navy knew, all the items 
in the burn bags were destroyed. Michael never had to worry about 
signing for documents or even copying them. “Ops-admin and strike- 
ops were gold mines for spying,” Michael recalled. 

Once a bag was full, it was stapled shut by Michael and taken for 
storage. What no one knew was that he simply tore open the bags once 
he was alone, took out whatever he wanted, and restapled them. 

The longer Michael worked in the two offices, the more daring he 
became. He found a classified report in the ops-admin office that he 
wanted to copy for his dad. It was more than four inches thick and the 
copying machine could only duplicate twenty-five pages at a time, so 
Michael took it apart and carefully stacked it in sections. 

When he was about halfway through his copying project, the duty 
officer came over to the machine with an order that he needed to 
copy. “Jeez, Walker, what's all this?” he asked. 

“Gotta make a copy for the captain,” Michael said. Then he offered 
to interrupt his task so the duty officer didn’t have to wait. 

“Thanks,” the officer said, handing Michael the order. 

“This guy walked back to his desk,” Michael recalled, “so I made two 
copies and kept one for myself, and then I finished copying this secret 
report. As long as you were cool about it and acted like you knew what 
you were doing, you were okay. The key was not panicking.” 

Michael took the report home to his father by hiding it in his 
backpack. “He couldn't believe that I had copied this huge report right 
under everyone’s nose.” 

“You've got balls,” John told Michael. 

“I decided,” Michael recalled, “that I was going to drain that ship of 
every secret it had.” 


WHEN Barbara telephoned the FBI office in Boston on November 
17, an agent told her to call the FBI office in Hyannis, one of the 
bureau’s smallest outposts. Barbara called there and spoke with Special 
Agent Walter Price, a fifteen-year FBI veteran who had been assigned 
there all but two of those years. Within the FBI, the Hyannis office was 
considered an anachronism, opened when John F. Kennedy was Presi- 
dent and scarcely one of the bureau's choicer assignments. 

Price suspected that Barbara had been drinking, and when he 
asked, she acknowledged it. Price promised to drop by her apartment. 
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Agent Price and Barbara met on November 29. A few minutes after 
Price began questioning Barbara, she politely excused herself and 
returned with a large tumbler of Scotch. Price dutifully took notes as 
she described traveling to Washington with John and delivering classi- 
fied documents to KGB agents during dead drops. 

“It was obvious to me,” Barbara said later, “that this agent didn’t 
believe a word I was telling him.” 

Barbara telephoned Laura a few hours after the interview and asked 
for her support. She then called Price and gave him Laura’s number in 
Buffalo. 

Back at his office, Price typed the numbers 65-0 on his report. The 
sixty-five indicated the subject was espionage and the zero signified 
that he considered the information not worthy of further investigation. 

Day after day Barbara waited for a telephone call. At night she 
drank herself to sleep. Christmas approached and passed. New Year’s 
Eve came, and there was still no word from Price or the FBI. 

Finally Barbara gave up. “I decided that no one cared. John had 
gotten away with it, and there wasn’t anyone who was going to stop him.” 


Chapter Twelve 
BI agents in field offices report to their regional headquarters 
: every one hundred and twenty days, and early in 1985 Walter 
Price told his supervisor about Barbara Walker’s charges. The 
supervisor sent letters to the FBI headquarters in Washington and to 
the FBI office in Norfolk. 

No one at the J. Edgar Hoover Building on Pennsylvania Avenue 
paid any attention. But in Norfolk, her accusations interested two 
agents: Joseph R. Wolfinger and Robert W. Hunter. They were an 
unlikely pair. 

Wolfinger looked like a good old southern boy. At age thirty-nine, 
he had a slight paunch, a ruddy complexion, a witty demeanor, and a 
drawl that came from being born and raised in Norfolk. 

In contrast, Hunter stood ramrod straight and at age forty-nine 
worked out daily at a local exercise club. His graying hair was always 
neatly combed, his clothes well tailored, his manner slightly reserved. 

Wolfinger was the first to see the Boston report on Barbara Walker, 
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and was openly skeptical because she was an admitted alcoholic and 
angry ex-wife. But Barbara’s descriptions of clandestine dead drops 
were uncannily accurate. As supervisor of the foreign counterintelli- 
gence squad in Norfolk, Wolfinger wanted to know more, so he 
showed the report to Hunter. 

“This is definitely worth a few phone calls,” Hunter said. 

“It’s all yours,” Wolfinger replied. 

Hunter contacted Walter Price in Hyannis and asked if Barbara 
Walker would voluntarily take a polygraph test. Hunter also requested 
that agents in Buffalo interview Laura Walker immediately. 

On March 7, FBI Agents Paul Culligan and Charles B. Wagner 
knocked on the door to Laura’s apartment. 

Culligan coaxed enough information from Laura to write an incrim- 
inating statement about John. He asked her if she would be willing to 
sign the statement and testify against her father. Laura agreed. 

Culligan called Hunter after the interview and told him that Laura 
seemed credible and was willing to testify. Culligan also had an idea: 
Why not ask Laura to telephone her father and tape-record the call? 

“It would be one way to answer the question on everyone’s mind,” 
Culligan recalled. “Is John still doing this or is he inactive?” 

Culligan, Hunter, and Wolfinger asked Washington for permission. 
Culligan returned to Laura’s apartment a few days later and explained 
why such a call was necessary. Laura said she’d do it. 

Before Hunter left for Buffalo to interview Laura personally and 
oversee her telephone call to John, he received more good news. 
Barbara Walker had passed her polygraph examination. She was not 
lying about her ex-husband’s being a Russian spy. 

Hunter arrived in Buffalo on March 25. The agents attached a 
listening device to Laura’s telephone and showed her how to turn it 
on. They suggested two possible stories that Laura could use to entice 
John into once again trying to recruit her as a spy. “You could tell him 
that there is an opening at Eastman Kodak,” Culligan said, “which is a 
world leader in photography and optics. Or that you want to join the 
Army Reserves.” Then they left so they wouldn't make her nervous. 


Laura's telephone conversation with her father ranged over famil- 
iar territory. John railed against Barbara with his usual profanity and 
berated Laura for the way she had run her life. She turned the subject 
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to spying and talked about her veteran’s status and about the Kodak 
plant. When the subject shifted to Mark, John was furious again about 
Laura's “telling that guy something as private as what we discussed.” 

“Well, I got desperate,” Laura said. “But I think now . . . he’s so 
stoned and so gone that he doesn’t even know his name anymore.” 

“Well, the problem is that makes him dangerous,” John answered. 

Despite Laura’s bait, John didn’t say anything incriminating. Still, 
the call convinced the FBI that John was someone to be taken seriously. 

On April 5 a court approved the placing of wiretaps on telephones 
in John’s house, office, and houseboat. It would take the FBI six days 
to install the wiretaps. In the meantime the FBI faced a problem that 
threatened to unravel its investigation. Barbara Walker had an- 
nounced that she was coming to Norfolk to visit Margaret. 

Hunter and Wolfinger were uneasy. At the time all they knew about 
Barbara was that she was an alcoholic who had tried in the past, 
according to her statements, to turn John in. If she backed down now 
and alerted John, he could destroy whatever evidence might exist at 
his home and cover his tracks. Barbara arrived at Margaret’s apart- 
ment during the first week of April, and Hunter and FBI Agent 
Beverly Andress telephoned her to arrange a clandestine meeting. 
Hunter had asked Andress to join him because he knew some women 
felt more comfortable talking to another woman rather than a man. 

They met Barbara at a parking lot near Margaret’s apartment and 
motioned her into the back seat of Hunter’s sedan. 

Hunter was startled. He hadn’t expected Barbara to be so attractive 
and articulate. After listening to John’s tape-recorded telephone con- 
versation with Laura, Hunter expected Barbara to be as uncouth as 
her ex-husband. But Barbara had a certain polish. 

Barbara had told the FBI that John had two spying partners: Ar- 
thur Walker and a close friend of John’s named Jerry Wentworth. 
Laura had said Jerry’s last name was Wittemore. Neither Hunter nor 
Andress pressured Barbara for more details; instead, they worked at 
gaining her trust. Although noticeably tense, she clearly wanted to 
follow up on her accusations. She wanted John stopped, she said. But 
just as the two agents began to relax, Barbara announced that she 
had telephoned Arthur on the same night that she had called the 
FBI and had warned him. She also had called John that night and 
threatened to turn him in to the FBI. 


——————— 
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Hunter quizzed her about how John and Arthur had responded. 
Did they believe that she had called the FBI? Did she think either of 
them was aware of the FBI investigation? Barbara didn’t know. 

“That interview was the beginning of a very stressful week,” Hunter 
recalled. “We had a real control problem with Barbara.” 

Margaret Walker also scared them. Barbara had told the FBI that 
Margaret knew about the investigation and was caught between “a 
rock and hard place—her father and me.” Which, the agents won- 
dered, would Margaret choose? 

The morning after their first meeting, Barbara telephoned Hunter 
to tell him some details she had remembered about the mysterious 
Wentworth. Hunter thanked her for calling. 

But the next day, and the next, neither Hunter nor Andress could 
reach Barbara on the telephone. Both were concerned. Where had 
Barbara gone? Had she changed her mind? Had she met with John? 

On April 8 Barbara resurfaced. “I’ve seen John,” she announced 
over the telephone. Trying to remain calm, Hunter arranged an im- 
mediate meeting. The report of that meeting was quickly classified as 
secret and sent to the foreign counterintelligence office in Washington 
for review. In part, it said: 


Barbara Walker saw her former husband, John Anthony Walker, 
Jr., on April 7, 1985, when he visited their daughter Margaret. John 
told Barbara he wanted to talk to her before she went home. . . . Mrs. 
Walker advised that during her last visit in August she talked to 
Michael Walker about his father’s illegal activities. Mrs. Walker ad- 
vised that Michael talked her out of reporting John Walker to the 
FBI because it would hurt Michael’s navy career. She does not believe 
that John Walker has recruited Michael to commit espionage, but 
advised that Michael has worked for his father doing surveillance 
connected with his private detective business. 


Based on that report, the FBI began a discreet investigation of 
Michael Walker. 

Both Hunter and Andress urged Barbara to stay away from John 
and stressed repeatedly how important she was to their investigation 
and how much they appreciated her patriotism. The Justice Depart- 
ment also made it clear that in return for Barbara’s cooperation, she 
would be granted total immunity from any prosecution. 
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Hunter felt more squeamish than ever about his case. The wiretaps 
still hadn’t been installed, and John was pressuring Barbara to meet 
with him. It also worried Hunter that Michael was in the navy and had 
urged her not to turn John in. Yet she claimed Michael wasn’t involved 
in the spy ring. Her thinking seemed naive, but Hunter didn’t press 
the point. He didn’t want to spook Barbara. Turning in an ex-husband 
would be difficult enough. If Barbara realized she was also turning in 
her son, she might withdraw. 

By now Hunter and Wolfinger were confident John and Arthur 
were Soviet spies, that John had tried to recruit Laura, and that Mi- 
chael knew about his dad’s espionage. Laura’s husband was allegedly 
blackmailing her to maintain custody of their son. 

On April 10 Barbara told Hunter and Andress she had agreed to 
meet with John that evening. Once again they urged Barbara to put 
off the meeting. Even if she didn’t intend to tip John off, she might 
accidentally warn him by appearing nervous. 

“Okay,” Barbara said. “I'll try to cancel.” She did. 

On April 11 Barbara telephoned Hunter. “I’ve got to meet John,” 
she said. “Otherwise, he'll be suspicious.” 

Hunter and Andress scurried to the parking lot for another meet- 
ing. “You must tell John that you haven't turned him in,” Hunter told 
Barbara. “Tell him you lost your nerve.” 

At seven p.m. that night John picked up Barbara at Margaret’s 
apartment. He drove her to a McDonald’s restaurant. 

Barbara was scared. “It was very hard playing the part that I was to 
play,” she recalled. “I tried to be blasé and avoided looking in his eyes.” 

John was also nervous. “Barbara was clearly pissed about the ten 
grand, and that scared me. It was the most money she had ever asked 
for; most of the time it was for a couple hundred or so. And it was the 
first time I’d really turned her down. I had to make it clear that 
Michael was involved, but I just didn’t want to come out and say, ‘Your 
son is part of the spy ring,’ because I figured she wouldn‘t believe me.” 

Inside McDonald’s, John said, “There is something you should un- 
derstand. If I ever get arrested, a lot of people are going to get hurt.” 

“I’m aware of that,” Barbara replied. 

“Are you sure?” John said. “I don’t think you understand.” 

“Are you telling me that Michael is involved?” Barbara asked. 

“Yes, and no. I’m not saying that,” said John, dodging the question. 
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John asked Barbara outright, “Have you gone to the FBI?” 

“No, I haven’t turned you in,” she replied. 

“Good, ‘cause you wouldn't want to see your fifty-year-old husband 
in prison. I don’t think our kids would like it either.” 

On the drive back to Margaret’s apartment, John pulled over to the 
side of the street. 

“I asked Barbara why she was doing this to me,” John recalled. “I 
said, ‘Barbara, we’ve been divorced for ten years! People get divorced 
all the time in this country. They don’t have to destroy each other. 
Why can’t you leave me alone?’ And Barbara’s voice changed, and I 
know Barbara and I know she was being totally honest, maybe for the 
first time in years. She said to me, ‘I just want to get back at you!’ That 
says it all! Her decision to turn me in had nothing to do with my 
spying or America and homemade apple pie. It didn’t have anything 
to do with Laura or her kid either. I had betrayed our marriage vows. 
I didn’t love Barbara anymore and she couldn't stand that. It was 
destroying her and she was going to take me down with her.” 

When Barbara stepped from the car that night, she turned and told 
John, “Talk to you later.” But Barbara knew, she told me later, that 
she wouldn’t. She had done it. She had met with John and not tipped 
him off, but rather than feeling good about it, she felt sick. She 
couldn't get to sleep that night on the couch in Margaret’s apartment. 

“You see, I was sick that night because I still love John.” 

As far as John was concerned, the meeting was a success. 

Barbara’s visit in Norfolk came to an end the next day, April 12, and 
Hunter volunteered to drive her to the airport and put her aboard an 
airplane. By now all of the telephone taps had been put in place. 

“This is the most bizarre case,” Hunter told Wolfinger after return- 
ing from the airport, “and it’s getting worse.” Usually an agent con- 
ducts an investigation by interviewing witnesses, collecting evidence, 
and then arresting a suspect. But the FBI was afraid to interview 
anyone but Laura and Barbara for fear that John might hear about 
the investigation, and so far there was absolutely no hard evidence that 
John had committed a crime. “I don’t know if we can get this guy or 
not,” Hunter continued. “He’s been doing this for twenty years, Barba- 
ra’s warned his brother, we don’t know what the hell Margaret might 
do, and John’s supposedly an expert on wiretaps and bugs. You've got 
to wonder if he is going to screw up.” 
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“I don't know, Bob,” Wolfinger said. “Sometimes you get a case 
where everything seems to fall together no matter what you do. It’s 
almost as if it’s inevitable. Fate. Maybe John Walker’s time has come.” 


By Late April, FBI agents had monitored John’s telephones nearly 
twenty days and had not heard any damaging evidence. Hunter be- 
lieved, however, that one conversation contained a clue. On April 18 
Rachel telephoned John to ask about his encounter with Barbara. 
“What's going on? I understand that Barbara was upsetting Maggie a 
little bit with her problem. You know what I mean.” 

From Rachel’s comment, “You know what I mean,” Hunter decided 
that she also knew about John’s spying. He added Rachel to his list of 
suspects. Another remark interested Hunter. When Rachel invited 
John to attend her college graduation ceremony on May 18, he re- 
plied, “Oh, Lordy . . . I know that I’m gonna be busy that weekend.” 

John seemed genuinely upset. What was he doing that weekend that 
he couldn't reschedule? Hunter circled the date on his calendar. 

Everyone in the Norfolk FBI office, except Hunter, was becoming 
impatient with the wiretap. In order to monitor John’s calls, nearly 
every agent in the office had to work extra hours, and none of them 
was paid overtime. Was the wiretap worth the trouble? Convicting 
someone of espionage was extremely difficult. Unlike crimes that in- 
volve a culprit and a victim, espionage involves two co-conspirators, 
and only a dolt would think a foreign intelligence operative, like a 
KGB agent, could ever be forced into a courtroom. As a result, Hunter 
was going to have to catch John either actually stealing classified docu- 
ments or delivering them. And John Walker was being very careful. 

While other agents grew weary of listening to John’s often mundane 
and always profane conversations, Hunter found them fascinating. 
“John’s conversations with members of his own family were just unbe- 
lievable,” Hunter recalled. It wasn’t only the profanity. There was 
something more that went beyond the gutter. John Walker had a 
sinister, sneering side to him. “I was beginning to see that this was a 
man who was not only devious and untruthful, but also evil,” Hunter 
said. “I really came to believe that. He was a truly evil person.” 

Each conversation Hunter reviewed seemed to buttress his analysis 
that John seemed to bring out the worst when he spoke to his family. 
It was as if the entire Walker family had been stricken with a sickness, 
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the children mimicking the twisted love-hate relationship of their parents. 

In early May, FBI headquarters sent several foreign counterintelli- 
gence experts to Norfolk to have a strategy session with Hunter and 
Wolfinger. At this point the FBI suspected that four people besides 
John could be directly involved in the spy ring, including the enigmatic 
Jerry Wentworth in California. The agents found themselves agreeing 
about everything but one issue. The Washington agents wanted to 
plant an electronic tracking device on John’s new minivan. Hunter 
strongly opposed the idea. “He might find it,” Hunter said. “He’s an 
experienced detective.” After a brief argument the Washington agents 
accepted Hunter's advice. It was his case. 

Hunter asked, theoretically, what he and other agents should do if 
they followed John to an actual dead drop delivery. Should they arrest 
him? Should they confront John’s Soviet handler? 

His questions were answered by a loud laugh from one of the 
Washington agents. No one in the history of the FBI had. ever followed 
an American spy to a dead drop and arrested him making a delivery. 
“It will never happen, Bob. These things just don’t work that way.” 


Like Hunter, FBI Agent John Peterson in San Francisco was not a 
man to give up, especially when following the scent of a self-admitted 
Russian spy who claimed to be part of a twenty-year-old espionage 
operation. For months Peterson doggedly tried to find the mysterious 
RUS. Several times he thought he was on RUS’s trail, but each time, he 
hit another dead end. Finally Peterson decided to try yet another 
advertisement in the personal section of the Los Angeles Times. It ran 
on three consecutive Mondays, beginning in April 1985. 

RUS didn’t respond. Unknown to Peterson, Jerry Whitworth had 
changed his mind about confessing. He was busy trying to find a 
career and, as usual, was floundering. When he had retired from the 
navy, Jerry planned to become a stockbroker. When he failed the test, 
he decided to become a computer salesman. That didn’t work either. 
On March 25 Jerry wrote to John Walker, describing his problems. 

John laughed out loud when he read the letter. Jerry was so predict- 
able. “Jerry couldn’t cut it outside the navy,” John told me. “I sensed 
that when I met him. I knew he was setting the groundwork to come 
back to me and the spying.” Still bitter about Jerry’s shenanigans with 
the fogged film, John decided to let Jerry sweat awhile. 
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In late April the FBI’s analytical unit in the foreign counterintelli- 
gence office in Washington made a startling discovery. Agents review- 
ing Ongoing investigations noticed a similarity between RUS and John 
Walker. Both had been linked to a spying operation for twenty years. 
Was it possible RUS and John Walker were linked? 

Agents reexamined Barbara and Laura Walker's statements, partic- 
ularly their comments about Jerry Wentworth. 


Mrs. Walker advised Jerry Wentworth is a white male in his forties, 
an enlisted man, maybe a chief petty officer. She has neither seen nor 
heard from him since 1976. She believes his wife’s name is Brenda... . 
in her twenties, possibly attending a college in Berkeley, California. 
Mrs. Walker is confident that Jerry’s last name is Wentworth not 
Wittemore, as Laura Walker said. 


Washington had already asked the San Francisco FBI office to locate 
Jerry Wentworth as part of the bureau’s probe of John Walker, but no 
one in California had linked Wentworth with the RUS letters. 

An urgent message, classified by the FBI as top secret, was sent to 
the San Francisco FBI office: “Wentworth may be RUS!” 

Suddenly, finding Jerry Wentworth became an even higher priority, 
but despite the San Francisco office’s efforts, no person by that name 
could be found. Frustrated, the agents asked if Barbara and Laura 
Walker could be interviewed again about John’s obscure friend. 

When FBI agents in Buffalo asked Laura for her help, she quickly 
volunteered, “I think I have his telephone number.” With the number 
in hand, agents began searching old directories. In a 1982 telephone 
book, next to the number Laura had given them, the FBI found the 
name Jerry A. Whitworth. Both Laura and Barbara quickly agreed 
the name could be Whitworth, and soon the FBI had established that 
Jerry had once worked for John at the Naval Training Center in San 
Diego. RUS had been identified. 

On May 16—three days before John’s prearranged exchange with 
the KGB—the wiretaps on John’s telephones paid off. And it was fate, 
just as Wolfinger had predicted, that caused John to tip off the FBI. 

It began with a telephone call from his mother, Peggy, who told him 
his favorite aunt had died in Buffalo. The funeral had been scheduled 
for that Saturday, May 18. Peggy wanted John to attend, but he 
couldn't. He had something important that he had to do. 
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The next day, Friday, May 17, John called his employees at Confi- 
dential Reports into his office and took his telephone receiver off the 
hook to keep from being interrupted by calls. “It was like giving us a 
microphone to listen in,” Hunter recalled. 

Hunter and Wolfinger reviewed the tapes. They heard John say, 
“Listen, I'll be in late Monday. I’ll be driving in Monday morning from 
down around Charlotte, so I'll be getting in around noon.” What could 
John be doing in Charlotte that was so important that he had to miss 
Rachel’s graduation and his aunt’s funeral? Both of them suspected it 
was a spy-related meeting. It had to be. 

“It looks like John is finally making his move,” Hunter said. “God, if 
we don’t catch this guy, we better hang it up.” 

Wolfinger smiled. “We will.” 


SpyING aboard the U.S.S. Nimitz was child’s play. Alone in the fan 
room, Michael could pick through the burn bags unmolested. Michael 
was having trouble finding room for all the documents he intended to 
steal. At first he hid messages in his desk, but that was risky. The 
solution came one afternoon when he was loading a box of computer 
paper into a printer. The empty box was the perfect size for documents. 

Michael took the cardboard box to his desk and began filling it. He 
put several sheets of stationery and some small boxes of envelopes on 
top of the classified documents to help hide them. 

One morning Michael arrived at work and found an officer looking 
through the box. “What’s all this stuff, Walker?” he asked. 

“That’s stuff ’'m working on.” Michael paused and then said, some- 
what crossly, “Hey, you didn’t get it out of order, did you?” 

Michael had learned as a private detective that one of the best ways 
to keep from answering a question was by asking one in return, espe- 
cially one that implied that someone had screwed up. 

“No, I didn’t mix anything up,” the officer replied and then, de- 
fending himself, added, “I was looking for some big envelopes.” 

“No sweat,” Michael said. “Here, let me get them for you.” 

Recalling that encounter, Michael told me, “That proved to me that 
I was in control, man. I could handle anything.” 

Stull, the exchange alarmed him. He decided to move the box. He 
placed the lid on it, sealed it the same way other boxes of computer 
paper were sealed, and carried it down to his berthing area. 
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Michael slept in a bottom bunk in a room with two other sailors. He 
had found a hiding place, at the foot of his bed between the wall and a 
large air duct that rose from the floor to the ceiling. There was just 
enough room behind the duct for the box, and when he had pushed it 
there, it was impossible to see from anywhere except on his bunk. 

The Nimitz was scheduled to stop in Naples during June, and Mi- 
chael and Rachel planned to rendezvous there. John also planned to 
meet Michael in Naples to pick up documents and pay him. This time 
Michael expected more than a $1000 token payment. 


Chapter Thirteen 


house on May 18 at seven a.m. Hunter ordered the six-car FBI 

stakeout team to place themselves at major intersections through 
which John would have to pass if he left home. An FBI airplane 
circled above at thirty-five hundred feet. The agents were excited. 
Finally they were going to be doing something besides listening to 
John talk on the telephone. 

They didn’t have to wait long. Early that morning John got in his 
minivan and started to drive. The FBI team carefully followed, antici- 
pating that John was en route to a clandestine meeting. He parked 
near his houseboat and spent the next hour painting. 

By mid-afternoon the thrill of tracking a possible KGB spy to a dead 
drop was being surpassed by the need to mow lawns and spend time 
with families. Agents monitoring John’s telephone calls had heard him 
tell callers that he and P.K. intended to go out on his boat that eve- 
ning. “We decided to call it a day, but we agreed we had to continue 
the stakeout on Sunday,” Hunter recalled. 

The FBI stakeout team arrived at their positions at seven a.m. Sun- 
day. Two cups of coffee later, Hunter needed to find a bathroom. He 
drove to McDonald’s and, out of habit, surveyed the patrons as he left 
the men’s room. “Goddamn if John Walker wasn’t sitting there eating 
breakfast and reading a newspaper,” Hunter recalled. “He had ridden 
his bike to the restaurant and no one had seen him!” 

John bicycled home. 

Shortly before noon Hunter’s agents were getting impatient, and he 


H:: and Wolfinger decided to begin the stakeout at John’s 
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announced, “We'll keep this up until one o'clock, and then if he hasn't 
gone anywhere, we'll go home.” 

Unknown to Hunter, at the very time he was making that decision 
John was sitting in his den typing a note to his KGB handler. He 
referred to Michael, Arthur, Jerry, and Gary Walker by the code 
letters the KGB had assigned them: S, K, D, and F, respectively. 


Dear Friend. 

This delivery consists of materials from S and is similar to the 
previously supplied materials. . . . The situation around him looks 
very good. He now has material that will fill two large grocery bags. I 
plan to meet him during a port call which will give me two days to 
make it to our meeting. 

D continues to be a puzzle. Rather than try to analyze him for you, 
I have simply enclosed portions of two letters I’ve received. My guess? 
He has become accustomed to the big-spending life-style and will 
attempt to renew cooperation within two years. 

F has been transferred and is in a temporary situation giving him 
no access at all. He is having difficulty in making a career decision in 
the navy. 

K and I have discussed your proposal and I will pass on some 
extensive details when we meet. 

So I will see you as scheduled. 

Good luck. 


John was not to make his drop until after dark that night, but since 
he had nothing planned for the afternoon, he decided to leave early. 
He walked out of his house at twelve ten p.m.—fifty minutes before 
Hunter had promised to call off the stakeout. 

John W. Hodges, the pilot of the FBI plane, contacted Hunter by 
radio. “He’s on the move! He’s driving evasively.” 

John was doubling back and performing other maneuvers to detect 
if he was being followed. The six FBI cars, under the direction of 
Hodges, kept out of sight, and Hodges pulled his airplane up to four 
thousand feet into a position he hoped John wouldn't notice. 

John drove west onto Interstate 64 toward Richmond. When he 
reached the outskirts of Richmond and turned north toward Washing- 
ton, Wolfinger drove to a telephone to call FBI headquarters. “Operation 
Windflyer [the FBI code name for this case] is under way,” he reported. 
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Hunter wanted to get to Washington before John, so he pushed 
down on the gas pedal of his Jeep Cherokee and soon found himself 
behind John’s minivan. Fighting the urge to turn and stare at John, 
Hunter sped past. He wanted to reach a special communications cen- 
ter that the FBI had set up in Washington to monitor the operation. 

John didn’t notice anyone during the drive. Just before Washington, 
he pulled into a highway rest stop to use the bathroom. Hodges quickly 
warned the chase cars to pull off the highway. When John returned to 
the interstate, one of the chase cars sped into the rest area. Two agents 
dashed into the bathroom and, amid startled travelers, searched for 
any packages that John might have hidden. There were none. 

As John got closer to Washington the FBI put into operation some 
of the plans that Hunter, Wolfinger, and the experts from headquar- 
ters had agreed upon only a few weeks earlier. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary action involved the flooding of the 
area around John with tracking vehicles. Trying to follow John in 
heavy traffic with one or two cars was just too risky. He might notice a 
car on his tail. One or two cars might get trapped at a traffic light or 
lose John if he made a series of sudden turns. So the FBI called upon 
forty-one persons in twenty vehicles to trail John when he arrived at 
the beltway that circles Washington. It was one of the most massive 
surveillance operations ever undertaken by the agency. 

It also didn’t work. 

The hitch occurred after John began driving through a rural section 
of Maryland on a narrow road. The sudden appearance of twenty cars 
in such a sparsely populated area might spook John. So the FBI pulled 
back its network of cars and decided to rely on the plane. The aircraft 
kept on John’s trail, but it soon became difficult to find the minivan as 
it rode along the curves and dips under a protective cover of foliage. 
After several minutes the pilot and crew lost sight of it in the canopy of 
trees. The plane quickly dropped lower to give its crew a better look, 
but that didn’t help. John was gone. 

Every second counted now, but because the Soviets frequently moni- 
tor FBI broadcasts, the pilot decided not to risk using his radio. In- 
stead, he raced to a nearby airport, where he landed and telephoned 
the command center. It was four fifty-five p.m., and by the time the 
FBI unleashed its ground crew, John had disappeared. 

“We didn’t have the faintest idea where he was,” recalled Hunter. 
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Frustration began to build. Everyone was reminded of Hunter's deci- 
sion not to place an electronic tracking device on John’s minivan. 

For three hours the FBI inspected the Maryland countryside where 
John had last been seen. No one could find him. Back at the command 
center, Hunter held to one thin hope. Barbara Walker had said John 
always drove through a dead drop area on a practice run when she 
accompanied him. There was a chance that John might return. 

While Hunter fidgeted, John was dining peacefully at the Ramada 
Inn in Rockville, confident this drop would go as smoothly as the rest. 

At seven forty-five p.m. the FBI airplane spotted John’s minivan 
returning to the rural Maryland road where he had earlier disap- 
peared. A cheer went up at the FBI command center, and Hunter was 
immediately transformed from dupe to sage. This time the FBI 
flooded the area with tracking cars. 

John later recalled being suspicious of the increased traffic. “I 
stopped at one small intersection and there was a car on each of the 
other three roads.” But he ignored the warnings and placed his Seven- 
Up signal can for his KGB contact at the prearranged spot. — 

The FBI rushed in as soon as John left, thinking that he might have 
dropped off a container of film for the Russians, and found the Seven- 
Up can. The highly trained foreign counterintelligence squad knew 
that the Seven-Up can was a signal by John to his KGB handler. They 
gave instructions for the can to be returned unmolested to its original 
location after agents were confident that it didn’t contain any film. 

But the FBI screwed up. Because of what later was described as “an 
innocent miscommunication,” the can was removed as evidence. 

This proved to be a major blunder, because it ruined the FBI’s 
chance of catching both a KGB agent and John, and of proving with- 
out any doubt whom John was meeting. Luck, however, was on the 
FBI's side. At eight twenty p.m. an FBI unit spotted a 1983 blue 
Malibu sedan driving in the area where John had left his signal can. 
The car had a diplomatic license plate—DSX 144—and was being 
driven by a man with a woman and child as passengers. Back at the 
command post, a computer identified the car as one assigned to Alek- 
sei Gavrilovich Tkachenko, third secretary of the Soviet embassy. 

“It confirmed everyone's suspicion,” Hunter explained. “There was 
no reason for a Russian to be out at the very edge of the twenty-five- 
mile restricted area in the middle of the night.” 
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At that moment Hunter and the other agents figured they had a 
good chance of catching both John and Tkachenko. But to their hor- 
ror, [kachenko began driving away from the dead drop area. It was 
then that the FBI realized that one of its agents had picked up John’s 
signal can. Three days later Tkachenko, his wife, and two daughters 
boarded a flight to Montreal, where they were able to fly aboard a 
Soviet Aeroflot airplane to Moscow. The Tkachenkos left Washington 
so suddenly that when FBI agents searched the family’s apartment, 
they found half-cooked hamburger in a pan on the stove. 

Because Tkachenko had dropped off his signal can before John, 
there was no way for John to realize that Tkachenko had aborted the 
drop. So John drove to his drop site and tucked his delivery behind a 
telephone pole. His grocery bag contained the one hundred and twenty- 
nine classified documents that Michael had stolen before the U.S.S. 
Nimitz left Norfolk, John’s incriminating letter to the KGB, and copies 
of recent letters that Jerry Whitworth had written John. 

FBI Agent Bruce K. Brahe II found the bag a few minutes after 
John hid it near the telephone pole. “I touched it with my foot,” he 
recalled. “It had a crumply dry sound.” When he reached into it, 
Brahe found John’s package of documents wrapped in a white trash 
bag, sealed with tape. 

“I got it,” he yelled. 

John, meanwhile, could find neither his package from the KGB nor, 
when he returned to the telephone pole, his documents. He returned 
to his room in the Ramada Inn. Agents tailed him there, and shortly 
after three a.m. the Justice Department gave Hunter permission to 
arrest John on charges of espionage. 

The only problem was getting John out of his room. Breaking 
through the door was simply too dangerous. “We really need this 
sucker alive,” Hunter said. “John Walker has too much to tell.” 

Hunter and the others decided to stage an accident. At precisely 
three-thirty a.m. Agent William Wang telephoned John and claimed 
that John’s new van had been hit. It was an old trick, but a few minutes 
later Hunter and Agent James Kolouch heard John’s door open. 


Tue U.S.S. Nimitz was in the Israeli port of Haifa when it received a 
secret encrypted message about eight hours after John’s arrest. 
Michael was not aboard the carrier when the message arrived. He 
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was in a bar getting drunk with some friends. He returned to the dock 
riding his skateboard. 

“The next morning,” Michael told me, “my commander wants to 
talk to me. I shaved and got my hair combed and locked my locker 
and went up to ops-admin, and people are going through my desk and 
basket. I suddenly knew what was happening. All of a sudden three 
big guys from the master-at-arms office came in. “Walker, come with 
us,’ this guy says. I thought, This Isnitle 

Michael was taken to the brig. He was not allowed to speak to 
anyone. “I figured I had screwed up somehow. I didn’t think my dad was 
busted; I thought they had caught me. Someone had seen something.” 

Michael asked for a pen and paper and began a letter to Rachel that 
included the sentences “I am trying to take care of a BIG problem,” 
“Please contact my father as soon as possible,” and “YOU AND I could 
only begin to wonder what kind of trouble I am in.” 

Michael was taken to the ship’s legal department, where he was 
briefly questioned by Gary Hitt, an investigator for the Naval Investi- 
gative Service. “He asked me if I knew why I was there,” Michael 
recalled, “and I played dumb and said that I didn’t have a clue. ‘Your 
father has been arrested for espionage, and we have reason to believe 
you are involved,’ he tells me. ‘No, ’'m not involved,’ I said, but I knew 
that I had the word guilty tattooed on my forehead. He says to me, 
‘Okay, you want to say anything?’ and I said, ‘No,’ and then he asked if 
he could search my bunk and I said, ‘Sure,’ ‘cause I didn’t think they 
would find the box. They made me strip and found my letter to 
Rachel and my reference to getting in touch with my dad. What a 
stupid mistake. Hitt knew exactly what the letter meant.” 

Hitt carefully logged what he found during the search of Michael’s 
bunk, locker, desk at ops-admin, and the fan room where Michael had 
hidden several documents he was saving. In all, Michael had stolen 
1176 documents during the cruise. 

“Around eleven that night,” Michael recalled, “they took me back up 
to see Hitt. Hitt says, “Tell me about the box,’ and I said, ‘What box?’ 
but by this time my ears are turning red and I’m realizing that I’m not 
such a hot poker player after all. He said, ‘Don’t play games with me,’ 
so I said, ‘Oh, that box, well I was going to put it in the burn room but 
the burn room was closed so I stuck it behind there and forgot about 
it.” He says to me, ‘Walker, that’s b.s.’” 
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Michael was taken to a cell in the brig. A guard was stationed outside 
the bars to watch him. 

“I began crying and couldn't stop,” Michael said. “I couldn't sleep. I 
was really scared. All that night I cried and cried. The next morning I 
threw up. I was totally humiliated. I asked to see Hitt and boom, like 
that, they put a yellow band on my arm that meant I was in the brig 
and marched me up to see him. 

“I said to him, ‘Are they going to kill me?’ He says, ‘I don’t think so.’ 
I was worried about being executed, man! I mean, I was in the navy 
and my dad wasn't. They could court-martial me on the spot and blast 
my ass right there. So I confessed. I was so nervous I couldn’t even 
type my confession, and I can usually type eighty words a minute.” 

In order to prove Michael had engaged in espionage, the govern- 
ment had to show that he had stolen classified material, that such 
material was going to or was intended for a foreign government, and 
that releasing the material was harmful to the United States. 

Michael admitted all three during his confession. 


My father never said who he sold classified documents to, but when 
he suggested I furnish him with classified documents from my work I 
believed he must be selling them to the Russians or some other 
Communist country. . . . When I was still in high school, he commented 
to me that someday he would tell me how he makes his money. I now 
concluded that selling classified documents to the Russians must be 
what he meant. I knew when I was taking the classified documents 
that the unauthorized disclosure of them to a foreign government 
could harm the United States. 


After Michael signed his confession, he was taken back to the brig, 
where he had a change of heart. “I decided that I wanted them to kill 
me,” he told me solemnly. “Right there on the ship. Go up on the deck 
and shoot me! Get it over with! It would have been easier than having 
everyone know what I’d done. I began to cry like a baby again.” 

Something else happened when Michael got back to the brig. “My 
dad had paid me one thousand dollars,” Michael recalled. “That’s all. 
He had told me that we would make thousands, up to fifty thousand 
per year working together, but all I ever received was a lousy thousand 
dollars. My entire life had been screwed and ruined for a lousy one 
thousand dollars!” 


The next morning ten marines, carrying M16s, formed a human 
wall around Michael and marched him from the brig to the carrier 
deck. News of his arrest had spread, and Michael felt as if all six 
thousand men aboard were watching him. “I knew I had betrayed those 
guys,” he said. “I knew each and every one of them hated my guts.” 

During the flight to Andrews Air Force Base outside Washington, 
Michael was allowed to read a newspaper and for the first time learned 
details about his father’s arrest. It was not until he arrived at the air 
base, however, that he heard a radio broadcast that explained that 
Barbara and Laura were the tipsters. Michael felt betrayed. 

“I wanted to kill them both,” he told me. “I really wanted to kill 
them with my own hands. How could they do this to me without any 
warning? That’s when I decided again that I just wanted to die. My 
own mother and sister had been plotting this. Why hadn't they told me 
they were going to turn him in? They had to have known I was 
involved. They just didn’t want to admit it. 

“I thought about it a lot, you know, what kind of a family I had. 
They had completely ruined my life and not even given me a warning. 
I think I would have jumped ship and come home and machine- 
gunned every last one of them if they hadn’t caught me! Then I would 
have gotten on my surfboard and just paddled out into the ocean and 
let the sharks eat me. How could they do it to me?” 

Agent Hunter was at the foot of the airplane’s stairway when Mi- 
chael’s sneaker touched the runway. “Mr. Walker, I’m with the FBI. 
You are under arrest,” he said before whisking Michael into a waiting 
car. Surrounded by police cars, the motorcade headed for Baltimore. 

Rachel had driven to the air base as a sign of support for Michael, 
but she couldn’t get close enough to wave. An FBI agent told her that 
she could visit Michael at the Baltimore office. There she was taken 
into a room to see Michael late that afternoon. 

“I didn’t want to see Rachel,” Michael said. “I brought up getting a 
divorce and that upset her, but I knew it was something we had to do. 
I just wanted to get it all over with.” 

Rachel promised Michael that she would be strong and stick with 
him, and then he was taken for interrogation. Rachel found herself 
being questioned too. When an agent showed her the letter that Mi- 
chael had been writing to her on the Nimitz, she became frightened. 

The sentence “YOU AND I could only begin to wonder what kind 
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of trouble I am in” jumped out at her. She called her father in Norfolk 
and pleaded, “Daddy, I want to come home.” 

Rachel's father calmed her and suggested that she check into a motel 
in Baltimore and not risk driving five hours back to Norfolk, since it 
was late. Embarrassed, Rachel told her father that she didn’t have 
enough money for a motel. She was broke. 

Without being asked, an FBI agent stepped forward and gave Ra- 
chel fifty dollars for a room. It was money from his own pocket. 

Rachel was not the only person who had asked for permission to see 
Michael. Barbara Walker also wanted to visit her son, but Michael 
refused repeatedly to see her. Instead, Michael sent her a brief note. 
“Mother,” he wrote, “you are the biggest BITCH I’ve ever met!” 


Four FBI agents arrived at Arthur Walker’s house at six fifty a.m. 
on May 20, about three hours after John’s arrest. 

“Your brother John was arrested this morning and charged with 
espionage,” an agent explained. 

“What?” Arthur demanded, faking shock over the news that John 
was a Spy. 

Agents Beverly Andress and Carroll Deane questioned Arthur in 
the den while two other agents quizzed Rita in the kitchen. 

“I felt safe,” Arthur told me later. “I figured they were talking to me 
just because he was my brother.” 

“I don’t want to be the one who nails my brother,” he told the 
agents, “but if I can help, I certainly will. I have nothing to hide.” 

Arthur didn’t know that Barbara had already implicated him in the 
spy ring and that the FBI was fairly confident that Arthur was the K in 
John’s dead drop letter. Arthur was about to dig himself a very big hole. 

“I had taken an oath not to betray my country. I felt guilty about 
that, so I thought, John is nailed now, so why not help them? I 
thought it might help ease my own conscience.” 

At nine a.m. Beverly Andress asked Arthur to accompany her and 
Agent Deane voluntarily to the Norfolk FBI office for more question- 
ing. He agreed and also agreed to a polygraph test. During the next 
three days Arthur attempted to satisfy the FBI and also keep from 
incriminating himself. It proved to be a tightrope that he couldn't walk. 

The polygraph repeatedly indicated that he had been “deceptive.” 
The FBI suggested that Arthur hire a lawyer. 
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Back home that night, Arthur admitted to Rita for the first time that 
he was involved. 

At eight thirty a.m. the third morning Arthur reported to the FBI 
office without an appointment. “I want to clear my name,” he said. 

“That polygraph was driving me crazy,” Arthur explained later. “I 
had to pass that damn polygraph.” 

During the next five hours Arthur told how he was recruited by 
John, how much he was paid, and what documents he had passed. 
Agent Andress listened carefully and then asked Arthur a question 
that shocked him. “Have you ever slept with Barbara?” 

“No,” Arthur immediately responded. Later he explained, “I was 
embarrassed to admit to a woman that I had slept with my brother’s 
wife, but a few minutes later one of the male agents asked me, and I 
said, ‘Hey, I’m not an angel. Yeah, I did it, but only once.’ The impact 
hit me. This is the FBI. They really do know all and see all. It finally 
hit me that I had said too much.” 

That night Arthur and Rita sat down and made eight pages of notes 
about everything Arthur knew or had given to John. The next after- 
noon, May 24, Arthur gave the FBI a long and thorough statement. 
After Hunter read it, he was convinced that during Arthur’s thirty-five 
hours of interviews, he had “confessed bit by bit.” The Justice Depart- 
ment disagreed. Arthur’s admissions were not corroborated, and he 
had insisted throughout the interviews that he didn’t believe he had 
harmed the government. 

A grand jury was meeting in Baltimore on May 28 to review evi- 
dence against John and Michael. Rita had been called as a witness, but 
Arthur hadn't. Arthur drove Rita to Baltimore, let her out a block 
away from the courthouse, and drove back to the motel. The phone 
was ringing when he got there. 

“Art, come get me,” Rita said, crying. “They don’t want me.” 

“They asked me some questions about how long I had been married,” 
Rita recalled, “and then said, ‘Well, we don’t need you this morning.’ ” 

Arthur raced back to the courthouse and went inside. There Hunter 
and Assistant U.S. Attorney Michael Schatzow asked if he wanted to 
volunteer to appear before the grand jury. 

“Okay,” he said. 

Later that afternoon Arthur answered a series of carefully worded 
questions posed by Schatzow before the grand jury. 
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“Since 1980 have you had occasion to provide your brother John 
Walker with documents, which contained classified information?2” 

“You knew that he was going to give them to somebody else for 
money, is that right?” 

“And you knew also that the somebody was a foreign government?” 

“You knew the reason that these people were buying information 
about the United States was to either hurt the United States or to help 
that foreign country, isn’t that right?” 

To all these questions, Arthur replied, “Yes, sir.” 

Schatzow later acknowledged that his questions were designed to 
give the FBI a foolproof case against Arthur. Until Arthur appeared 
before the grand jury, the only proof that he had done something 
wrong came from his own mouth, and any attorney fresh out of law 
school would be able to knock down a confession that couldn’t be 
corroborated. Testimony before a grand jury, however, doesn’t need 
corroboration to be admissible in court. It was one of those legal 
nuances that Arthur Walker didn’t recognize. Schatzow skillfully made 
certain Arthur admitted to each of the key elements necessary for the 
government to charge him with espionage. 

Arthur’s statements before the grand jury were as valuable as Mi- 
chael’s confession. 

During the drive home from Baltimore, Rita turned to Arthur. “I 
think we’ve been duped,” she said. “I think the only reason they 
subpoenaed me was to get you to Baltimore so they could get you in 
before that grand jury. I think you’re the person they wanted up there.” 

The telephone was ringing when they got home. It was the FBI. 
They needed to stop by. Arthur opened the door a short time later. 
“Mr. Walker, you are under arrest.” 

Rita watched the agents put Arthur into the back of a car. After they 
left, she went into the garage and found a sledgehammer. Then she 
walked into their backyard and found the grill that Arthur had admit- 
ted buying with money that John had paid him for spying. 

She lifted the sledgehammer and began hitting the grill, over and 
over again, until her thin arms were too tired to lift it anymore. 


Five hours after John was arrested, FBI Agents John Peterson and 
Michael McElwee knocked on the door of Jerry Whitworth’s trailer in 
Davis, California, and told him that John had been accused of being a 
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spy. Peterson didn’t mince words. The FBI believed Jerry was John’s 
accomplice. 

“That’s heavy stuff,” Jerry replied. “Ah, I need a drink of water.” 

Jerry walked into the kitchen toward a bottled water dispenser. But 
when he reached it, he kept on going into his den. Alarmed, McElwee 
followed him, just in time to see him remove a floppy disk from his 
IBM computer and hide it under the machine’s keyboard. 

Jerry said that he wanted to explain his relationship with John. 
Peterson stopped him. This was too important a case to screw up on 
some legal technicality. Peterson wanted to make certain that Jerry had 
been read his rights. During the next two hours Jerry gave the two 
FBI agents a disjointed review of his navy career. While he was truth- 
ful about checkable facts, such as his duty stations and access to classi- 
fied material, Jerry lied about his friendship with John, saying he did 
not really like him and did not trust him. 

When Jerry finished, McElwee showed him a copy of the first RUS 
letter and asked if he recognized it. 

“He stared at the letter for what seemed like a long time,” McElwee 
recalled later, “about ninety seconds or so, and then he looked up and 
said he didn’t want to answer that question.” Clearly unnerved, Jerry 
told the agents that he wanted to speak with an attorney. 

McElwee asked Jerry if he would consent to a search of his trailer. 

“What if I say no?” Jerry asked. 

Then, McElwee explained, the agents would get a search warrant. 

It seemed futile, so Jerry agreed. As soon as Jerry signed the proper 
waiver-of-rights form, McElwee confiscated the floppy disk that Jerry 
had tried to hide. It contained a letter that Jerry had been writing to 
John when the FBI agents appeared at his door. In it Jerry was asking 
John for permission to rejoin the spy ring. 

The FBI put Jerry under around-the-clock surveillance. There still 
was only circumstantial evidence that Jerry had once spied. The Justice 
Department needed to be able to prove that he had given John a 
classified document if it was to authorize Jerry’s arrest. 

One week passed and then another. Back in Norfolk, Wolfinger and 
Hunter began to worry. The arrest of John, Michael, and Arthur had 
been international news. Congress had reacted by passing legislation in 
the House of Representatives to make espionage during peacetime a 
crime punishable by death; and the Pentagon threatened to recall 
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John and Arthur to active duty in the navy because the military still 
had the necessary authority to execute spies. But the biggest hoopla 
centered on the search for other members of John Walker's spy ring. 
It didn’t take the media long to realize that someone with the code 
name D was still on the loose. Some reporters were getting close to 
discovering Jerry Whitworth’s identity. 

“I could just see a television crew showing up outside Jerry’s trailer 
to do an interview,” Wolfinger recalled. “I was afraid such a fiasco 
would blow our case against him.” 

Wolfinger, meanwhile, was trying to put together a case against 
Jerry based on documents seized at John’s house. It wasn’t easy. On 
June | Wolfinger decided to play a long shot. One of the one hundred 
and fifty boxes of documents seized from John’s house and business 
had contained an envelope with John’s handwriting on it. The scrib- 
bles seemed to refer to secret documents and some sort of advanced 
radio message system. So Wolfinger arranged for several experts in 
cryptology from the National Security Agency to examine the envelope. 

John had used the envelope as a notepad when he debriefed Jerry 
about the documents stolen from the U.S.S. Enterprise. One of the NSA 
officials immediately recognized John’s hieroglyphics and told Wol- 
finger that they contained information so sensitive that the envelope 
itself should be classified as a secret document. 

Wolfinger rushed the envelope to a fingerprint expert, who reported 
that the envelope contained two sets of fingerprints. One set belonged 
to John Walker and the other matched Jerry Whitworth’s prints. 

Wolfinger thought it would be enough to convince the Justice De- 
partment to authorize Jerry’s arrest. The Justice Department agreed. 
The next morning it issued a warrant. The last major player in the spy 
ring had been unmasked. 


Chapter Fourteen 


AURA Walker was fixing dinner with Marie Hammond when she 

heard NBC anchorman Tom Brokaw announce John Walker had 

been arrested. “Oh, my God!” she shrieked. Laura had moved 

back in with the Hammonds in early May. “She told me that she had 
turned in her father to the FBI,” Marie Hammond told me later. 
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After John’s capture, Laura was called before the grand jury. 

“Laura,” Marie exclaimed, “you’ve got to get a lawyer!” 

Once again the two women turned to television evangelist and 700 
Club founder Pat Robertson for help. Marie dialed the long-distance 
prayer line for the Virginia Beach—based headquarters and said Laura 
Walker wanted to talk to Robertson. A producer for the television 
evangelist called back a short time later and asked if Laura would be 
willing to fly to CBN (the Christian Broadcasting Network) and grant 
The 700 Club an exclusive interview. 

Yes, Laura replied, if Pat Robertson promised to help her. Marie 
told Laura, “See, the Lord is working. He’s keeping his promise to you. 
You are going to get Christopher back.” 

The televised interview was done in private, not before a studio 
audience as usual. Marie made certain that the producers understood 
that a 700 Club counselor had started the chain of events that led to 
John’s arrest by speaking in tongues to her over the telephone. 

After the interview Marie demanded legal advice for Laura. The 
two women were taken to see Guy C. Evans, Jr., one of three corporate 
lawyers at CBN. 

“Listen,” Evans said, “the law says that where no one has filed any 
petition for divorce, then the court has rendered no decree about 
custody, then either parent can claim custody. In other words, Laura, 
you can do exactly what Mark did. You can go steal your child back.” 

Evans arranged for a car and some cash for Laura and Marie. It was 
dark by the time they arrived in the Washington suburb where Mark 
lived. The next morning they drove into his apartment complex. 

A short time later a small boy came out on an apartment balcony. It 
had been three years since Laura had seen Christopher, and she wasn’t 
certain it was her son until she saw Mark come out and get him. At 
about the same time, she saw two boys playing on the lawn in front of 
the apartments. 

“A voice spoke within me,” Laura Walker said. “It was clear as a bell. 
It said, ‘Christopher is going to come out and play.’ And sure enough, 
Chris comes out with a toy in his hand.” 

Laura moved quickly. “Hi, Chris,” she said. “I am your mother.” 

“He looked at me bewildered, and he didn’t know what to do,” Laura 
Walker recalled later. “So I picked him up, he put his arms around 
me, he looked at me and started to cry, and I got in the car and said to 
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Marie, ‘Go!’ I won't deny it, it was traumatic. He kept saying that he 
wanted his daddy, but I felt it was the right thing to do, and I knew 
that in the long run it would be for the best even though he cried for 
the next twenty miles.” 

Mark Snyder was looking out the window of his apartment when he 
saw Christopher being taken. “I ran down the stairs and outside,” he 
recalled, “but he was gone. I asked the kids standing there who had 
taken Christopher, and they said that some woman had said she was 
Christopher’s mommy. I hoped it was her and not some nut, but I was 
still furious. I called the police. It wasn’t fair. I had taken care of him 
all those years and she didn’t give a damn and then she had him.” 

The next day Robertson introduced Laura and Christopher on The 
700 Club and recalled how a 700 Club counselor had given Laura a 
message from God. It was the first televised interview with a member 
of the Walker family, and it received worldwide attention. 

Laura described her father as “arrogant, self-centered, and egotisti- 
cal,” but she ended the interview on an upbeat note by saying that she 
hoped John would turn to Jesus for forgiveness. 

“It was all God’s doing,” Laura said afterward. “He had kept his 
promise and returned my son to me. I never dreamed He would do it 
in such a dramatic way, by having my mother turn in my dad and then 
leading me to take Christopher, but He did it.” 

John Walker, Jr., watched Laura on CBN from jail. “Laura needed a 
crutch,” he told me later, “and that phony Pat Robertson gave her one. 
She couldn't just say, ‘My dad was a spy so I turned him in.’ She had to 
claim it was for Christopher and that God had made her do it. She was 
so silly I couldn't believe it.” 


ARTHUR Walker’s court-appointed attorneys, Samuel H. Meekins, 
Jr., and J. Brian Donnelly, knew they didn’t have much of a defense. 
Their only hope for keeping Arthur out of prison was to convince 
Judge J. Calvitt Clarke, Jr., that Arthur's statements were taken illegally. 
A confession, in order to be admissible, must be free and voluntary. 
Meekins claimed the government misled Arthur by suggesting that he 
wouldn't be prosecuted if he helped the FBI and if he could prove he 
didn’t give away anything valuable. Meekins also suggested that Assis- 
tant U.S. Attorney Schatzow had tricked Arthur into testifying before 


the grand jury. 
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Despite Meekins’ efforts, Judge Clarke ruled there was no evidence 
of government wrongdoing. 

Meekins and Donnelly met with Arthur and suggested that he try to 
cut a deal with the government. Why not offer to plead guilty, sparing 
the government the cost of a trial, and agree to testify against John in 
return for a lesser sentence? 

Arthur agreed. 

Much to Arthur’s shock, the Justice Department said no. The Rea- 
gan administration wanted full exposure. “We were not going to give 
up the public’s right to see into an espionage case,” Stephen S. ‘Trott, 
an assistant attorney general at the Justice Department, explained. 
“You don’t put a knife in your country’s back and come in and ask for 
some kind of deal.” 

The government used Arthur’s trial to outline its case against John. 
At times Arthur seemed like a mere accessory as prosecutors talked 
about John’s role as ringleader. 

Arthur’s attorneys didn’t call a single witness in his defense. It took 
Judge Clarke only fifteen minutes to find Arthur guilty of all seven 
counts filed against him. Outside the courthouse, prosecutors admitted 
that the government never would have had a case against Arthur if he 
hadn’t voluntarily talked to FBI agents for thirty-five hours. Arthur 
Walker had literally talked himself into prison. 

That night Arthur was clearly shaken when he, Meekins, and I met 
together in the county jail. “I’m no spy! I never intended to hurt my 
country. No way! No way!” he told us. 

And then Arthur asked a question that bewildered both Meekins and 
me: “What’s the worst I can expect, Sam, from the judge? Maybe a 
two-year suspended sentence? I won't have to go to prison, will I? I 
mean, come on, I didn’t pass anything that was really valuable to John.” 

Arthur seemed to honestly believe that Judge Clarke would sentence 
him to a short jail term and then suspend that. Meekins avoided 
answering. ‘The next step was a presentence investigation, he explained. 

Meekins and I left the jail. “I don’t think Arthur understands that 
he’s about to be sent to prison for the rest of his life,” he said. 


JOHN wasn't about to be represented by a public defender. He knew 
what they were—liberal, long-haired lawyers anxious to protect the 
poor. “Screw ’em!” John wanted the best, some nationally known de- 
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fense lawyer who, he believed, would take his case for free just to get 
his name in the newspaper. 

But when John met Fred Warren Bennett on May 23 in the Balti- 
more City Jail, he changed his mind. The Federal Public Defender’s 
office in Baltimore could do everything John needed and do it better 
than anyone else, Bennett claimed. It had two full-time criminal inves- 
tigators at its disposal, huge financial resources, sufficient time, and, 
best of all, it had Fred Warren Bennett. 

At age forty-three Bennett had spent nearly half his life practicing 
criminal law—always on the side of the defendant. After graduating 
from American University in 1966, Bennett spent twelve years in private 
practice, often taking criminal cases that no one else would touch. In 
1978 he moved into public defender work. His office oversaw five 
thousand cases per year, and he handled the most sensational of them. 

John was impressed by Bennett’s enthusiasm and obvious salesman- 
ship, but that wasn’t the deciding factor. “Fred believed me when I 
told him something,” John explained later. “I liked that.” 

Bennett quickly realized the case against John was persuasive. Wol- 
finger and Hunter had done a masterful job. So Bennett approached 
John about negotiating a guilty plea. He explained his plan in nautical 
terms. “We are on a sinking ship. So are Arthur, Michael, and Jerry 
Whitworth. Whoever gets off the ship first and gets to the U.S. Attor- 
ney is going to get the best deal. Whoever is left on the ship after a 
deal is cut gets screwed and sinks.” 

The trick, Bennett explained, is knowing when to jump ship. 

The only person that John really had to worry about, Bennett added, 
was Jerry Whitworth. Arthur didn’t have much to offer in exchange for 
a deal, and Michael already had confessed. But Jerry had provided 
John documents for ten years, and the government was anxious to 
know how much harm those classified secrets had done. 

Bennett put in a telephone call to Whitworth’s two attorneys and 
talked openly to them about plea negotiations. Both sides agreed to 
keep each other informed about such dealings. 

“I knew I was down the toilet,” John recalled. “The press and politi- 
cians were responsible for that. It was going to be impossible for me to 
get a fair trial with all the leaks by the navy and politicians calling me 
the worst spy in history. So Fred suggested we adopt what he called a 
slow guilty plea. We were going to drive them insane by appealing 
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everything for the next ten years. Obviously, I’d refuse to testify or talk 
about what I had given to the Soviets or about the tradecraft that we 
used unless a deal was cut.” 

John knew he was headed to prison for life, but he also knew that 
the parole board and prison system operate under mandatory guide- 
lines that could make it possible for him to be paroled, no matter how 
unpopular he was, if he played his cards right. He also wanted to do 
something to help Michael. 

“I didn’t want Michael behind bars all of his life,” he said. “Michael 
had to be the first one out, and later I could join him.” 

John and Bennett held their first secret meeting with the govern- 
ment on July 2. “We had agreed to a very limited debriefing of John to 
show his bona fide credibility,” Bennett recalled. The government was 
anxious to find out the identities of John’s fellow spies. 

During the four-hour debriefing session, John insisted that only 
Arthur, Jerry, and Michael had provided classified information to 
him. Gary Walker, he said, hadn't passed anything. When asked to 
describe the kinds of documents that he had stolen, John announced 
glibly, “If I had access to it, color it gone.” 

But John became nervous when asked how he started as a spy. 

“John started telling us this wild and totally ridiculous story,” Hunter 
recalled later, “about how he went down to apply for a job at a Yellow 
Cab Company in Norfolk and met these two mysterious characters. It 
was just total nonsense.” 

John was given a polygraph test after the debriefing. The machine 
indicated that John had lied about how he got started. This alarmed 
Bennett. The government was not going to be interested in plea bar- 
gaining if John intended to lie. He quickly huddled with his client. 

“What the hell happened?” 

“I lied, Fred, ‘cause I got started by walking into the Soviet embassy. 
How can I tell them that without blowing our defense?” 

“That was one piece of information John hadn’t been candid with 
me on,” Fred Bennett recalled later. “He had told me the story about 
the cab company.” 

Bennett returned to the bargaining table. “My client can’t go into 
how he got started as a spy, because it would reveal the cornerstone of 
our defense.” Bennett recalled, “Here we were trying to show how 
credible John was, and he blew the polygraph.” 
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The government held another debriefing session with John shortly 
before Arthur's trial in August. This time federal prosecutors wanted 
to talk about Jerry Whitworth. John had plenty to say. 

“I never would have squealed on Jerry,” John told me later. “I 
would have simply adopted a policy of hanging tough. But when Fred 
showed me the RUS letters, I was really pissed. Jerry had tried to sell 
me out, so as far as I was concerned, all promises were off.” 

John made it clear that he could provide more than enough rope to 
hang Jerry. Still, the government held back. 

John followed Arthur's trial in the newspapers and on television and 
was furious with the outcome. “That trial was a demonstration put on 
for my benefit,” John said. “It was like they tied Art to a chair and beat 
him with rubber hoses and then said to me, ‘See what we did to your 
brother. Now just watch what we're going to do to your son.’ I hated 
those bastards for what they did to Art.” 

Arthur’s trial scared John. If the government could convince a fed- 
eral judge that Arthur, who had never met with any Russians, was 
guilty, then how hard would it be to convict John? 

Bennett made one more effort to cut a deal. He spoke with several 
persons in the U.S. Attorney’s office in Baltimore. He was told that 
John’s case was simply too political for a plea bargain. No one at the 
Justice Department was willing to negotiate, because of the heat they’d 
get from the press, Pentagon, and Congress. 

On September 4 Bennett received an angry telephone call from 
James Larson, one of Whitworth’s two attorneys. Larson had just 
learned from the U.S. Attorney’s office in San Francisco that John had 
been cooperating with the government by squealing on Jerry. Larson 
was furious because he thought Bennett and he had agreed to advise 
each other before either entered into plea negotiations. 

Why had the government told Whitworth’s attorneys about the de- 
briefings? Obviously, the Justice Department was playing an old game. 
It was telling Jerry that John had talked, in the hope that Jerry would 
offer to testify against John. 

After he received Larson’s call, Bennett decided there wasn’t much 
chance of a plea bargain, and he began preparing for John’s trial in 
late October. But for the first time in his career, Bennett was stumped. 

“Finally I decided that we would concede everything during my 
opening statement and then say, ‘So what?’ We were going to argue 
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that the FBI couldn't prove John was meeting the Soviets. It wasn’t 
much, but it was all we had.” 

What Bennett didn’t know was that the Justice Department was also 
worried about John’s trial. The problem was Jerry Whitworth. Jerry 
was claiming he was innocent and refusing to cooperate. He thought 
he could beat the charges against him, and several Justice Department 
attorneys regretfully agreed. There was simply not enough evidence to 
convict Whitworth—unless John testified against him. John was the 
only person who could prove that Jerry had spied. 

The only person who wasn't distressed before his approaching trial 
was John. “I was really getting excited about it,” he told me later. “I 
wanted to see Barbara’s lying face and Laura’s lying face. I know I am 
bad, but they didn’t have to lie about me and Art to the FBI, adding a 
bunch of stuff to their stories that didn’t happen.” 

John was beginning to enjoy the notoriety. A national magazine sent 
him a letter naming him one of the ten top newsmakers of 1985. Every 
major television network had requested an interview. a 

Five days before John’s trial the government contacted Bennett. If 
John would testify against Jerry, a deal would be cut to help Michael. 

John quickly agreed. 

“I told Fred that he had timed it perfectly,” John recalled. “We 
weren't going to be the ones that sank with the ship.” 


JERRY'S defiant attitude changed once James Larson told him that 
John had agreed to testify. Larson now said that winning acquittal 
would be nearly impossible. In February 1986 Jerry’s attorneys con- 
tacted the U.S. Attorney’s office with a plea bargain. Jerry would 
submit to complete debriefing, freely undergo polygraph exams, and 
would plead guilty to “a combination of counts,” including a charge 
that carried up to a life sentence. In return, Jerry wanted to be prom- 
ised that he would not be recalled into the navy and court-martialed, 
and that Brenda would not be charged. 

It seemed to Larson to be a reasonable request, but U.S. Attorney 
Joseph P. Russoniello quickly ruled out any deal. “A full exposition of the 
entire conspiracy in a public trial is of paramount importance,” he wrote. 

Once again personal ambition and politics were playing a central 
role. The Justice Department's dealings with John and Michael Walker 
had outraged some Pentagon officials. Now that it had shaken John’s 
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hand, the Justice Department had no choice politically but to crucify 
Jerry Whitworth. It had to prove that the price it had paid by cutting a 
deal with John had been worth it. 

Jerry's trial began on March 25, 1986, and it quickly turned into one 
of the most elaborate spy trials ever presented by the government. The 
Justice Department called dozens of witnesses, introduced hundreds of 
exhibits, and provided the public with an unprecedented look into the 
secret world of ciphers, cryptographic machines, and military commu- 
nications. For the first time in history the government brought an 
actual cipher machine into a courtroom to show jurors. 

But the most explosive evidence came from John Walker himself, 
who revealed for the first time in public the inner workings of his spy 
ring during five days of testimony. While John’s testimony grabbed the 
headlines, it was his behind-the-scenes cooperation that, he felt, helped 
federal prosecutors the most. 

“I really began to feel like part of the government’s team,” John 
recalled. “Before I left, I posed for pictures with the prosecution.” 

On July 10 James Larson acknowledged in his closing statement to 
the jury, “The writer of the RUS letters was Jerry Whitworth.” 

After the trial Jerry said during a presentencing evaluation that he 
was “extremely sorry” for passing classified information, but that he 
did not pass John all of the documents that John had said. “I wanted 
out basically all the time. I never really did what he wanted me to do, 
but only gave him what I thought would satisfy him.” 

The person who conducted the evaluation of Jerry said this: 


It is quite clear that Jerry Whitworth exhibits very little insight into 
his behavior. . . . It will take time and professional assistance for him 
to accept, on the deepest levels, the gravity of his crime. On an 
emotional level, a review of Jerry Whitworth’s life suggests an intense 
need for acceptance and an almost pathological need to please John 
Walker. Equally clearly, John Walker preyed on Jerry Whitworth’s 
vulnerabilities. Although there are many in our society who are equally 
vulnerable as Jerry Whitworth, few have been as manipulated. 


SpecIAL Agent Robert Hunter should have felt exultant on Novem- 
ber 7, 1986, as he sat in a Baltimore courtroom listening to Judge 
Alexander Harvey II formally sentence John to life in prison. Hunter 
had played a major role in the successful investigation, arrest, prosecu- 
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tion, and debriefing of John. No other government official had spent 
as much time with John as Hunter. 

By this time Jerry Whitworth had been found guilty and sentenced 
to 365 years in prison with no possibility of parole until he reached the 
age of 107. Jerry also had been fined $410,000. The sentence came after 
the government made public a statement by a former high-ranking 
KGB official, Vitaly Yurchenko, who had defected and told the FBI 
that the Walker spy ring was “the most important operation in the 
KGB's history” and had allowed the deciphering of “one million” clas- 
sified navy messages. Jerry was described by the judge who sentenced 
him, Judge John P. Vukasin, Jr., as “one of the most spectacular spies 
of the century” and a man who represented the “evil of banality.” 

“Jerry Whitworth is zero at the bone,” said Judge Vukasin. “He 
believes in nothing. His life is devoted to determining the wind direc- 
tion and how he can make a profit from the coming storm.” 

Arthur had been sentenced to life in prison and a $250,000 fine by 
Judge Clarke, who said Arthur’s “greatest culpability is his silence.” 
Arthur should have “counseled John, at the very least . . . if he didn’t 
want to tell on him.” 

Now John faced Judge Alexander Harvey II. 

Based on the government's plea bargain, John’s sentence already 
had been decided: two life terms, plus one hundred years, all to be 
served concurrently, making him eligible for parole in ten years. Mi- 
chael would receive two twenty-five-year terms and three ten-year 
terms, all concurrent, making him eligible for parole after serving 
eight years. 

Hunter had done his job. All the spies had been captured and 
imprisoned. Hunter received a letter of commendation from FBI Di- 
rector William H. Webster. It felt good, said Hunter. 

After they were sentenced, John and Michael were allowed a few 
minutes together. “I’m going to kill myself,” John told his son. “When 
I get to a penitentiary, I’m going to do it.” 

Anyone else might have been suspicious, but Michael believed him. 
“Don't do it, Dad, please,” Michael said. 

“I’ve done everything I wanted in life,” John said. “Now it’s time for 
me to just get the f--- out of here.” 

“Dad, I know you're gonna think this is stupid,” Michael said, “but 
I've been reading the Bible and it really helps, man. Perhaps—” 
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John cut him short. “I’ve tried that, Mike. It don’t work for me, but, 
hey, it’s a good idea with you. It will help with your parole.” 

Then John told Michael about a dream. 

“I had a dream about us, Mike,” John said. “You and I were 
together in this room and I kept telling you to lay down on this bed of 
nails. You didn’t want to, but I said, ‘Goddamn it, Michael, lay down!’ 
and you finally did exactly what I told you.” 

“It's okay, Dad,” Michael said. “We’re still buddies, still partners, 
right?” 

John nodded. 

“It felt really good,” John told me later. “Because Michael was will- 
ing to take care of me.” 

After he had been in prison a few months, Michael decided to meet 
with his mother for the first time since his arrest. 

“I hated my mother at that point, and the truth was I also hated my 
dad,” he told me later. “I began to realize I had always hated them. 
I hated half of my mother—the alcoholic half, the cruel half. And I 
hated half of my father—the selfish half, the manipulative half. 

“But they were my parents. My mother. My father. And I had no 
choice. I had to love them too—didn’t I?” 


THE noisy electric motor slowly opened the prison cellblock gate. I 
stepped past the reinforced steel bars. A voice through a speaker in 
the ceiling directed me to an interview room barely big enough for the 
two chairs and the metal table inside. 

A half hour later a guard brought in John Walker, Jr. We shook 
hands and the guard left. We spoke casually, and then he began to talk 
about the FBI’s handling of his case. 

“Don’t you see? The FBI wouldn't accept the fact that I might have 
been dealing with anyone else. Okay, this time, I got to admit, they 
were right, because it was the Soviets. I did go to the Soviet embassy. 
I’m not going to lie to you. I want to tell the truth. But just think for a 
moment about the case against me.” 

By this time I’d been thinking about it for almost two years. I'd been 
thinking too that John Walker’s dissembling, paranoid, convoluted 
reasoning and illogic were getting on my nerves. The FBI was stupid. 
John Walker was clever. The FBI was out to get him through Arthur. 
Arthur was convicted on no information at all. The FBI was paranoid 
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about the Soviet Union. That’s why they didn’t believe him. And so 
forth, round and round until I drew a mental picture of John Walker 
like a dog chasing his own tail, wondering why no one else was im- 
pressed with his courage and ingenuity. 

He was intent on pursuing his own logic, and I had learned from 
earlier discussions that John didn’t react well when challenged. So I let 
him continue. 

“Maybe all of this is a giant charade to get the Soviets to take me in a 
prison exchange. Who knows, I might really be working for the CIA. 
What better cover than to accuse someone of being a Russian spy, 
trade him to the Soviets, and then actually use him as a spy? Think 
about that.” 

I thought about it. I thought about how John had sold secrets to the 
Soviets for almost eighteen years, the incalculable damage he’d done to 
his country, and I started to feel angry. Angry at the distortions, angry 
at his inane and puerile suggestions that there was a “much larger 
game afoot.” Angry that he had harmed those who had loved him, 
emotionally crippling his wife, manipulating his best friend and his 
brother, corrupting his children until Michael became a warped image 
of himself. 

I asked, “What about Michael, Arthur, and Jerry? Do you feel 
responsible?” 

“The worst thing I feel sorry about,” John said, “so much so it is 
hard to talk about, is Michael. He is my son, and I did what no parent 
should do. I put him in danger. He couldn't say no to me, and I knew 
it. There is no justification for my action, except, as I have said, I really 
believed I did it for him, for his own good.” 

For a brief moment, as John said, “There is no justification,” I 
thought I was about to see, perhaps for the first time, a human being. 
But then John added the rest. As always, there was an excuse, an out. 

“I regret what happened to Michael,” John continued, “but he was 
an adult, and I gave him plenty of chances to say no. You see, it is so 
easy to blame me, but what did I really do? In every case I was dealing 
with weak people and I was trying to help them out. 

“When it comes to Art, yeah, I got some regrets, he’s my brother. 
But I had loaned a ton of money to Walker Enterprises and Art didn’t 
put the effort into the business that it required. Art couldn't cut it. 

“I was Art’s only real friend. Don’t you see? I had to salvage that 
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dummy. I got him out of debt and he never paid me back. Never. It 
came from my spy money. 

“I feel bad about Whitworth. He was my best friend. I’m sure he 
views me as Lucifer. But Whitworth enjoyed the spying and he was 
good at it. He worked at getting good access and was a damn good spy. 

“On the other side of the coin, he was weak too! He had to have a 
crutch. He wanted to believe he was doing something noble for the 
Israelis. What b.s. 

“You see, everyone wants to blame me, but who did they run to 
when they needed money? Now you tell me. Who was really lying the 
most? Art, sitting in suburbia with a witch and a Better Homes and 
Gardens house and all the time he was a spy? Jerry, a patron of Israel 
and intellectual follower of Ayn Rand and all the time a spy for the 
KGB? Or me? You see, I never pretended really to be anything but 
what I was. I knew exactly what I was and why I was doing it. 

“Barbara, my brother Arthur, Whitworth, and even Laura, every one 
of them really except Michael, in the end they all wanted the money. 

“Take Barbara, my lovely ex-wife. Oh, did you know she still loves 
me? I heard her say it on television after my arrest. She sleeps with my 
brother and turns me in to the cops and says she loves me! Jesus! Tell 
me you hate me, Barbara, because I sure hate you. You know why she 
did it? For the money, man. The money. She wanted to get even with 
me for sleeping around on her, for not loving her, and she knew if she 
turned me in, there were going to be books and interviews and televi- 
sion programs that would pay her to be on them. 

“I hate all of them and I don’t need them. Any of them. You see, the 
truth is that I don’t need people and that’s what really makes me 
different. It makes me powerful, man!” 

I handed John an article from the Washington Post in which several 
psychologists had evaluated him based on what they had read and 
what they already knew about spies. John remembered the article with 
obvious spite. 

“These son of a bitches don’t even know me,” he said. “Fred brought 
a shrink in here to talk to me to see if we could plead insanity as a 
defense, and when the guy got ready to leave, he says to me, ‘John, 
you are one of the sanest men I’ve ever met.’ I’m not the one with the 
problem, man. It’s not me. It’s soctety that’s all f----- up. How can you 
not see that?” 
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I didn’t reply. 

John continued. “I keep reading about how I am the worst spy since 
the Rosenbergs gave away the bomb. Okay, show me. Where is the 
damage? Where’s the invasion by the Communists? Guess what? 
There wasn’t any. Guess what? There isn’t going to be a war. That's all 
a game, man, to keep the defense contractors rich. 

“This is all we did. We let the Russians read our mail just like we 
read their mail. If a war started today, then you could say, ‘Okay, 
Walker, you sold stuff that caused a war.’ Take me out back and shoot 
me because of it. That would be fair. 

“But what has happened to me is unfair. Our lives have been ruined. 
If they let us out now, what would we do? They’ve taken all our 
money. Do you think anyone would hire us? It’s really unfair. 

“I sincerely in my heart felt that selling classified documents 
wouldn't do any damage and, you know what, history has proved me 
right. Nothing has pappenet So how much damage did John Walker 
do? None. Absolutely none.’ 

John Walker spoke with such conviction that I was eonyuied that he 
actually believed exactly that. 

I stood. We shook hands, and I left him. Outside, past the cellblock 
gate, the sun beat down on the black asphalt. How different that 
afternoon was from the first time I had met John Walker. 

I had liked John when I first met him. He seemed ordinary, if not 
pedestrian. He was reserved. He spoke intelligently and articulated his 
points with wit. 

But the longer I spent time with him—listening to him talk about his 
life during a series of all-day sessions, relaxing with him at lunch over 
sandwiches and soup served to us in various county jails, speaking to 
him long-distance as he crisscrossed the country going from one federal 
prison to the next—the more I came to realize that his banality was 
more frightening than the hostility and anger that I had witnessed in 
other serious criminals. 

There was a shallowness and emptiness to John, a lack of any sort of 
spiritual dimension in his life, a lack of any notion of loyalty to friends, 
family, and nation. Betrayal came easily to John because he was loyal 
only to himself. 

John could say to me, with all seriousness, during one of our last 
sessions together, “I have lived every fantasy that I have ever had. I’ve 
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done everything I wanted to do. And the real mistake I made in life 
was letting myself be surrounded by weak people. 

“My mistake was in caring about my brother Arthur, and daughter, 
and best friend, and in trying to help them. In the end, each of them 
used me. They brought me down. If anything,” John concluded, “I am 
the real victim in this entire unpleasant episode.” 

This was John’s truth, John’s reality. And to John Walker that is all 
that really mattered. 

As I walked to my car in the prison parking lot that hot afternoon 
after talking to John, I remembered something Barbara Walker had 
said about how John had changed during the early years of their 
marriage. “I had married a young sailor that liked to be called Jack, 
but Jack was becoming John and there was a difference.” Jack had 
been playful, caring, loving. But John was none of those things. John 
worried only about himself and his gratification. The name change, 
she felt, was significant, and so do I. 

Sitting behind the wheel of my car in the prison parking lot, I 
looked through the windshield at what now was John’s home, and I 
wondered, Whatever happened to Jack? If you were able to strip away 
all of the lies and rationalizations that surround John Walker’s life, like 
a craftsman removing layers of old paint, would you find Jack Walker? 

And then I answered my own question. No. Jack Walker no longer 
exists, if he ever did. There is only John, flashy Johnny Walker, pri- 
vate eye, daredevil pilot, KGB spy. If you removed the first layer of 
veneer, you would discover beneath it another, and yet another under 
it. And so on. In the end, you would learn that whatever had been 
inside had decayed long ago. John Walker’s life had become nothing 
but a series of lies, myths, and illusions wrapped around an empty 
core. And that was all that remained. 

I started my car and drove away. 
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PROLOGUE 


fore anyone was expected to show up. The weather was good. 
It was a mild October morning in 1907, a little windy, but not 
especially so for this time of year. 

The first excitement came around seven a.m. Clanging horse-drawn 
fire engines pulled up in front of the stately Fifth Avenue entrance, 
and platoons of firemen sprinted into the hotel. There was, in fact, no 
blaze. It was just a last fire drill before the hotel finally opened to the 
public. 

An hour later the crowd had swelled into the hundreds. Police were 
all about, but it was a cordial, mannerly throng. The people had come 
not to be offensive, but only to look so they could return home and 
say, “My God, you'll never believe who I saw today.” It had been 
rumored that there would be something of a competition to be the first 
to register, and there was an intense curiosity about who it would be. 
The answer came at nine a.m. when a stubby black car drew up and out 
stepped Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, a top hat propped on his head. 
The crowd seemed to approve. After all, his father, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, was reputed to be the richest man in the country. Looking pleased, 
the millionaire sportsman marched up to the front desk and signed 
the register in a sweeping scrawl: “Mr. and Mrs. Vanderbilt and ser- 
vant.” This signing of the register, a simple routine of a hotel’s every- 
day life, was the only ceremony marking the opening. The new Plaza 
Hotel was a fancy place, but it believed in tasteful and quiet elegance. 


T= crowd began to form in the approaching dawn, hours be- 
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After Vanderbilt the familiar names came apace. There was George 
Jay Gould, along with his wife and a well-behaved brood of children. 
Then Oliver Harriman. Then John Wanamaker from Philadelphia. 
They all moved through the doors with verve and deliberation. Un- 
derstandably, the servants took it a little slower, and some of them 
were shining with sweat as they carried the seemingly endless line of 
steamer trunks and suitcases up the stairs and into the hotel. The 
onlookers craned their necks and studied them all enviously. A recog- 
nizable rhythm began to develop, rising or falling as notables arrived. 
There were appreciative grins when Diamond Jim Brady strutted up 
the steps with a cockeyed little smile and with the actress Lillian Russell 
draped on his arm. Billie Burke appeared. And a little later Oscar 
Hammerstein came by. So did Mark Twain, then in his early seventies. 
He didn’t wish a room, but just wanted to poke around and get a peek. 

As the graying evening set in, the crowd outside steadily began to 
dissolve, having squeezed all there was from the event. The day had 
delivered on its promise. “Looks like quite a place,” a slightly rumpled 
onlooker remarked on leaving. “It must be really something to spend a 
night there.” 


Moke than three quarters of a century later the Plaza Hotel still goes 
about its business of providing beds and meals on the same site it has 
always occupied—a pretty remarkable feat in a city where many of 
even the grandest of buildings have had an extremely brief street life. 

The landscape around the Plaza, however, has changed a great deal 
over the years. When it was built, the hotel stood prominently along 
Millionaire’s Mile, that famous stretch of Fifth Avenue dotted with the 
huge baroque mansions of the richest families in New York, the very 
clientele the Plaza hoped to attract. 

Today the private mansions have been razed or adapted to other 
purposes. ‘The Plaza alone survives, dwarfed by encroaching walls of 
steel and glass. The horse-drawn carriages at curbside, for hire to take 
tourists for a spin around the park, are sad reminders of the smart 
transportation of the past. The Plaza has lived long enough to become 
something of an anachronism, a proud old dowager seemingly oblivi- 
ous to change. 

There is an aura that always surrounds a grand hotel de luxe, and 
the Plaza’s long and colorful history is part of its unique aura. The 
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continuous flow of rich and celebrated guests has added to its attrac- 
tions. But from the day it opened, the hotel has stirred up fantasies, 
even among those who never stayed there, of elegant accommodations 
and discreet white-gloved service. 

For a long time I have wondered about hotel life and hotel people. 
To satisfy my curiosity, I spent a couple of years, off and on, visiting 
the Plaza and talking to the battery of managers, bellmen, bartenders, 
waiters, and doormen—the people who greet and serve its guests. I 
also met with the cooks, maids, plumbers, electricians, and hundreds 
of others whom few guests ever see. Then I picked one week in the 
spring of 1988 and spent all of my time there, talking to everyone who 
would talk to me and watching them at work. I followed them around 
from the basement to the rooftops. I managed to observe the inner 
workings of the Plaza, and to discover firsthand many of the tricks of 
the luxury-hotel trade. 

So many things about hotels are deceptive and not at all what they 
seem to be. If the Plaza presents an air of ease and refinement, great 
chaos often prevails out of sight. That is true of every hotel. But the 
Plaza, I found out, has a lore and mystery all its own. 


CHART ERO NE 


NpayY. In the early morning light a short, putty-faced man 
Me Joe Szorentini took his normal position outside the 

main entrance of the Plaza Hotel. Nothing much stirred yet. 
The first hooded joggers were out and moving off in the direction of 
Central Park and a distant police siren wailed, but that was about it. 
Szorentini bounced up and down on the balls of his feet. His eyes 
glanced from side to side. He was searching for arriving taxis or 
limousines. The landscape he saw never appreciably changed: taxis 
and limousines. 

“Looks like a good day to be alive,” the doorman said to me. “That 
means we ought to have some people.” 

Day after day, Szorentini scurried outside the big doors of the hotel 
like a vagrant pigeon, greeting the constant flow of guests. The work 
required fortitude, good cheer, and a willingness to be splashed by 
discourteous cars and jostled by people with packages and tennis rack- 
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ets in a hurry to check in. While he waited for his first business he 
rolled over in his mind the arrival and departure numbers he had 
picked up from the front desk. He always got the numbers first, so he 
knew what to expect. Today would be fairly busy—281 check-ins, 304 
checkouts. “Decent,” he said. Nearby, two birds were mating in the 
flower beds. Szorentini cast a disapproving look at a spittle-dribbling 
bum wrapped in cardboard and newspapers who was camped in front 
of the beds. Any violation of the decorum of the Plaza annoyed him. 

The doorman was in his sixties, lean, with gray hair, formidable 
eyebrows, prominent cheekbones, and a rather soothing aura. He 
wore a gold-and-fawn broadcloth uniform, with collar and cuffs 
trimmed in gold braid—formal habiliments that suggested the hotel 
was not for just anyone. Around his neck dangled a silver whistle, 
which he tweeted shrilly when someone needed a cab. 

Presently a long black limousine sailed around the corner and slid to 
a stop in front of the entrance. Szorentini swung into ‘action. Deliber- 
ately he tugged his coat into place. Straightening his cap, he, bustled 
over to open the door for the car’s passengers. Out stepped a stocky 
man with thinning hair, wearing a tweedy blue suit. On his arm was a 
towering beauty, heavily made up, with hair dyed a copper red. “Good 
morning,” Szorentini said. “Welcome to the Plaza.” 

The man grumbled a curt hello, turned, thanked Szorentini, dug 
out a one-dollar bill, and put it in his palm. 

Pleased with the reward, Szorentini smiled and patted his coat pocket. 

The Plaza Hotel was just starting its day. There was a wedge of 
sunlight breaking through drifts of clouds. A crispness was in the air, 
and pedestrians turned up their coat collars against the razor-sharp 
wind. In the package room two people were already sorting mail and 
bundles into the appropriate slots. Fresh linen was being readied by 
the maids. Just inside the gilt-and-marble lobby two men on a ladder 
were delicately cleaning the massive chandelier that hung there. The 
hotel contained an extraordinary sixteen hundred and fifty chande- 
liers, enough to employ the two men full time. 

A lobby porter was making his way from one sand-filled ashtray to 
the next. He carried a small broom and a gold-colored dustpan on a 
wooden stick. When he came to an ashtray, he raised the pan to the 
edge and swept the stubbed-out butts into it. After smoothing out the 
sand with the broom, he took out a squarish stamp and pressed it into 
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the sand. When he removed it, there was an impression of the Plaza 
insignia—two P’s back to back enclosed in a crest. 

Szorentini lifted his head now and then to take a quick look at the 
skies. Inclement weather meant a scarcity of taxis and an abundance of 
guests who wanted them. If he worked hard, he could line his pockets 
with greenbacks. But bad weather could also ambush the body. In the 
summer it was often too hot. In the winter it was too cold. The hotel 
had thoughtfully installed a wide row of heating lamps under the 
marquee, but a doorman still had to spend a lot of his time away from 
their glow. “Listen, I’m used to it,” Szorentini said. “You’re out in these 
conditions enough years, your body becomes a fortress.” Szorentini 
had worked at the Plaza since 1947. He had been a garbageman, an 
elevator operator, and a bellman; in 1952 he became a doorman. 

At first he was stationed at the entrance on Fifty-ninth Street, more 
familiarly known as the Rookie Door. After three years he worked his 
way to the Fifth Avenue entrance, which is where most of the guests 
enter; the doormen refer to it as the Big Door. “There’s twice as much 
action at the Big Door,” Szorentini explained. “The limousines come 
here. All the private cars come here. The cabs from the airports come 
here. You can get fifty to a hundred people an hour at this door. It’s 
definitely the door you want to work.” 

A shiny white limousine slowed to a halt, and three Japanese men 
scrambled out of the back seat. Szorentini got their luggage and con- 
ducted them to the door. He was as protective of the arriving guests as 
a mother of an ill child. Two dollars. 

He helped a man with electrified hair load up his BMW and got a 
ten-dollar reward. As he sneaked a look at the bill he said, “hank you 
very much. And have a very safe trip.” 

Szorentini’s days were filled with friendly interchanges. Conversa- 
tion among the doormen seemed almost always to center on the hotel 
and hotel guests. “You know about the problem Cary Grant had with 
the English muffins, don’t your” he asked me. “Oh, yeah, Mr. Grant 
talked it over with me.” He spoke as if it had happened yesterday, not 
several decades ago, for the good stories were told and retold with the 
reverence accorded legend. It seems that Grant had ordered English 
muffins for breakfast and was served three halves. He wondered what 
had happened to the fourth. Unable to get a satisfactory answer, he 
called Conrad Hilton, then the Plaza’s owner, untroubled by the fact 
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that Hilton was traveling in Turkey. Hilton politely explained that an 
efficiency expert had determined that most people ate one and a half 
muffins. Grant expressed a low opinion of efficiency experts. His 
indignation got results, and the Plaza served two full muffins from 
then on. “I like that story,” Szorentini said. “It shows that it’s what the 
guest wants that counts.” 

Szorentini liked celebrities and he regarded those he had opened 
doors for many times as friends. Piled in his locker he kept a file of 
yellowed newspaper clippings having to do with his “friends.” There 
was a lengthy spread from the New York Post, for instance, about 
Terence Cardinal Cooke. “Oh yeah,” Szorentini said. “Cardinal Cooke 
was a good friend. Whenever he came to a function here, I took care 
of him.” Walter Brennan was another good friend. He used to take 
coffee in the mornings with Szorentini. The other doormen insisted it 
was because Szorentini always grabbed the check. Szorentini said he 
had shaken hands with six U.S. Presidents and just about everyone in 
the movie business (“Sinatra, Gleason, Jimmy Stewart, Clara Bow—the 
whole crowd”). He considered himself a minor star in his own right, 
for he had opened a door for Cary Grant in the movie North by 
Northwest, part of which was filmed at the Plaza. “Unfortunately,” he 
said, “they didn’t get my good side.” 

Szorentini credited success at the doors to giving a good greeting. 
“That’s the key,” he said. “A nice warm greeting. The newer people, 
though, are not as demanding as the old-timers were. Rose Ken- 
nedy came here often, and she really put you through the mill. 
You had to have an umbrella ready if it was raining. You had to 

greet her properly—‘Good morning, Mrs. Kennedy,’ or ‘Good 
evening, Mrs. Kennedy.’ If you didn’t greet her, she’d report you 
to management. Now you get these people who, when you say 
good morning, they say agggh. They don’t want to be bothered. 
ot Fine. I won't bother them.” 
is He gave a knowing smile, looked out at the traffic, and 
nodded his head. “A big day I may get eighteen 
hundred people coming in and out of these doors. 
You can never tell. All manner of humanity goes through 
those doors over there. You get it all. Every last bit of it.” 
He started to say something else, but he had to stop. Another 
cab was drawing close. 


The Fifth Avenue entrance of the Plaza 
overlooks the Pulitzer Fountain (opposite). 


THE Plaza Hotel was built as a monument to the new era of 
industrial wealth, as a magical place for people with an appetite for 
luxury and an aching to be part of high society. When it opened on 
October 1, 1907, it was advertised as “The World’s Most Luxurious 
Hotel.” The owners actually feared it was so fancy that some of its 
prospective guests might be intimidated. The day after the hotel 
opened, the uncertain manager ordered shellac applied atop the gold 
leaf decorating the lobby so that guests would not be overdazzled. 

Though it has slipped somewhat from its early grandeur, the Plaza 
is still in many ways the quintessential luxury hotel. It stands on one of 
the most beautiful—and busiest—street corners in New York, Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street. It is a U-shaped, glazed white brick 
building of nineteen stories—a vast, grandiose place with a window- 
dotted facade, a copper-and-slate mansard roof, and abundant out- 
crops of balconies, loggias, and gables. In its eighty-plus years the Plaza 
has had seven owners. The United States Realty and Improvement 
Company put up the bulk of the money to finance it and owned it 
until 1943; Conrad Hilton then ran it until 1953; the Boston industri- 
alist A. M. Sonnabend owned it up to 1958; then Lawrence Wien, a 
New York lawyer and realty investor, had it fleetingly before Sonna- 


bend repurchased it. The Westin Hotels chain, the oldest operating 
hotel management company in the country, took over the hotel in 
1975. In January 1988 a partnership made up of the Robert M. Bass 
Group of Fort Worth, Texas, and the Aoki Corporation of Tokyo 
bought it for about $300 million. The new owners barely had time to 
take a get-acquainted tour of the place before agreeing to sell it for a 
quick and handsome profit to the casino operator and real estate 
wheeler-dealer Donald Trump, who paid a rather exorbitant $390 
million. Trump’s first action was to appoint his statuesque wife, Ivana, 
a onetime alternate for the Czechoslovakian Olympic skiing team, as 
well as a model, as the president of the hotel, for a supposed salary of 
“one dollar a year plus all the dresses she can buy.” 

There was actually once a smaller, eight-story Plaza Hotel, which 
had occupied the site since 1890 and was demolished to make room 
for the present Plaza. The hotel that now stands was the vision of Ben 
Beinecke, a stocky former deliveryman for a New York butcher, who 
became a prosperous meat wholesaler and than a financier. Construc- 
tion took twenty-seven months—considered a record for building a 
hotel—and cost $12.5 million. The architect Henry Janeway Harden- 
bergh had acquired a certain fame for designing the original Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, built on the current site of the Empire State Building, as 
well as the Dakota apartment building, which still stands on the corner 
of Central Park West and Seventy-second Street and is as grand and 
famous as the Plaza. He built the Plaza in the French Renaissance style. 
Paul Goldberger, the architecture critic of The New York Times, would 
later describe it as “a French chateau blown up to the size of a small 
skyscraper and embellished with myriad classical details.” 

To furnish the hotel, linen was brought in from Ireland, crystal 
from France, lace curtains from Switzerland. Handwoven Savonnerie 
rugs adorned the lobbies. The order for the table linen, which cost 
more than a hundred thousand dollars, had to be placed over a year in 
advance. There were ten elevators, more than any other hotel in the 
world had, and five marble staircases. Each room boasted a clock 
controlled by a master clock located downstairs in the telephone room. 
(Years later Enrico Caruso became so annoyed by the buzzing of the 
clock while he was practicing that he assaulted it with a knife and 
stopped time in every room in the hotel.) Water coming into the 
building was run through ten separate filters, and if it was to be drunk 
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or used for cooking, it passed through yet another filter. The hotel 
featured a built-in vacuum-cleaning system powered by steam, and 
there were seventeen thousand incandescent electric lights that were 
kept burning by the Plaza’s own dynamo. A terrace outside the Fifth 
Avenue entrance that came to be known as the Champagne Porch 
boasted Oriental rugs and costly chandeliers; it was torn down in 1921. 

From the very beginning the hotel developed a facility, which it has 
never lost, for making offbeat news. Just a month after it opened, on 
November 15, 1907, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, the famed actress, bra- 
zenly lit a cigarette in the Palm Court, one of the Plaza’s restaurants. 
Apparently she was the first woman to puff a cigarette in a public 
place in America. When the headwaiter spotted the offense, he dashed 
to the assistant manager and exclaimed, “Monsieur. It is a scandal. A 
lady, she smokes in the Tea Room.” He was instructed to calm himself 
and get her to desist. When he approached her, Mrs. Campbell non- 
chalantly blew a smoke ring in his face and said, “My dear fellow, I 
have been given to understand this is a free country.” 

Over the years the hotel experienced many ups and downs. It al- 
most went under during the Depression, when employees waited 
weeks to be paid. At the beginning of the 1960s it had gone embarrass- 
ingly to seed and had a reputation as an old ladies’ home. Some of the 
full-time residents used to stand in the lobby and openly discourage 
guests from checking in. A brink-of-terror mood set in. Torn between 
whether to unload the property or attempt to resuscitate it, the owners 
finally decided to spring for a wholesale renovation. Some inspired 
marketing also helped the hotel ride out the rocky times. One of the 
most effective ideas, a droll advertising campaign directed at business 
executives, consisted of chatty correspondence from a fictitious cham- 
bermaid named Mary O'Sullivan. Scores of businessmen wrote back to 
O'Sullivan. More important, many of them checked into the hotel. 

By the early 1970s, however, a stingy maintenance budget had once 
again let the hotel decline to a frightful state of disrepair. Cracks 
opened up in ceilings, wallpaper peeled off walls, faucets leaked, hot 
water was in short supply. A room at the Holiday Inn began to look 
good. As the physical plant decayed, so did staff morale. Guests found 
themselves greeted by sullen, insolent employees who could take no 
pride in their hotel. Oddly enough, the hotel didn’t lose as many 
guests as it probably should have. Because of the magic of its name 
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and its illustrious history, many people continued to check in. It was 
enough just to be at the Plaza. 

When Westin bought the hotel, another extensive renovation began, 
in staggered fashion, portions of floors at a time. Between 1975 and 
early 1988, at a cost of $100 million, Westin managed to redo every 
room. Attention was given to minute details. Sixteen layers of paint 
were peeled from window frames to reveal the original copper. Not 
surprisingly, the mood of employees simultaneously began to pick up. 

When Trump took over, he immediately mounted a crusade to raise 
the standards. His list of planned improvements included marble in- 
stead of tile in the bathrooms, new furniture in the guest rooms, and 
page boys bringing guests their messages on a silver tray, even if it was 
only Mom calling to see how the weather was. Trump could gaze out 
on the Plaza from his nearby office in Trump Tower, and he once 
said, “This hotel is not a building, but a masterpiece. It’s like the Mona 
Lisa.” Trump may get decidedly mixed reviews for his taste—some 
consider him a fancier of ostentation and gaudiness—but he seemed 
to understand the quirks and expectations of those who patronize 
luxury hotels. The rule of thumb at the Plaza is to give people what 
they want and not bother to wonder what they want it for. People 
arrive with a huge freight of expectations and dreams. Even the over- 
night business traveler who really needs only a comfortable mattress 
and a prompt breakfast gets a kick out of the thought that perhaps 
Clint Eastwood is snoring in the next room. 

The clientele in recent years has been motley. It has included kings, 
presidents, movie stars, industrialists, race car drivers, shopping mall 
developers, salesmen, spoiled unemployed rich kids, oilcrats, big- 
business men, and unknowns who happen to own the southeastern 
portion of Montana. The most famous Plaza guest was someone en- 
tirely fictitious. Eloise checked in in 1955, when she was six. She 
sprang out of the head of Kay Thompson, the singer and comedienne, 
who used the character in her act and then wrote a book about her. 
She was a spoiled brat who poured water down the mail chute, or- 
dered room service to send up a raisin and seven spoons, and spent a 
fair amount of her time hunting for Skipperdee, the turtle, and Wee- 
nie, the dog that looked like a cat and liked to have its back scratched 
with a wire coat hanger. Eloise became so famous for a while that the 
Plaza maintained a special Eloise room, where she purportedly lived. It 
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had pink-checked wallpaper, a yellow ceiling, a play table, a daybed, a 
pint-size white upright piano, a pink ladder to reach high places, and a 
“Neat or Untidy” chart. There was even a love seat for Eloise’s nanny 
to sit on and watch television. In 1988 all that remained was an oil 
painting of an impishly grinning Eloise that hung in the lobby. 

When I visited, the hotel had eight hundred and eight rooms (or 
keys, as they are known in the trade). In 1907 rooms cost $2.50 a day 
without a bath and $4 with a bath. The most expensive suite in the 
place was $25. In 1988 the cheapest room was an economy single at 
$175 a day, a deluxe single with a view of Central Park was $390, and 
a one-bedroom Plaza suite was $1100. 

A large luxury hotel will typically have a few superdeluxe suites for 
the heads of states or celebrities or chief executives who insist on 
superior accommodations. Because the Plaza was originally designed 
for permanent guests, it had an abundance of suites, about ninety of 
them. Opinions differed on which were the best rooms. The number 
23 room on each floor overlooked both Fifth Avenue and Central 
Park, and many people thought these rooms were the most appealing. 

There was no debate at all about which were the worst rooms in the 
Plaza. They were the single-bed group. Back when the hotel opened, 
the Carnegies and the Mellons used to check in with their servants for 
stays of months or years, and small rooms, some of them about eight 
feet by ten feet, were set aside for the help. Renovation work had 
eliminated most of these. Twenty of the miniature rooms, however, 
couldn't be done away with because structural problems would arise, 
and they remained in the inventory. Employees and guests derisively 
referred to the tiny rooms as closets. The Plaza sometimes rented out a 
block of these rooms to visiting ballet troupes, orchestras, or govern- 
ment employees. With the discount that the Plaza extended, the small 
rooms could be had for ninety-nine dollars. 

For many years it was a matter of perpetual regret to the manage- 
ment that no one suite stood out as the best room in the house, for 
there was always some especially treasured visitor who wanted some- 
thing unique and would pay a solid premium for it. Hence in 1987, 
after some planning, a Presidential Suite was finally constructed on the 
third floor. Prior to building it, the hotel consulted with the staff of the 
White House to make sure it suited the needs of a President. For 
instance, special phones that connected the outside world directly to 
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the suite, without passing through the switchboard, were incorporated 
into the design. The suite was flexible and could be arranged in several 
configurations; at its most spacious, it consisted of a large sleeping 
chamber, Mr. and Mrs. baths, a dayroom, a staff room, a private dining 
room, and a living room. The rate was three thousand dollars a day. 

Over the years some legendary touches have been added. In 1913 
Joseph Pulitzer left fifty thousand dollars in his will to build a fountain 
in the pigeon-frequented Grand Army Plaza in front of the hotel; a 
statue of Pomona, goddess of abundance, crowned it. The fountain 
still stands and is probably best known for the drunken bath that F. 
Scott Fitzgerald and his wife, Zelda, took in it. Fitzgerald spent a lot of 
nights and consumed many gallons of alcohol at the hotel; he so loved 
it that Ernest Hemingway once advised him to will his liver to Prince- 
ton and his heart to the Plaza. 

The centerpiece of the hotel's main floor, I saw, was the profusely 
green Palm Court, which the builders called the Lounge and guests 
called the Tea Room. It was modeled on the lines of the Winter 
Garden in London’s Hotel Carlton but with its own special touches: a 
domed ceiling in pastel green-and-yellow leaded glass, a French-style 
mirrored rear wall, the arches supported by four marble caryatids 
representing the four seasons. The Tea Room has become known as a 
famous courting place; more than a few men have proposed marriage 
there. The week the hotel opened, Count Laszl6 Széchenyi popped the 
question to Gladys Vanderbilt there, and ever since, there has been a 
tradition that if you celebrate your betrothal with a cocktail in the Palm 
Court, you will have a happy marriage. 

Off to the right was the Edwardian Room, originally known as the 
Fifth Avenue Café, and for a while in the 1970s, during a disastrous 
attempt to make the restaurant trendier, as the Green Tulip. It was a 
little stuffy, but was regarded as one of the most romantic restaurants 
in New York. Then there was the somber, two-story Oak Room, which 
had the feel of a German cave, and the adjacent Oak Bar, which had 
started off as a private men’s club. Tenants in the hotel in 1988 
included Cinema 3, a small movie theater located in the basement, 
where the old Plaza grillroom used to be, and the Oyster Bar, a 
popular hangout for politicians and show people. Trader Vic's, a plas- 
tic Polynesian restaurant that had no real business being part of the 
Plaza, nevertheless thrived there for a number of years before it was 
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eased out early in 1988. The ground floor was occupied by a varied 
group of quite expensive stores. In 1988 these included Shapero’s gift 
shop, the Plaza Florist, Neuchatel Chocolates, the Glemby Salon, Mai- 
son Mendessolle, the Plaza Art Gallery, James Hair Stylist for Men, 
and Black, Starr & Frost jewelers. Some of them had been around for 
a while, though they were a shifting population subject to the whims of 
current management of the hotel, which might conclude that a shop 
had gotten a bit too sleazy for its taste and elect not to renew its lease. 

Such is the nature of the hotel that it has become familiar to many 
people who not only have never stayed in it but have never even been 
to New York. That’s because it has undoubtedly appeared in more 
movies than any other hotel in the world. Among some of the popular 
films that include scenes shot at the Plaza are Plaza Suite, The Great 
Gatsby, North by Northwest, Funny Girl, Arthur, and Barefoot in the Park. 
To shoot footage in the Plaza, I was told, the hotel charged a thousand 
dollars an hour (five hundred an hour for still photography), fees that 
brought in about fifty thousand dollars a year. The money, of course, 
was insignificant next to the publicity value. In the last couple of years 
the hotel has noticed a significant pickup in business from Australia. 
More foreign business now comes from Australia than from any other 
country (with Japan running a close second). The marketing people 
had been told by Australian travel agents that the reason is the popu- 
larity of Crocodile Dundee over there. The Plaza appeared prominently 
in the film, and so Australians figure it is the only place to stay. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Café Eloise, the employee cafeteria in the hotel’s basement. 

He talked a bit with some of the department heads about 
boxing and then began his day, as he invariably did, by reviewing the 
front office logbook. As the manager of the Plaza, Hinton hoped to 
keep at least rough track of what was happening in the hotel. ‘That was 
never easy. The number of problems, crises, mishaps, and breakdowns 
in a large hotel is beyond calculation. The logbook, however, afforded 
Hinton a few good clues. The various assistant managers who manned 
the front desk used the book to jot down guest complaints or unortho- 


H: Hinton bolted down a breakfast of coffee and a muffin in 
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dox happenings and the steps they had taken to handle them. Problems 
were not necessarily cause for alarm. In the world of a hotel, every 
disaster presents an opportunity. One of Hinton’s adages was “There 
is no more loyal guest than one who has a problem that gets fixed.” 

Hinton ran his eyes down the penned-in summations, absorbing 
them with no signs of distress or amusement. 

A guest had taken a cab from the “21” Club to the hotel and 
informed the driver that he was going to buy something in the gift 
shop and would be right back. An hour and a half later the man had 
not reappeared. The assistant manager had paid the cabdriver but 
had not been able to determine what had become of the man, who was 
probably not a guest at all. 

Another guest had complained to the front desk that his room 
wasn't clean and that the Palm Court food was disagreeable. The 
assistant manager, as was proper form, had apologized and sent the 
man some wine and cheese. 

A visitor from Chicago who had stayed in the hotel some weeks 
before had called to see if anything had been learned about the theft 
he had reported. According to his account, money had been removed 
from his wallet when he had left it in his room. The security chief was 
asked to look into it. 

Stull another guest had insisted that a dinner roll from room service 
contained a rock. Since it was a bad idea to serve guests rocks, the head 
of food and beverage had been asked to investigate the matter. 

The wife of the man who had complained about his dirty room had 
phoned to say that the couple had received no afternoon turndown 
service, so she had been forced to pick up dirty towels off the floor 
herself. She had received an apology, and an amenity had been sent to 
her room. (In hotel parlance, an amenity is any small extra item— 
fruit, chocolates, toiletries, and so on—provided to guests.) 

Another guest had complained that there was no hot water for his 
shower. The man vowed to write to Donald Trump about the short- 
coming. Complaints about icy showers are usually the most vociferous 
a hotel gets. People who will tolerate a lumpy mattress or spaghetti 
sauce on the carpet won't put up with cold water. 

A man had reported that some of his personal belongings had been 
thrown out by housekeeping. The most “alarming” loss was a set of 
earplugs. The hotel bought him a new set. 
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Another guest had complained that the mirror on the armoire had 
fallen off and conked him on the head, giving him a cut on the left 
side of his forehead. No medical attention, however, had been neces- 
sary. The hotel picked up his room bill for a night and bought him 
dinner for two in one of the hotel’s restaurants. 

Two of these incidents bothered Hinton enough for him to follow 
up on them. The couple who had complained twice would merit a call 
to the head of housekeeping, and maintenance would receive an in- 
quiry on the armoire. Those units were brand-new, yet there had been 
a succession of problems with them, such as doors not opening prop- 
erly. The falling mirror was further proof that something was wrong. 

“All these are typical hotel complaints,” Hinton said to me with a 
shrug. “A hot-water problem. Housekeeping throws something out. 
Someone didn’t get turndown service. It could be the guest put out a 
Do Not Disturb sign and forgot about it. There are always guests who 
complain about something that never happened, knowing it’s a sure 
way to weasel a free amenity or a free meal out of the hotel. You can 
almost spot those people if you meet them. They’ve got this mischie- 
vous look in their eyes.” 

Hinton took the elevator to the second floor, where the executive 
offices were. The hallways were empty and quiet, the guests already 
out or still abed. A short, extremely tidy man with a thin mustache and 
thick brown hair, he entered his office and settled in behind his desk. 
He was unemotional, pragmatic. 

In his job Hinton was primarily concerned with the multiplicity of 
day-to-day events. He reported to managing director Jeffrey Flowers, 
who occupied the adjoining office. Flowers was entrusted with the 
strategic planning and overall direction of the hotel. 

In 1988 the Plaza had a staff of just over thirteen hundred people— 
bellmen, maids, doormen, cooks, waiters, electricians, carpenters, 
painters, security guards, bathroom attendants, lobby assistant man- 
agers, bartenders, furniture cleaners, auditors, telephone operators, 
concierges, busboys, minibar attendants, porters, payroll clerks, wine 
cellar attendants, and a seamstress. Upwards of eighty percent of the 
work force was multilingual, and a total of thirty-five languages were 
spoken by the employees collectively. All the staff was expected to 
abide by very rigid rules of behavior, the most important of which 
were always to be courteous and never to argue with a guest. 
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In their essence hotels are relatively uncomplicated businesses selling 
shelter. Hinton was preoccupied with occupancy percentages—how 
many of the available rooms were full. He lived with the understand- 
ing that the commodity he sold—a bed for the night—was perishable. 
If it was not sold on a given night, it was as good as not there. It 
produced no money. “Innkeeping has been around for a few thousand 
years, and it’s very simple,” Hinton told me. “We give people a place to 
sleep for the night and something to eat to keep their stomachs happy. 
Hotel managers sometimes lose sight of the simplicity and let the 
business become too complicated. They sometimes focus too much on 
the minutiae and forget the basic intention of a hotel. Of course, in a 
luxury hotel like this one you can’t ever forget the details. It’s the 
details, after all, that separate the great hotels from all the others.” 

Much of his workday Hinton didn’t stick to his office, but floated 
around the hotel, seeing how things were going, picking up crumpled 
trash that porters had missed, combing for problems, Managers who 
remained at their desks were doomed. One well-regarded hotel, for 
example, had three cash registers in the bar. Two were put there by 
the hotel, the third had been installed by the bartenders themselves to 
ring up the money they were stealing. The manager never knew about 
the third register because he never bothered to walk around the hotel. 

In his jacket pocket Hinton packed a little pad for his journeys; he 
called it his Ready Eddie. He told me there used to be a man, named 
Eddie Carlson, who headed Westin Hotels and who carried around a 
leather pad on which to mark down offenses. It became known as the 
Ready Eddie. This morning at breakfast Hinton had spotted a minibar 
waiter whose hair cascaded down over his collar, and he had made a 
note in his Ready Eddie to have the department head instruct him to 
cut it. After lunch at the Palm Court he wrote: “It looked like hell. The 
napkins were folded improperly. A few flicker bulbs were out. The 
mirrors were streaked.” 

Hinton tried to have a fair amount of guest contact. “Every day I 
talk to a couple of guests,” he said. “I had a woman who called today 
and said she was here on a honeymoon, and she was disappointed that 
she didn’t get a bottle of champagne. If we do know that a couple are 
on a honeymoon, they get a congratulatory note from me and a bottle 
of champagne. She lives in Long Island, so I told her to come in and 
I'd give her a bottle. She should have gotten it, but it was one of those 
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things that fell through the cracks. Another woman called to complain 
that the garbage trucks were noisy on Fifty-eighth Street. I told her we 
could control noise only so much. A guest wrote that her shampoo 
bottle wasn’t refilled promptly. I told her I don’t expect that at the 
Plaza either, and to let me know if it happens again. But you have to 
wonder that people are so concerned about such little things.” 

It wasn't necessary to spend too much time with Hinton to realize 
that there are a lot of misconceptions about a hotel manager’s routines. 
“Did you ever see any of those shows about hotels?” he asked me. 
“They're not accurate. It’s never the way they show it. I don’t really get 
to know people or get to know intimate things about their lives and 
careers. I remember watching an episode of Hotel one night, and the 
manager saw this girl at the bar and she turned out to be a hooker. He 
felt this tremendous sympathy for her, so he went on to devote days to 
trying to put her back on a normal path. In the end he made a rather 
dramatic change in her life and managed to cure her of hooking. I 
thought about how unrealistic that was. There’s no way in the world I 
would even have the time to try to do something like that.” 

Hinton picked up some mail. There was a letter from a guest who 
had been given a gift certificate for the hotel that, he had been told, 
included dinner. When he got there, the front desk said it didn’t include 
a meal. When he checked out, he had to pay tax on his room. That 
didn’t sit well with him. Hinton forwarded the letter to the front desk. 

The door opened and Jeff Flowers walked in. He was a tall, dapper 
man, with dark hair, and like Hinton he wore a mustache. Nothing 
was pressing; he just wanted to shoot the breeze. The King and Queen 
of Sweden would be arriving at the hotel on Friday. They were staying 
for two nights, and would be honored on Saturday night at a banquet 
in the Grand Ballroom. “We all set for the visit?” Flowers asked. 

“I think so,” Hinton said. “All the department heads are excited. For 
this hotel, though, a king and queen are no big deal.” 

“Mmm-hmm,” Flowers said. “By the way, how are we doing on the 
flowers for the Palm Court?” 

“I’ve got a proposal for two thousand dollars a month.” 

“Think we could hammer them a bit? Do it for a thousand dollars?” 

“Maybe,” Hinton said. “I’ve also got some literature on the palms.” 

“Oh, good,” Flowers said. “We’ve got to get rid of those scrawny 
palms and put something dramatic there.” 
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The hotel had had little luck getting palms to grow tall enough in 
the Palm Court. Hinton, checking around, had come across a company 
that used embalming fluid to put them in a state of suspended anima- 
tion. The palms cost a thousand dollars apiece, but they never had to 
be replaced. 

“I want to make sure they’re tall enough,” Hinton said. “If they 
aren't much bigger, there’s no point.” 

Robert Bachofen, the food and beverage manager, came in to show 
Hinton a newly upholstered banquet chair in a white fabric. The 
banquet chairs were sorely in need of refurbishing, and Bachofen 
wanted to do them in this material. The cost, he explained, would be a 
hundred dollars a chair. 

Hinton felt the fabric, sat down in the chair, squirmed around a 
little, got up. “Okay,” he said. “It looks good. But put some glop on it 
and make sure it cleans well first. We don’t want something that’s great 
until the first gravy hits it.” 


Tue front desk, an L-shaped affair with a light marble top, seemed 
cramped. As I watched, the attendants kept excusing one another as 
they bumped their way from one side to the other. Hips took a beating. 
“It was designed to accommodate about a hundred check-ins and 
checkouts a week,” explained David Zueske, who ran the front desk. 
“Today the average length of stay is two days, and we get three hundred 
and seventy-five in and the same number out on an average busy day.” 

A queue was beginning to form—some early arrivals checking in, 
but mostly people checking out. A business-suited man was finishing 
his three-day stay. A young woman had been here for a single night. A 
family of four were winding up their weekend. A middle-aged couple 
arrived, confessing that they would be having face-lifts together and 
would be recuperating in the hotel for several days. “We won't be out 
and about too much,” the man said. “But that’s okay. The rooms here 
are quite comfortable.” 

The desk attendants knew they would see only a portion of the 
departing guests. One of the oddities of the Plaza was that every day 
sixty or seventy people left the hotel without bothering to check out. 
They didn’t forget. They just felt it was unnecessary. “They figure 
they're staying in New York and at the Plaza, and so they shouldn't 
have to bother checking out,” Zueske said. The Plaza didn’t lose any 
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revenue from the practice; it already had credit card imprints and 
could just fill in the final tally and send out the bills. The difficulty was 
that the front desk had no way of knowing whether the rooms were 
available to be cleaned and then occupied by other guests until the 
one-o’clock checkout deadline had passed and it sent someone around 
to look. “It really screws us up when the house is full,” Zueske said. 
“But there’s nothing we can do. That’s just your Plaza guest for you.” 


“HOwELL,” the woman said. “You have a reservation for me.” 

“Okay, let’s check this out,” Roy Chaney said. He was a roly-poly, 
upbeat man, given to punctuating his comments with staccato laughs. 
For two and a half years he had been working as a Plaza desk atten- 
dant. He glanced at the computer screen before him and nodded. 
“Here we are. You'll be with us for one night, ma’am?” 

“That’s right,” the woman replied. “Unless things get delayed.” 

“Well, we'll see how it goes,” Chaney said, and he handed her a small 
card to fill out and asked to take an imprint of her credit card. 

Once she finished, he gave her two keys and explained, “Here’s the 
key to your room, and here’s the key to your refrigerator, in case you 
want some refreshment in the morning.” 

“Thank you,” the woman said. “I might need a little nip right now.” 

A small, gnomish man came by and asked Chaney to cash four one- 
hundred-dollar traveler’s checks. Chaney swiftly counted out twenty 
crisp twenty-dollar bills. The man took them and stuffed them into a 
money clip in the shape of a horseshoe. 

Like the other attendants, Chaney was responsible for a bank, a cash 
drawer that at the beginning of each day contained nine thousand 
dollars. “You need at least that much money during the day because of 
all the financial transactions,” Chaney explained to me. “Say a guest 
wants to pay his bill and it’s nine hundred dollars and he gives me a 
thousand dollars in traveler's checks. I have to be able to give the 
person a hundred dollars. Some days you can walk out of here with 
five thousand dollars in cash. Some days you can walk out of here with 
fifteen. Some days it seems like everyone wants to pay you in cash. 
You just never know. I had one guy whose bill I had laid out on the 
counter. It was a mess of pages. He had nine thousand dollars 
approved on his Diners Club. The bill was seventy-four hundred. 
He looked at it and said, ‘Gee, is that all? Well, then I'll pay you in 
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cash.’ And he gave me seventy-four brand-new hundred-dollar bills.” 

Chaney shook his head. “I check in some interesting people,” he 
said. “I checked in James Brown, Milton Berle, Aretha Franklin, Mar- 
got Kidder. When Margot Kidder checked out, she didn’t want to put 
her phone number on the back of her check, the way you’re supposed 
to, because she said a lot of crazy guys called her. I also had a run-in 
with Bo Derek. I wouldn't cash her traveler’s checks, because she 
wasn't a registered guest. She got mad and called the assistant man- 
ager, who apologized and cashed the checks. Hey, I went by the rules.” 

I watched the credit cards and greenbacks pass back and forth as 
Chaney checked in and checked out several more people. He and the 
other desk attendants were supposed to create a warm atmosphere so 
a person’s stay got off on the right note and finished the same way. 
They were expected to make eye contact with all the guests and to 
inquire about a departing guest’s stay. “The management wants you to 
stand out here and say the same thing over and over,” Chaney said. 
“But you know what? You turn into a robot. After I’ve checked in 
people for hours, Raquel Welch could be in the line and I'll look her in 
the eye and not say anything. I’m programmed. I’m supposed to go, 
‘How are you, sir? How was your stay? How are you, sir? How was your 
stay?’ By the tenth time how sincere is that going to sound? I think we 
should mix it up. All our guests aren’t the same. So why would I say the 
same thing over and over? So I go ahead and mix it up. Sometimes I 
don’t even ask a guest how his stay was. You just look at him and you 
can tell. I figure over the years I’ve made a lot of people happy in this 
joint, and I’ve made a lot of people unhappy. Because you can’t please 
them all. Some people just kill me. They come here and they expect 
four rooms on the park, whirlpool, disco lights, Ping-Pong table, a 
piano in the room, and a couple of dancing bears. Give me a break.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


HE door to the Grand Ballroom opened onto a crowd of somber- 
suited men and women. I walked in and sank into an empty 
chair. It was midafternoon, and the Marketing War College 
two-day seminar had resumed after a brief coffee break. As the at- 
tendees settled in, there was a fair amount of coughing and chair 
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shuffling. In the morning they had discussed the “strategic square,” 
“the principles of defensive warfare,” and “the principles of offensive 
warfare.” Now a husky man stood up on a podium, surveyed the 
assemblage, and launched into an enthusiastic lecture. “We're ready to 
talk about flanking warfare,” he said. 

Whenever I walked into one of the hotel’s second-floor banquet and 
meeting suites, I never knew what I would find. There might be an 
annual meeting, a cocktail party to celebrate a new bra, a sales confer- 
ence of the Frito-Lay potato chip people. Marie Osmond unveiled her 
Complexion Care Set and Marie Cologne for Teenagers in a Plaza 
conference room. When Rubin “Hurricane” Carter was cleared of 
triple murder charges, after having spent twenty years in prison, the 
ex-boxer decided to celebrate at an affair held in the pink-colored 
Baroque Room, a nice change from death row in Trenton State Prison. 

Now a slide show began in the ballroom. On the screen appeared 
flanking principle number one: “A flanking move is one made into an 
uncontested area.” The members of the Marketing War audience were 
sitting at long tables and scribbling notes in white-covered booklets and 
on pads. Everyone listened with morbid intensity. 

I fell into a whispered conversation with a short, sloe-eyed, middle- 
aged man. “People take this stuff awfully seriously,” I said. 

He nodded inscrutably. “Business is an extremely serious, extremely 
sophisticated field today,” he told me. “We are in economic war every 
minute of every day. Our armies must be ready.” 

“Do you find you’re getting much out of this?” I asked. 

“Oh, sure,” he announced with a righteous tone. “Aren’t you?” 

I said I was always suspicious of marketing schemes. 

“Oh, no,” he said. “These aren’t schemes. This is a way of life. This 
is teaching you to practically breathe differently.” 

Then the man whispered that he had seen a great movie the other 
night about giant spiders that were taking over the earth and gobbling 
up humans. He said it really made chills go up his spine and it was a 
terrific feeling. “Same way I feel when I get into a good marketing 
battle with one of my competitors,” he said. “Hell of a sensation.” 


I warcHeD Mike Skira, the day bell captain, search through the bag 
room for a violet suitcase. A French guest, who was a regular at the 
Plaza, had left it there while he got something to eat. Now he wanted it 
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back. The poorly ventilated room was congested with bags—shelves 
and shelves of them—more variety than I had seen in any luggage 
store. Skira was methodical. He picked through some alligator leather 
luggage, a bagful of stuffed giraffes and weasels, a couple of Saks Fifth 
Avenue shopping bags. Finally he found what he was looking for. He 
smiled and patted the bag as if it were a favorite dog. The Frenchman 
grabbed hold of it, mumbled some appreciative words, and stuffed a 
folded dollar bill into Skira’s palm. 

Mike Skira was short in stature and tall in talk. He had a voice like 
creaky hinges, and an angular, pocked face. He stood with feet planted 
wide apart, back straight as a stake. There was a spring of tension to 
him, an athlete’s readiness. He lifted bags as easily as he breathed. 

A taciturn, sad-eyed woman wearing metal-rimmed glasses wanted 
her suitcase and a taxi. “Yes, ma’am,” Skira said. He ducked into the 
back room, produced her bag, carried it out to the curb, and flagged 
down a cab. Poker-faced, she gave him two dollars. 

The business of carrying bags had occupied Skira for nearly twenty 
years. He came to America from England, where he had worked in 
factories. His first job here was at the Plaza. He was an elevator opera- 
tor, worked in the package room, and then became a bellman. For 
fifteen years he had presided over the bellmen at the Plaza. 

Skira explained the job of bellman succinctly: “You lift bags and put 
them in the room.” 

There actually was more to it than that. He showed me the profes- 
sional way to lift bags. “You have to bend the knees a little, and nice 
and easy lift it up,” he said, bending down and lifting a suitcase. “Don’t 
go too fast. You gotta go smooth, like the way you make a golf swing. 
Then the bags won't hurt you. You don’t just snatch it up. That's 
asking for a hernia. Some bags are light, but most are plenty heavy. 
Especially the ones the foreigners bring. I don’t know if they’ve got 
bricks in there or what.” 

In a given day, Skira estimated, a Plaza bellman checked in nearly 
fifty guests, lugged upwards of a hundred and fifty suitcases, and 
dispensed countless bits of advice. If a guest wanted an errand run, the 
bellman was expected to run it. The work could extract a mean price 
from the body if you didn’t take the proper precautions. Forced to 
be on their feet almost constantly, some bellmen changed their socks 
twice a day and wore padded shoes to avoid the corns and calluses that 
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were bellmen’s nightmares. “A lot of this job is the shoes,” Skira said. 
“You got to buy the good shoes. You need the good support. Look at 
any bellman’s feet and you'll see a good pair of shoes. Thick shoes. 
That way you don’t go home with your feet screaming.” 

Tips were all-important to bellmen, since the salary was only about 
two hundred and ten dollars a week. “The average tip is from a dollar 
up,” Skira said. A few of the other bellmen who were standing around 
grunted in agreement. “You get some—the foreigners in particular— 
who give you a quarter. They pretend they don’t know. They know. 
The Japanese are very cheap. They take the cake. Who knows why? 
They give you a quarter and think they’re doing you a favor. 

“You can get two dollars, three dollars, five dollars. Five dollars, in 
my book, is a good tip. Sometimes you get a ten-spot when a guest 
arrives with a load of bags and he sees you sweating. Not too often. 
The middle-class Americans are the best tippers. The rich people— 
you never see them. They've got all this security and managers, so you 
don't get a good tip. A movie star checks in—you don’t see him. His 
people check him in and give you a lousy tip.” 

A bellman who merely allows the fates to determine his gratuity isn’t 
a serious professional. As I hung around I picked up some tried-and- 
tested techniques to extract the maximum reward from any given 
situation. For instance, you should always carry change for at least a 
hundred-dollar bill. Guests sometimes think they can avoid a tip by 
whipping out large bills and saying that they have nothing smaller. 
When being tipped by a man traveling with his wife, you should always 
try to block off the wife’s view. No matter what the husband produces, 
the wife generally thinks it’s too much. Don‘ linger if a tip isn’t forth- 
coming. Face the fact that you’ve got a stiff on your hands, and head 
back to the lobby, where the prospects may be more promising. 

Standing to the right of Skira, Nabil Haddad nibbled on a Life Saver 
and waited for his turn. The bellmen always stood in a prescribed 
pattern as they waited for their turn to “room” a guest. The first man 
in line stood directly across from the front desk. Number two stood 
opposite him and to the right. Number three stood to the right of the 
revolving entrance door. Number four stood by the bell captain’s desk, 
around the corner and across the lobby. When the number one man 
heard the refrain, “Front,” signifying that a guest needed a bellman, 
he would step forward to the front desk, and the others would simulta- 
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neously shift to their new spots as if they were playing some sort of 
peculiar party game. Guests, of course, could request a bellman they 
were familiar with from previous visits, but if that happened too often, 
the others would give him dirty looks as he passed by. 

Born in Egypt, Haddad, whom everyone called Joe because they 
couldn't pronounce his first name, had come to America in 1968. “You 
can make five or six hundred a week in this job if you work,” he con- 
fided. “But you’ve got to check in a lot of people. You have to be 
smart. Say a guest says he’d like some cigarettes. You don’t say, ‘Make 
two lefts and a right and there’s Shapero’s. They carry them.’ I go get 
them. The cigarettes are a dollar fifty. He may give me two dollars. He 
may give me five dollars. And in the future he may ask for me. You 
build up steady customers. You see, I have the long vision.” 

Haddad was a small man, with a moon face and thick tortoiseshell 
glasses. He spoke five languages: Italian, French, Arabic, Spanish, and 
English. He had been able to detect differences in tipping patterns 
among nationalities. “Sometimes you go up with six bags and you get a 
dollar,” he said. “The Italians are the worst. They often give us noth- 
ing. They say they don’t have change. Or they say they'll make change 
and tip you later. Then they forget. I assume they forget. But they 
may be cheap. The Americans are the best tippers, with the exception 
of doctors and lawyers. They are cheap, cheap, cheap. Americans 
bring lighter bags, but more of them. The Japanese bring very heavy 
bags. They always come with all these papers and books and cameras. 
The Australians bring one bag, but it takes Hercules to lift it. It’s the 
size of a trunk, and they put their whole house in that bag. 

“You know the worst thing?” he asked. “If you have to change 
someone’s room. That costs you one or two check-ins. And you get 
several room changes every day. It’s usually they don’t like the room or 
they wanted a king-size bed.” 

Stories began to emerge. One of them involved a recently departed 
member of the staff who made the mistake of substantially overstep- 
ping his responsibilities. As he later explained the events, he took some 
luggage to a room in advance of a guest’s arrival, and then went in to 
use the bathroom. He heard a key turn in the lock, and fearing that 
the guest would be annoyed at finding him there, he made a fast move 
out the bathroom window and onto a ledge. He inched his way along 
an entire side of the building before he finally found an open window. 
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He crawled through. Another bathroom, and a guest was in it—one of 
the top executives of Westin Hotels. He was not understanding. Of 
course few employees who knew the story believed the bellman’s ver- 
sion. They were convinced that he had been in bed with someone's 
wife when the key turned in the lock. 

Bellmen (they will tell you) have a rough job. They are always under 
time pressure. How fast a guest gets from the curb outside to his room 
is a key measure of service in a luxury hotel, and the bellmen have a lot 
of control over that duration. Hotel experts count on it to take no more 
than about seven to nine minutes. The Plaza had been averaging about 
five and a half to six, an impressive performance for a hotel its size. 

“The whole thing is speed,” Dominic Szorentini, the brother of 
doorman Joe Szorentini, said. He was crusty. He had a right to be. He 
had been at the Plaza for thirty-three years. Something truly wacky can 
happen that can set you back for the whole day or the whole week, he 
explained. He recounted the time a king had arrived accompanied by 
a substantial entourage. The bellmen had just finished hauling up the 
two hundred and fifty bags of the entourage when one of the king’s 
staff members inquired about His Highness’s luggage. “Coming up 
next,” one of the bellmen responded. “Oh, that can’t be,” the man said 
despairingly. “The king’s bags must be brought up first.” The bellmen 
had to return all two hundred and fifty bags to the lobby, take up the 
king’s couple of suitcases, and then once again fetch the other luggage. 

A curvaceous blonde in a very short skirt came off the elevator. 
“There you go, Mike,” Szorentini said. “There’s your lunch.” 

“Okay, I'll take her,” Skira said. 

Skira’s phone rang. After he put down the receiver, he summoned a 
bellman. “I’ve got a live one,” he said. That meant somebody didn’t 
like his room and wanted it changed. He was going from the seventh 
floor to the twelfth. “Ought to have a good view up there,” Skira said. 
“Much better view.” 

A guy with a checkered aviation cap and a slight reek of liquor 
approached Skira. He wondered where the bags were that were sup- 
posed to be put into his limousine. “I asked for the bags and I want the 
bags,” he said. “I don’t want them tomorrow, I don’t want them next 
month, I want them now. So how about the bags? They didn’t just 
walk off.” 


“Maybe the bellman put them in the limousine already,” Skira said 
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promptly. He walked outside and checked the car. Nothing. No bags. 
“Drives you nuts here,” he said, disappearing into the bag room, where 
the luggage still stood. “This place drives you absolutely nuts.” 


LaTE in the afternoon the lobby was fairly crowded. Most of the 
people had things to do and places to go and no time to talk. But one 
man, who seemed in no particular hurry, paused to chat with me. 

“The thing about this hotel is it really gets your imagination going in 
high gear,” the man said. “That’s a big part of why I come. I live in a 
nice place and all, but it’s not something out of a magazine or any- 
thing. When I come here, I think I’ve just been made a prince. I must 
say I’m a bit of a hog about the services. I hit room service every day. I 
always leave wake-up calls because I love to have somebody call me and 
give me a big warm hello the first thing in the morning. Beats an 
annoying buzz in your ear. I’m a big user of the concierge desk. They’re 
the best for getting you tickets to the shows and reservations at the 
tough restaurants. And all the help is always calling you by name. I eat 
that up. You know that show, Fantasy Island? I feel like a guest on that 
show when I’m here. The only trouble, of course, is no matter how long 
I’m here for, I’ve always got to go back to the real world. That’s a pain.” 

The man was in his early forties, lived in Oregon, and described 
himself as fairly far along on the fast track of life. He was thin at the 
waist but so big at the chest that he looked inflated. Having checked in 
and settled into his room, he was heading out for a stroll. He was a 
taxidermist. “When I tell people what I do, they’re either confused or 
start laughing,” he said. “A lot of people think I drive a cab. I guess I 
can understand that.” 

The man said that taxidermy could be a fairly nice living once you 
had built up a reputation, though it “was not like law.” It came out that 
he had been the beneficiary of a sizable inheritance, which allowed 
him to live beyond the means of most of his fellow professionals. 

“Well,” he said finally, “I don’t suppose there’s much use in my 
standing here. I’m going to see what's out there and let the city know 
I’m in town.” 


I FounpD that the most interesting place to go in the evening was the 
Oak Bar. The drinks there were strong, refreshing, and expensive. I 
sipped one and stared at the arriving patrons as they jockeyed for 
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empty stools and tables. The bartender on duty, a placid, plainspoken 
man with a bulbous nose, was in the space of fifteen minutes able to 
give the same weather comments in the same modulated tone to four 
different patrons. Mostly, though, he didn’t seem interested in conver- 
sation. He just listened and refilled glasses as rapidly as they were 
emptied. “I don’t start any conversations,” he said. “There should be 
quiet in the bar is the way I see it. Most people want to be left alone and 
just sit by themselves and relax.” 

Mose Peracchio was seventy-nine, and there wasn’t a drink known 
that he couldn’t mix. “If there is one,” he told me, “nobody’s ordered it 
yet.” He had been serving drinks at the Oak Bar for the last twenty- 
seven years, and before that he was a bartender in the Plaza’s banquet 
department for thirteen years. He got to the hotel a little before five, 
took his dinner in the employee cafeteria, worked on a crossword 
puzzle, collected a tray with two hundred dollars in change from the 
cashier, and crawled in behind the bar at five thirty. He remained 
there until last call at one thirty in the morning. ~ 

When he was not pouring drinks, Peracchio just planted. his feet 
apart and stared moodily. He never sat down. His legs might cramp. 
His eyes watched customers, seeing whether their heads lolled, study- 
ing how they walked when they went to the bathroom. When Peracchio 
judged that a customer had had too much, the customer was eighty- 
sixed and got no more to drink. If someone was insistent, Peracchio 
might pour him a club soda or something else free of alcohol and hope 
that would fool him. Often it would, but at other times it would just 
make him sulk. If someone became a problem, Peracchio would draw 
a finger across his throat—a signal to the captain to toss him out. 

He set up two glasses of wine, cracked open a beer, put out some 
peanuts. “We don’t get too many regulars here,” he told me. “You 
have to consider the prices. We’re not really competitive. We get our 
share of complaints. Everyone tells me we’re the highest. But don’t get 
on my back about that, because I’m not the one who sets the prices.” 

The prices could be pretty painful—$4.78 for a glass of the passable 
house wine (a French table variety), $6.44 for a Scotch, $6.22 for a 
vodka, $3.78 to $4.71 for a beer, $3.72 for a soft drink—but the Oak 
Bar’s atmosphere was worth paying for. The place occupied a niche in 
the history of the hotel. It was originally known as the barroom and 
was an exclusively male bastion. Starting in the mid-1930s, rules were 
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relaxed and women were allowed in for lunch on weekends and after 
the market closed on weekdays. Not until 1969, however, were they 
put on equal footing with men, able to come whenever they pleased. 

Many years ago the barroom boasted an electric fountain in the 
center, one of the first of its kind. To attract businessmen, there were 
six branch offices of stock brokerage houses located in the corridors 
between the bar and the main lobby. When Prohibition arrived, the 
bar was taken out of the room, and it was transformed into a broker- 
age office for E. F. Hutton. Drinking persisted. Chauffeurs would 
drive up and hand bottles to the doormen, who would transport them 
to the maitre d’ for final delivery. In the early 1940s Hutton moved 
upstairs, and the place was restored and reopened as the Oak Bar. 

The restoration added three murals by the American painter Ever- 
ett Shinn. One was of the Vanderbilt mansion that stood across the 
street until it was torn down to make way for the Bergdorf Goodman 
store. A second showed Central Park as it would have looked from the 
hotel on a brittle winter night in 1907. The third—the one above the 
bar—was of the Pulitzer Fountain. The murals still loom there now, 
soothing sights to dream upon. Until recently, each time the hotel was 
sold, the Shinn murals were not made part of the sale and had to be 
negotiated for separately. Westin Hotels, in fact, labored through four- 
teen months of discussions before reaching a satisfactory price of half 
a million dollars. A recent appraisal of the murals put their value at 
$1.2 million. 

The northwest corner of the dining room, adjacent to the Oak Bar, 
was Officially named the Cohan Corner because George M. Cohan sat 
there in a booth almost every day from about three thirty or four on, 
to knock back a few, until his death in 1942. Before he came in, he 
followed a little ritual. He would walk around the reservoir in Central 
Park with a couple of rolls of quarters, handing them out to needy 
people as he passed them. The last thing he would do before coming 
in was pick up the afternoon paper, mostly because he was a great 
sports fan and wanted to check the scores. The Yankees were his team, 
and he would often talk with the help about their prospects. His drink 
was a Gibson—a martini with an onion. Many days George Jessel, 
Ethel Merman, or other theater people would drop in and sit with 
him. Cohan usually hung around until about eight o’clock, by which 
time he would be well in his cups. These days, when the Plaza manag- 
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ers were entertaining someone in the bar and wanted to impress him, 
they frequently chose the Cohan booth. 

The standard drinks of the bar were beer, wine, and vodka. “That’s 
all people want—beer, wine, and vodka,” Peracchio said. “It used to be 
Scotch, martinis, manhattans, whiskey sours. It started to change about 
fifteen years ago. Now I can go a day without making a martini. Scotch 
has gone down in such a big way it’s unbelievable. We used to have two 
cases of Scotch gone in a day. Now maybe a couple of bottles. You 
used to have a bottle of vodka and you'd have it all year. No more. 
Tastes have changed. It’s beer, wine, and vodka.” 

Peracchio himself carried temperance to an extreme. Before he 
started his shift, he grabbed a bottle of Mountain Valley water and 
quenched his thirst with that from time to time until he knocked off. 
“I’m not a drinker. I don’t go for it. Water or iced tea suits me fine. 
When there’s company at home, maybe I'll accept a glass of wine. When 
you work behind a bar, it’s too easy to start drinking and you abuse it. 
Before you know it, you're a prisoner of that bottle. It’s just too easy.” 

I fell into conversation with a man with pepper-and-salt hair who 
was chewing audibly on cocktail peanuts and washing them down with 
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beer. He was working a New York Post crossword puzzle. “Damned 
thing’s too easy,” he said, tossing it aside. 

He sat quietly for a moment and looked at the mural behind the 
bar. “You know,” he said, “I could become one hell of a drunk. 
Problem is I don’t have the time. Serious drinking really takes up your 
time.” He ordered a second drink and began chewing on a swizzle 
stick. I noticed he had unlaced his shoes. “Done a lot of walking 
today,” he said. “This town insists on maximum use of the feet.” 

I listened to the man as he dilated on the ups and downs of his 
marriage (“we're sort of wavering between up and down at the mo- 
ment, meaning we're speaking, but it’s usually in a very loud tone of 
voice”), the mating habits of the octopus (“they don’t do it the way 
you'd think”), how he used to be a great ladies’ man in college 
(“Dreamboat was my middle name”), what to do about roaches (“if 
you've got them bad, you’ve just got to set the place on fire”), how he 
was once so broke that he didn’t turn on the lights in his house for a 
month to save some pennies (“helped me develop a hell of a sense of 
feel”), how the smartest kid in his college graduating class was now a 
long-distance driver (“life’s a mystery, all right”). 

I asked him what brought him to the Plaza. 

“A little of this, a little of that,” the man said cryptically. “Actually 
I’m looking to pull off a tremendous deal, just a tremendous deal. I do 
it and I’ve got it made. I have to have a drink at night just to calm me 
down about it, the thing’s so goddamn big.” 

“What's the tremendous deal?” I asked. 

“Gophers,” he said. 

“Gophers?” I said, a little disappointed. 

“That's right. Gophers.” He leaned forward in his chair and began 
to speak with more vigor. “You know how people’s lawns are being 
ripped apart by gophers. Well, I’ve got a device you stick in the 
ground, and it makes these noises only gophers can hear. Drives them 
wild. There’re others in the market, but I’ve got something that beats 
anything out there. Gophers can’t live with my device around. They 
don’t just get off your lawn. They move to another state.” 

“How’s the thing work?” I asked. 

He looked at me with squinting eyes. “Can’t tell you.” He shook his 
head sharply from side to side. He grinned, showing uneven teeth. 
“Proprietary information. It’s an unbelievable product, but I don't tell 
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a soul about it. I don’t tell my mother about it. You understand? That's 
how things go in the business world. Some innocent chap finds out 
about your product, and the next morning he’s got the damned thing 
on the market. No way I breathe a word. But I got people I’m talking 
to, and if they say the magic word—which is money—then these 
things are going to be in lawns from here to Timbuktu.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


the shade of a spreading palm. He mopped his sweaty brow, 

then mashed his handkerchief in his hand. Hoyt had a stiff- 
legged walk, and as he shuffled around the perimeter of the Palm 
Court, where a resonant humming of talk from breakfasters bounced 
off plants and tables, his watery eyes swept over the lobby. 

The director of security was thinking about a couple of cases that 
perplexed him—some American Express traveler’s checks that had 
been filched from an issuing agent and were turning up in New York 
hotels, and a five-member team that had been very effectively lifting 
suitcases from hotel lobbies. He couldn’t think too hard, however, 
because every few minutes a guest would mistake him for an assistant 
lobby manager or some other staff member and ask him for directions 
to one of the ballrooms or restaurants. “Most of our time is taken up 
by P.R.,” he told me a little sullenly. “In a hotel like this about seventy- 
five percent of our work is P.R. and only twenty-five percent is security. 
We're directing people to banquet rooms, assisting guests in one way 
or another. We also get a lot of folks from small towns who think that 
New York is such an unsafe city. So they’re looking for safety tips. 
Well, I've got them. Don’t show your wealth is the first thing. We tell 
women to turn their rings over so the stones don’t show. They should 
wear their jewelry inside their dress. They shouldn't carry more cash 
than they need. Use credit cards. Carry your wallet in your inside 
pocket. Stay in congested areas. There really is safety in numbers. It’s 
all pretty basic stuff, but people don’t seem to know it.” 

A stout, gap-toothed man with straight gray hair, Hoyt was a retired 
New York City policeman. As I followed him on his patrol of the hotel 
he described the characters he and his staff had to worry about. “We 
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get a variety of unsavory types here,” he said. “They’re constant head- 
aches. We try to deter them, but they always come back. They do their 
best to look like tourists. They hang cameras around their necks, carry 
shopping bags, ask about getting postcards. I’ve seen all the tricks.” 

The most common category of hotel thief was the bag booster, who 
loitered around the check-in and checkout areas and stole bags. Bag 
boosters were flexible in their modus operandi. One Plaza frequenter 
lugged around a black briefcase until he spied someone with a similar 
case. Then he trailed the unsuspecting guest, hoping he would put the 
case down to make a phone call or buy a newspaper. At that point the 
bag booster would deftly switch briefcases. 

Teams of bag boosters depended on distraction to get what they 
wanted. A frequently used trick was for one member of the group to 
squirt some mustard or ketchup on the back of a target’s coat, and 
then tap the guest on the shoulder and point out that he had some 
gook on his back. As the person turned around to rub it off, one of the 
other thieves snatched his suitcase. “Ketchup and mustard are what 
they like to use the most,” Hoyt said. “They get these little packages 
from coffee shops or from the Korean fruit stands. 

“There was a classic case the other day in a nearby hotel,” Hoyt went 
on. “A woman took thirty thousand dollars’ worth of jewels out of the 
safe-deposit box and went to the cashier to check out. She laid the bag 
of jewels on the desk. Someone approached her and said, ‘Pardon me, 
you dropped something.’ She looked down and there was a hundred- 
dollar bill lying at her feet. She reached down and picked it up. When 
she stood up, her bag was gone. Another person came by and said he 
was a guest and had dropped a hundred-dollar bill. The woman said 
oh yes, she had found it, and gave it to him. He was part of the team. 
So they even got their hundred dollars back.” 

For all the tales of big scores, bag boosting was a hit-and-miss busi- 
ness. Often all the thief would get was a suitcase jammed with clothing, 
usually not his size. 

The other common pest Hoyt came up against was the pickpocket. 
Probably the most prevalent and effective technique used by pickpock- 
ets was the two-man revolving door blockade. An appealing target 
would be identified, and one man would fall into step in front of him 
and precede him through the door. Once the pigeon was about to 
enter, the crook would hold the door, giving the impression that it was 
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jammed. The second man would bump into the victim, whose guard 
was not likely to be up, since it was not uncommon to be jostled when a 
door had abruptly jammed. While the victim was being jostled his 
wallet was being snatched. A good tip for catching pickpockets, Hoyt 
said, is to study fingernails. Pickpockets always keep their fingernails 
filed as sharp as razors. They don’t actually touch a wallet when they 
remove it. Rather, they grab the fabric of someone’s pocket and nudge 
the wallet up through the cloth with their fingernails. 

Besides the boosters and the pickpockets, there were occasional 
prowlers, who would register as guests and then go roaming through 
the halls hunting for unlocked doors or locks that could be picked. 
Burglars who break into hotel rooms to seize loot, however, have 
become a rather rare breed, simply because the locks have become 
better. Shrewd burglars who do not like to break into rooms watch for 
successive spells of hot and cold weather, which can cause gaps to open 
up between the wooden doors and the sashes of some rooms, making 
them loidable. That means a credit card or a strip of celluloid can be 
slipped into the gap and manipulated to disengage the lock’s bolt. In 
the wake of such weather, security inspects as many doors as it can, 
and if gaps are spotted, carpenters are sent to fill them. 

Other hotel pests included the flimflam men, who preyed on em- 
ployees as well as guests. One of them, who had been rather success- 
fully working the hotel circuit, was caught in late 1986 at the Plaza. He 
was a forty-year-old Yugoslavian identified as Aldo Zenzerovia. His 
ruse was to approach Mexican immigrants when they showed up at 
hotels looking for low-level jobs and tell them he could get them a 
position in exchange for a fee of anywhere from a hundred to two 
hundred dollars. Once he got the cash, Zenzerovia disappeared. There 
were no jobs. After he had swindled quite a few immigrants looking for 
work at several big New York hotels, a description of him was passed 
around to security forces, and one of the Plaza men nabbed him. 

Jewel robberies are a constant source of worry to all hotel managers. 
The biggest, and most puzzling, jewel theft at the Plaza occurred in 
September 1925, when Jessie Woolworth Donahue, one of the heirs to 
the Woolworth fortune, had $683,000 worth of gems stolen from her 
suite. James Donahue, her husband, and the valet were in other rooms 
of the suite at the time, but saw and heard nothing. Among the jewels 
taken was a necklace of rose pearls valued at $450,000. The insurance 
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company offered a $65,000 reward. A few days later the missing jewels 
were returned by a private investigator on a no-questions-asked basis. 
To this day no one knows who the thief was. 

There have been other sizable heists. In February 1964, for instance, 
when twenty policemen were in the hotel to guard the visiting Beatles, 
a thief took almost twenty-three thousand dollars’ worth of jewels from 
the room of a Florida couple. In November 1971 a retired Minnesota 
businessman and his wife had jewelry worth nearly fifty-nine thousand 
dollars lifted from their fourteenth-floor room. The jewels had been 
carelessly left in a canvas bag on the bedroom dresser. 

Hoyt was always surprised at how neglectful people could be—and 
how lucky some of them were. One time a maid turned in a key- 
shaped diamond that was so big Hoyt couldn't believe it was real. It 
turned out to be thirty carats and worth about eighty thousand dollars. 
Hoyt called the guest who had last been in the room. It was hers, all 
right. “I’m always forgetting that thing,” she told Hoyt. 

Jewels turned up all over. A string of priceless Oriental pearls was 
found in a Plaza vacuum cleaner. A diamond bracelet was discovered 
in a Plaza elevator. One of the skills required of security officers is 
being able to find gems that have been hidden by their owners, who 
then forget the hiding places. Once, a woman stuck a diamond ring in 
a cold cream jar for safekeeping, but couldn’t remember its where- 
abouts. Security, familiar with cold cream stashes, found it. 

An older, mottled man approached Hoyt, clearing his throat. “Ex- 
cuse me,” he said. “There used to be a fish restaurant in the hotel.” 

“Yes, sir,” Hoyt replied. “It’s still here. The Oyster Bar. Around the 
corner, to the right.” 

Studying his security guards, Hoyt roamed around the lobby, paying 
particular attention to where the men were positioned. “What I try to 
create for the people who are dishonest is an anxiety barrier,” he said. 
“A guy who’s going to think twice won’t commit the crime. We want to 
convince him to go elsewhere, that it’s not worth trying here. So the 
idea is to have security men visibly placed at all the key locations. A 
criminal is very good at picking out a security guard. Usually the 
earphone is the giveaway. Or the walkie-talkie. Or the way he’s standing 
and watching the luggage or watching the door. If a thief isn’t sure, he 
may test one of our men. He may make an overt move toward a bag 
and see if the security man positions himself to get a better view. We’re 
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not going to dig a moat around the hotel and fill it with alligators. But 
we want to make sure this seems like an impregnable fortress.” 

Hoyt constantly reminded his staff to stand with their backs against 
a wall. That way no one would creep up behind them and tap them on 
the shoulder, causing them to turn around and perhaps miss a theft. 
Now and then Hoyt would tiptoe up behind a guard who had drifted 
away from a wall and say, “Good morning.” If the guard twirled 
around, Hoyt would give him a good dressing-down. 

A likely way for Hoyt to hear of a potential thief in the building was 
from one of the employees. Recently a maid had called security to say 
that a suspicious-looking character was snooping around on her floor. 
Security stopped the suspect and couldn't believe who they had—none 
other than “Champagne” Johnson, one of the most prolific room 
thieves in town. In a twenty-year career he had lifted considerable 
sums of cash and jewels out of hotels. He got his nickname because he 
was so smooth and polite. He always dressed impeccably. As Hoyt put 
it, “If you met him, you’d probably invite him over to dinner.” Nobody 
knew how he managed to defeat seemingly impenetrable locks. “What 
are we going to do to make sure you don’t come back to this hotel?” 
Hoyt asked Champagne when he interviewed him. 

The thief gave a wry smile. “Mr. Hoyt,” he replied, “I’m not sure it 
would be in my best interest if I answered that properly.” 

The hotel had him arrested on a charge of criminal trespass. In 
short order he was back on the street, wandering with itchy fingers 
through the corridors of another hotel. Not long afterward, though, 
his string ran out. He was caught stealing in the Roosevelt Hotel and 
would be serving a couple of years behind bars. He had been arrested 
under fourteen different aliases for criminal trespass, but this was the 
first time he had been put away. 

Among hotel security men throughout the city, Champagne John- 
son was considered the best they had to face. He was a master at 
changing his appearance through subtle deceptions. At one moment 
he would have his chin sunk on his chest; then he would jut out his jaw 
and look like another person. He could hunch his shoulders, and 
people who saw him would describe him as short; he could stand 
almost on his toes and convince anyone that he was tall. He was a fast 
thinker, too. During one robbery the guest whose room he had broken 
into surprised him by returning before Champagne could escape. 
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Calmly and convincingly he explained that he was from the hotel’s 
building staff and was checking the smoke detectors in all the rooms. 
And a good thing, he went on, because he had found that the battery 
was dead on the alarm in the guest’s room. With that, he excused 
himself and said that a maintenance man would be up soon to remedy 
the situation. The guest was mildly suspicious until a half hour later a 
maintenance person came by and replaced the battery in the smoke 
detector. Upon leaving the room, Champagne had picked up a house 
phone and called the building department to report a defective alarm. 
Not until the next morning did the guest notice that he had been 
robbed of all his cash and jewelry. 

Done examining the lobby areas, Hoyt trudged downstairs to see 
what was happening at the dispatch center. The nerve center for the 
security department was a lonely glass-fronted enclosure in the base- 
ment of the hotel. It had a concrete floor and a desk that ran the 
length of the room. Above the desk were twenty-two television sets, 
each connected to a video camera strategically mounted somewhere in 
the hotel. Cameras were installed in all of the elevators, at the check-in 
areas, at the entrances to the restaurants, at the safe-deposit boxes, and 
at the hotel entrances. A camera also registered activity in the wine 
cellar. Each videotape ran for three days and remained on file for 
three months before being reused. At that moment nothing suspicious 
was discernible on any of the screens. 

An indispensable resource stored in the dispatch center was the 
Hotel Alert Book, which gave compact histories, including pictures, of 
criminals known to work hotels. Every member of the security staff 
was required to familiarize himself with the faces, and carry them in 
his head as if they were members of his own family. The book had the 
lowdown on about fifty or sixty current criminals and another hun- 
dred and fifty old-timers who hadn‘’t been spotted in a while. Every so 
often one of the veterans would strike again after a prolonged ab- 
sence; it usually turned out that he had been away serving time. “We 
have about ten hotels in the area which assist each other through 
networking,” Hoyt said. “If somebody is spotted and flees, we call one 
of the other hotels, and then they call another one until all ten have 
gotten the alert. If you deter somebody, he’s not going to go home and 
go to sleep. He wants to commit the crime, and so he'll just move on to 
the next hotel. This is his job, so he’s got to strike somewhere. 
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“Sometimes we get some good help from our guests. This last 
month we had a pickpocket working the streets outside the hotel. A 
man and wife who were staying here were walking along the sidewalk 
by the entrance, and a woman approached the man. She was dressed 
like a hooker and began to come on to him, even though he was with 
his wife. Well, his wife thought this was just a riot, a hooker approach- 
ing her husband. She had a camera and decided to snap a picture. 
After the hooker left, the guy noticed that his wallet was gone and his 
ring was half off his finger. So the wife came to us with the film. When 
she told me she had taken a shot of him with a hooker, I sort of 
humored her because I figured it would be useless. Her finger was 
probably over the lens or it was way out of focus. Boy, was I wrong. 
The picture was absolutely perfect.” With the help of the photo the 
pickpocket was caught. 

Back in the lobby Hoyt ran into John McHugh, the assistant security 
director, who told me he was busy watching eyes. He had an eyebrow 
arched in perpetual scrutiny, and his back was ramrod straight. “I try 
to watch what a guy’s looking at,” he said. “Is he looking at the floor at 
bags? Is he looking at women or is he looking at their bags? Sometimes 
there'll be these absolutely gorgeous women parading by, and some 
guy won't even glance at their faces or their legs. His eyes are glued to 
their handbags. He’s trouble. In the winter you want to watch the guy 
who walks around with an overcoat draped over his arm. He’s picking 
a pocket with the hand under the overcoat. Our procedure is that if we 
see someone suspicious, we approach him and say, ‘Can I help you?’ 
He says, ‘I’m just looking.’ Then he knows he’s been spotted. He 
knows now to go to another hotel. This work is standing and watching. 
There could be twenty bags belonging to ten people, and the security 
man knows every bag and who it belongs to. It’s concentration. The 
whole name of the game is concentration.” 

“Yeah. You can never let up with these clowns,” Hoyt agreed. 
“They’re so good.” He said he once watched a felon in the Palm Court. 
As he was bending over to pick up a scrap of paper he had dropped 
he pushed his right foot backward, hooked a purse under a table 
behind him, and then kicked it over to a partner working the hotel 
with him. Hoyt apprehended both of them. 

Hoyt’s rules didn’t allow anyone on the Plaza security force to carry 
a gun, including himself. “There’s nothing that could occur in a hotel 
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that’s worth taking a life over,” he said. While Hoyt had been there no 
one had ever shot a gun in the hotel, though there had been some 
tense moments. A short time before, a man was browsing in one of the 
shops and his jacket was open; the salesperson noticed he was wearing 
a gun. When the man disappeared into the Oak Bar, the salesperson 
immediately informed a security officer, who trailed him into the bar. 
The officer waited until the man had both his hands on the bar and 
then swiftly sat down beside him, identified himself, and asked if he 
had a permit to carry a gun. The man responded that he did and that 
his permit was in his left jacket pocket. The security man gingerly 
slipped it out. The man was a dentist from Scarsdale, New York, who 
carried the gun for his own protection. 

There had been no murders in the Plaza that Hoyt knew of. When- 
ever there was a murder at one of the Manhattan hotels, though, it 
had a ripple effect at the others. In September 1982, when a female 
bank executive was stabbed to death during a robbery attempt in a 
nineteenth-floor stairwell of the Waldorf-Astoria, the Plaza at once 
tightened its security. The Waldorf case was solved the following April, 
when a detective, working from a single blood-smudged fingerprint 
found on the woman’s business card in her ransacked wallet, tracked 
down the murderer. Security was stepped up again in June 1986, after 
a Houston hotel company executive was shot dead in his room—once 
again at the Waldorf. That case has remained unsolved. 

“Murder in a hotel, that’s rare,” Hoyt said. “There’re a lot of better 
places to clip someone. This is not the place.” 

“Excuse me,” a snow-haired woman cut in. “Could you tell me where 
the ladies’ room is?” 

“Make two rights and you'll see it on your right-hand side,” Hoyt 
said. “You can’t miss it.” 
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ROBLEMS with a bathtub on the tenth floor. A call came in to the 
building department, down in the catacombs that were the sub- 
basement. The dispatcher answered the phone. “Uh-huh, stopper 

doesn’t work . . . right . . . ten forty-nine. . . . We'll send someone up.” 
Tony Villafane was given the assignment. He was one of four 
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plumbers on duty. They were needed. Every day there were three to 
five clogged toilets, a couple of improperly draining sinks, some bro- 
ken pipes. “Most of the calls are stoppages,” Villafane told me on the 
way up to the room. “Dripping we don’t get much of anymore, be- 
cause everything is new. Before we replaced them, we used to get a lot 
of leaking faucets. Most of the stoppages are too much hair. A lot of 
hair goes in the drain and eventually clogs it. Simple as that. Then 
people drop stuff in. They drop in small bottles. They drop in small 
towels. They drop in bobby pins. They’d drop in suitcases if they’d fit. 
I’m surprised they don’t drop themselves in.” 

Nobody answered Villafane’s knock at room 1049, so he let himself 
in and headed straight for the bathroom. The only problem, he dis- 
covered with a sigh of exasperation, was that the bathtub stopper had 
come off its chain. All that was needed was a new ring. Irritably, he 
dug into his pockets, but couldn’t find a ring and had to return to the 
subbasement. : 

When we got there, he marched up to a counter where a small man 
sat. This was the supply center, a veritable hardware store open only to 
the maintenance staff. On the shelves behind the counter I saw an 
explosion of faucets, pipes, mops, friction tape, caulk. Villafane re- 
quested a ring. “Don’t know if I got a ring, Tony,” the small man said 
tersely, and he got up and walked down the rows of supplies. He 
stopped before one bin and fumbled around in it. “Well, I was wrong,” 
he said, shaking his head in puzzled disbelief. “Got a ring after all.” 

Villafane took it, offered grumbled thanks, and we went back to 
await the next service elevator. “Elevators are awful here,” he said. “I 
spend most of my life waiting to go up and go down. I’ve given most 
of the best years of my life to these elevators.” Once he was back in the 
room, he fiddled with the ring for a few minutes, using a pair of pliers 
to tighten it, and pronounced the stopper fixed. I remarked that it 
seemed like an awful lot of trouble to go to just to have a stopper 
attached to its chain. 

Villafane shrugged as if he had heard that line one time too many. 
“People want things perfect here,” he said. “Some of these guests 
probably couldn't figure out how to get that stopper out unless there 
was a chain attached to it. I’m not knocking them, but they’re sort of 
helpless, if you know what I mean.” 

On the way back downstairs he said, “I like the retrieval work better. 
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It's more exciting. Sometimes guests call and say they’ve dropped an 
earring or a ring in the sink. We have to open up the pipes. Usually we 
get it. About four weeks ago I got an earring. Not long ago I got a 
contact lens out of the sink pipe. The man was very happy about that 
one. I was pretty proud of myself. What these people drop in is 
unbelievable. You got any kids? Because that’s what it’s like. It’s like 
watching kids.” 


JOHN Petrolino, the Plaza superintendent, liked to say that his build- 
ing operations department was the heartbeat of the hotel. A miscellany 
of specialties fell under his control. His people repaired chandeliers. 
They oiled stoves. They kept track of the temperature. They fixed 
broken chairs. They silenced sputtering toilets. “Eventually,” he told 
me, “everything that goes on in a hotel in some shape or form filters 
through building operations, everything from a leaky faucet in a guest 
room to a fifty-thousand-dollar banquet. I’m not saying I’m glad it all 
filters through here. I’m just telling you that it does.” 

Petrolino was in his early forties. He was firmly put together. His 
ovoid head was covered with curly white hair. He was amiable even 
beyond the meaning of the word. For seven years he had been the 
Plaza superintendent. Seventy people worked for him—electricians, 
engineers, plumbers, a laundry mechanic, a welder, and three stove 
cleaners. “I’ve got a guy who, first thing in the morning, goes around 
to every kitchen and checks that the ice machines are working,” he 
said. “We’ve got about thirty-five ice machines, so it’s no soft job.” 
He cleared his throat. “Every day there are three or four rooms 
deliberately put out of service. Nobody can sleep in them. And then 
we do preventative maintenance. That’s called maintaining the prod- 
uct. We paint them, shampoo the carpets, tighten up drawers, fix the 
wallpaper—you name it. That’s how you keep a hotel fit.” 

Petrolino took a walk through the electrical shop, where a couple of 
toasters that were no longer properly toasting bread were disassem- 
bled on one of the workbenches. Several electrical grates from fire- 
places were also awaiting attention. Hanging from the ceiling were 
thirteen exquisite chandeliers. Petrolino gave them a long, professional 
stare. “These need more work,” he said. “No way we put those babies 
back out in public view. More work. Definitely more work.” 

One of the electricians was tinkering with a vacuum cleaner. The top 
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of his head was slick with perspiration. “We get at least twenty vacuum 
cleaners a day,” he said. “Belts break. Cords break. Mostly it’s misuse. 
The maids don’t know how to put a bag in there or they work them too 
hard. We get lamps. Sometimes, if a guest has a problem with an iron or 
a tape recorder, we'll fix it at no charge. You know Led Zeppelin, the 
rock band? They were here once and ruined a TV by letting candle 
wax drip down inside it. But mostly it’s the same stuff over and over.” 

Petrolino strolled over to the carpentry shop a little way down the 
corridor. “We repair chairs in here,” he said. “We build new cabinets. 
We install hardware. We make all the signs here.” There was an EXIT 
sign currently being worked on. Propped against the back wall was a 
tremendous wooden egg; at Easter it was coated with chocolate and 
put out in the lobby. The carpenters knelt on the floor. Music oozed 
from a radio. Tacked on the wall were insulting drawings of various 
members of the department. One of the carpenters confided that 
sketching was how they passed the slow hours. He took a moment to 
explain the nature of the work: “We get a lot of broken chairs. Some- 
body recently got drunk and couldn't get his key in the door, and so 
he kicked in the door. Broke the whole damned frame. We had to fix 
it. Every day something breaks. Guests try to remove headboards from 
the beds. The headboards are fastened to the wall and aren't to be 
removed. But they want to move the bed for one reason or another, 
and they break the headboard. Guests come in and they want to 
redecorate the room and they’re only here overnight. It’s absurd.” 

Petrolino elaborated. “One day we ended up with a headboard that 
was broken in three places. I figure there must have been some wild 
sex on that bed. Another time, a high chair came down broken in 
three pieces. Who sat in that? A gorilla? It’s unbelievable what comes 
down here. How these people break the stuff, I don’t know.” 

Across the corridor was the machine shop. Mostly it fixed kitchen 
equipment. Tony Roje, who was in charge of the shop, had a helmet 
on and was working with a blowtorch on something from a stove. “I 
got a piece of luggage just before,” he said. “The guest lost the key, so 
I drilled the rivets out and opened it up. Most times that happens, the 
key is inside the suitcase. Stupid. We get bicycles here, too. People bring 
them and something goes wrong and they want me to fix them. I geta 
few wheelchairs. But most of my work is machines—stoves, dishwash- 
ers, washing machines. This place has seventy reach-in refrigerators 
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and thirty-five walk-in freezers. So stuff is always breaking down.” 

Petrolino returned to his office and looked over the latest litany of 
grievances. Faucets. Drains. A lack of hot water. “We've got a small city 
here,” he said. “In a small city you’ve got plumbing problems every 
day.” His biggest worry was fire. “That has to be the worst,” he said. 
“We've had some minor ones—grease fires in the kitchen—but that’s 
about it. We’ve never had a big fire. I thank my lucky stars for that.” 

Some calls, understandably, got him fuming. A great many of the 
guest rooms contained fireplaces. Many years ago they worked; now 
all of them have been plugged up. One day a call came to building 
operations from a guest wondering where he could get some kindling 
wood. He was having difficulty keeping his fire blazing. With haste 
men were rushed to the room. It was filled with smoke. The man had 
just thrown in the telephone book. 

Floods were also not unknown in the hotel. “What happens is a 
guest comes back from a party late at night and maybe has had too 
much to drink, and he turns on the tub and then lies down and falls 
asleep,” Petrolino said. “That’s a common occurrence. It happens ev- 
ery couple of weeks. We have to mop up the place and then repair the 
ceiling below. There’s nothing much you can do about that. We can’t 
control partying and drinking, though sometimes I wish we could.” 

Petrolino fell silent. “Oh, well,” he said, shoving aside a stack of 
messages. “The calls never stop. The hotel's old. It’s like an old lady. 
She looks good on the outside because she puts on a lot of makeup. 
But on the inside she’s kind of messy.” 


Ha Fr a dozen people sat around the desk in Jeffrey Flowers’ office 
waiting for the VIP meeting to start. Every afternoon at four o’clock 
key department heads got together in the managing director’s office to 
determine how VIP guests arriving the next day should be welcomed. 
Presiding over the session was Harvey Robbins, a young man with an 
anxious-to-please personality, whose title was guest relations manager 
but whose basic function was to satisfy the needs of VIPs. 

A VIP was someone classified by the sales team as important. People 
who might bring the hotel further business, such as meeting planners, 
automatically vaulted onto the VIP list, as did CEOs and presidents of 
companies. Politicians were automatically VIPs, as were guests cele- 
brating their honeymoon or anniversary. (A happy honeymoon couple 
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will often return for anniversaries.) Movie stars and other celebrities 
also got on the list, but the majority of VIPs were repeat guests who 
were not even faint household names. There were guests who came 
every month. There were every-other-week guests. And there were 
guests who checked in on a weekly basis. “There’s one middle-aged 
gentleman,” a staffer told me, “and I don’t know how he keeps his 
family together, but he’s here every week. And not for a day. It’s three, 
four nights.” 

Curiously, people who paid full freight were also considered VIPs at 
the Plaza. With all the corporate rates, group packages, and special 
discounts, it was relatively rare for any guest to pay the room price 
listed in the rate pamphlet, the so-called rack rate. The Plaza was so 
thrilled when someone did consent to pay the full amount that it 
automatically inducted him into VIP-hood. 

VIP service routinely included a special room inspection by either an 
assistant housekeeper or an assistant manager, and additional ameni- 
ties such as a Gucci gift box of soaps, and white terry cloth.robes. 

A guest staying at the hotel for the fifth time, for example, always 
received a tray of candies or a small desk clock. Someone on his tenth 
trip got a Plaza history book and a card from the manager. The 
twentieth time merited a free weekend at the hotel. 

These things were automatic. Hotel management would accede to 
the most preposterous requests to make a big spender happy. King 
Hassan II of Morocco was well known among Plaza employees as a 
most valuable VIP. On a recent trip he occupied the sixth floor and 
wanted connecting rooms from 629 through 641. All the rooms al- 
ready connected, except for one. The maintenance staff knocked a 
hole in the wall and installed a door. The cost was about ten thousand 
dollars, which the king paid for. He brought his own security men, who 
carried rifles and guns. He brought his own collection of mattresses— 
it was his custom to change mattresses every day. He was afforded a 
section of the main kitchen, where his personal chefs did the cooking. 
Since alcoholic beverages are denied Muslims, they consumed gallons 
of orange juice, soft drinks, and coffee. A tremendous amount of 
incense was burned. Several times it set off smoke alarms, prompting 
the king’s staff to ask the hotel if the alarms could be disabled. The 
hotel politely demurred. Months after the king had left, employees 
swore they could still smell the incense. One member of the hotel’s 
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staff was assigned to the king throughout his stay. “She was an inden- 
tured servant,” one of the hotel executives said of her assignment. 
Why go to such bother? Money talks loudly in a hotel, and the king’s 
wallet was shouting. He wound up spending close to a million dollars 
in room charges and food and beverage orders. He was the biggest- 
spending guest the hotel had ever had. The employees had their own 
reason for liking him: he tipped them with Rolex watches. 
‘Iwenty-three VIPs would be arriving tomorrow. A few of them had 
made special room requests. Two wanted to be sure they were getting 
king-size beds. One man, presumably disliking heights, wanted a low 
floor. Another man wished an interior-facing room as a means of 
dodging street noises. As Robbins recited the names, Flowers or one of 
the others would occasionally interrupt to suggest an amenity. When a 
honeymoon couple came up, Robbins noted that they would be getting 
a complimentary bottle of champagne. “Naturally,” Flowers said. 
After the VIP meeting Harvey Robbins and I returned to his office 
near the front desk. He had details to attend to. “It’s crazy, the things 
that matter to people,” he told me. “Take room numbers. Some guests 
only want a particular room number, and I’ve got to juggle rooms to try 
to satisfy everyone.” One guest—a man in the paper industry—felt that 
thirty-three was his lucky number. He conducted a lot of business in 
New York and had become convinced that staying in a lucky-numbered 
room had helped him immeasurably in his deals. Whenever he booked 
a room, thirty-three had to be part of its number. And Robbins 
would get it for him; it was his job. “I make sure that any VIP who has 
a complaint, a problem, or a request gets taken care of and leaves the 
hotel happy. That’s my goal, that everyone leave the hotel happy.” 
Vivian Fiol, Robbins’ predecessor in the job, who now was stationed 
on the concierge desk, once arranged a wedding to make two VIP 
guests very happy. “This couple from California came in,” she re- 
called. “They took a white stretch limousine all the way here. They had 
never been to New York before, but they loved the hotel and they 
decided to get married right here. I had to start from scratch. It was 
going to happen in two days. I had to get the ring. I had to get a 
minister to come to the hotel. Believe me, in this city that’s not easy to 
do. A minister, whatever the faith, doesn’t like to come to a hotel to 
perform a service. He wants you to go to the church. Finally I found 
an interfaith minister. I had to run around with the groom until he 
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found a suit he liked. I had to get the flowers. I got the decorations. I 
set up the mantel. I called room service and told them when to come 
in with the champagne. The only thing I didn’t do—he did this—was 
order the dress for the lady. Then I had to get her ready. I fixed her 
hair. In this job sometimes you have to be a hairdresser, too. I set up 
the altar. It turned out that I was a witness to the wedding. One of the 
limousine drivers was the other witness. I found out the groom was a 
restaurant owner. He had about seven restaurants in California, so he 
was all set financially. That evening they said they wanted to take 
me somewhere. I said, it’s your wedding night, but they said, no, no, 
we want to celebrate with you. So they took me driving around the 
city, and I pointed out some spots of interest. Then they said they 
loved hamburgers. So I took them to Jackson’s Hole, and we sat there 
and had hamburgers.” 

The phone in Robbins’ office trilled. A small crisis. A woman had 
gotten trapped in an elevator between floors. Robbins scooped up his 
walkie-talkie and headed for the bank of elevators. He wanted. to make 
sure someone was talking to her through the elevator intercom so she 
wouldn't get an attack of claustrophobia. As it turned out, she was 
freed in ten minutes. “That was a short one,” Robbins said. “But we'll 
still give her and her husband the usual treatment. To make them feel 
better, they'll get a comp breakfast in the Edwardian Room, and we'll 
send some fruit or some cheese up to their room later. We always do 
that when people get stuck in the elevator. It helps them get over the 
awful experience.” 


By now the lobby lizards had come in and arranged themselves in 
the chairs they would occupy for the next few hours. Some had 
brought time-passing diversions with them—a paperback crossword 
puzzle book, some crocheting, a miniature tick-tack-toe game. Others 
found activity altogether unnecessary. The lizards were elderly individ- 
uals who stopped by around four o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
daily violin-and-piano music started in the Palm Court. Jules and Paul 
were the attraction—Jules on the piano and Paul on the violin. None 
of the eight chairs in the Fifth Avenue lobby ever stayed empty for 
long around this time, so the lizards had to stake out their seating early 
if they were going to catch the full performance. It was not uncommon 
for one of them to zero in on a particular chair, like a bomber pilot 
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sighting a target, and then hover around it until its occupant moved 
on to other activities. The person might be halfway out of the chair, 
and the lizard would be already halfway in. At that point the chair 
could be counted out of circulation for at least a couple of hours. The 
lizards never took a table in the restaurant. They didn’t eat or drink 
anything. They didn’t spend a cent. Some of them jabbed cigar butts 
into the hotel’s gleaming ashtrays or dragged mud over the sparkling 
carpeting. What did they care? 

All midtown hotels attracted a certain number of lobby lizards, but 
the Plaza seemed to get more than most other places because of the 
entertainment. Security was aware of them, though as long as they 
werent too sartorially bizarre and raised no ruckus, the guards would 
leave them alone. It would have been needlessly callous, after all, to 
kick out someone who looked at least vaguely respectable. “As long as 
they’re clean, we'll let them be,” John McHugh, the assistant security 
director, told me. “Hey, it’s lonely out there for a lot of people. Why 
shouldn't we let them hear the music?” 

I crouched down near one firmly entrenched lizard, a slight, stoop- 
shouldered, radish-cheeked man. While he listened to the music, he 
was prying a nail out of one of his shoes with a small knife. He said 
that there was no reason to be a hard-liner with him, because he had a 
bum ticker that was going to give out any day. “I’ve maybe got one, 
two more freebie concerts left, and then I’m phssst,” he said with a 
certain dour resignation. “So why not let me go with some nice music 
ringing in my ears? That’s the way I figure it. You know, I put in 
forty-three years with the post office. They got plenty out of me—just 
about all there was—so it’s my turn to take it slow. P’ve seen enough 
letters for a lifetime. That’s for sure.” Done with that peevish inter- 
lude, he went on to appraise the music. “This here’s pretty damn good 
music. It’s the only good music I know of you can get for free. It’s 
disgusting how little there is in this world that’s free.” He smiled and 
toasted the musicians with a gesture of his shoe. 

His eyes flashed. “You know, I got bit by a goose once. Happened 
on a golf course. I hit my tee shot too close to a flock of them, and 
when I went over to size up my next shot, the bastard bit me. It’s no 
big deal, though. It never changed my life. Did make me damn wary 
of geese, though. Perfectly contemptible creatures, if you ask me. Now 
let’s be quiet or else we ain’t gonna hear anything.” 


A lizard with an olive complexion and hair like 

a gray-and-silver skullcap told me that he had 

made a lot of money over the years, but none of 
it had stuck to him. Right now, he said, he was 
stony-broke. He laughed derisively at the thought, 
and said, “Boy, would I love to have the bucks to 
es spring for a suite at this joint. Just for a weekend. A 

Plaza suite for a weekend would be my idea of heaven.” He 
stared off for a second, then added, “So what, huh? Money’s just 
money. I still got my friends here. I also belong to a video club where 
the rentals are only one fifty a night. Hell of a good rate.” 

He stroked his chin and said that during the day his favorite activity 
was to drop in on travel agencies and feign planning a four-week 
vacation. He would tell the agent that his mind wasn’t quite made up 
about where he wished to go, and so he would sit there and glance 
through the shower of brochures that would be shown him. “I tell you, 
I learn a lot of geography this way,” he said. “I’ve seen pictures of 
places I never knew existed. Did you ever hear of Corsica?” 

The lizard was a good talker. His suit was carefully pressed, and his 
wide shoulders were accentuated by the padding his clothier had lav- 
ished on the garment. He had a long, curved nose and a solemn 
manner. He looked at the musicians fixedly and said, “You can't beat 
them. So sweet that music. So sweet. I wonder how much they make.” 
He began to grind his teeth, and there was a soft, crackling sound as 
his jaws moved. Then he began to chew violently. After a few minutes 
the jaws ceased moving. His face became blank and stiff as he returned 
to soaking in the music. 

Across from him was an old woman with fluffy white hair, whose 
face was covered with garish makeup. Stingy with words, she said she 
liked to come on alternate days to hear the music. She didn’t come 
every day, because she didn’t want to grow complacent about it. 
“That’s easy to have happen,” she said thoughtfully. “Too much of a 
good thing—forget it. You got to watch your pleasures.” 

A few seats away sat another lizard, a grizzled, sour-faced man with 
a clarion voice. A Panama hat was jammed on his head. He had a 
healthy, ginger-colored beard that he said he combed for forty-five 
minutes every morning. It was tiring, he admitted, but worthwhile. 
“Makes the beard look smart,” he said. “You got to look smart if you 
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come to the Plaza. Am I right?” He laughed uproariously, a laugh that 
scooted up out of his belly. 

I couldn't argue with that, and I laughed with him. 

The man puckered his face and mentioned that he could tell peo- 
ple’s futures by feeling the bumps on their heads. “C’mon,” he said. 
“Bend over and let me take a feel.” I told him I wasn’t all that keen to 
know the future, and he just shrugged and said, “Suit yourself.” 

“You don't really take that stuff seriously, do your” I asked. 

“Nah,” he said. “Not at all. But people with bumpy heads get a kick 
out of it, and so I do it. Why not?” He laughed loudly once again. “I 
also do impersonations,” he said. “Wanna hear one?” 

Before I could answer, he launched into a monologue. When he 
finished, he explained it was supposed to be John Wayne, though it 
sounded more like Dolly Parton to me. As I got up to go the man gave 
me a quizzical, faraway look and laughed heartily again. 


CHAPTER SIX 


EDNESDAY. [Thelma Jordan, carrying a bulky plastic tray and 
\ \ already feeling slightly beat, got ready for a day of cleaning. 
She glanced at her watch. Eight thirty. She decided the best 
thing to do was not to think about how tired she was, but just to move. 
She was an alert, heavyset, melancholy woman in her forties, with 
thick dark hair and somewhat protuberant eyes. Like the other maids, 
she wore a light gray uniform with white trim and a spotless white 
apron. Briskly she loaded up her plastic tray with soap, mouthwash, 
shampoo, ashtrays, pencils, and DO NOT DISTURB signs, then took the 
service elevator to the twelfth floor, where her linen truck was parked 
in the pantry. A stream of men in greasy trousers—maintenance 
workers—shuffled in and out of the elevator, a few of them nodding 
hellos to Jordan. When she reached the pantry, she had to fill her 
truck with sheets, towels, and washcloths. Then she got her bucket and 
some cleanser and grabbed a bunch of rags. “I always like to have extra 
rags,” she said. “I don’t know why. Makes me feel secure, I guess.” 
Her routine took little thought. She had followed it for almost ten 
years. Her monotonies included making 3500 beds a year, emptying 
7000 trash cans, replacing 14,000 towels. Still, she had few complaints. 
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She enjoyed the predictability, the familiarity of the same regimen 
over and over. Every once in a while she got to see a celebrity—most 
recently, heavyweight boxing champion Michael Spinks—though 
that took some planning. She worked the portion of the twelfth floor 
that overlooked Fifth Avenue, and most of the celebrities stayed in the 
park-view rooms. So she asked the maids who worked that side to let 
her know when famous people were on the floor so she could try to 
get a peek. 

She rapped twice on the door of room 1270. “Room attendant,” she 
announced crisply. “Hello. Hello.” 

No answer. She unlocked the door with her passkey, hung her sign, 
HOUSEKEEPING ATTENDANT ON DUTY, On the outside knob, and brought 
her plastic tray with the soap and mouthwash on it into the room. 
“You always have to bring your tray in with you,” she explained. “If 
you leave it out on the cart, some guest will pass by and clean you out. 
Guests are always taking stuff. They take towels, bathroom glasses, 
ashtrays. They don’t take telephone books, but they might try to get 
the Plaza cover off them. Yesterday someone swiped my Attendant on 
Duty sign. Now tell me what someone is going to do with that!” 

The room was a mess. An empty Hanes panty hose wrapper was on 
the bed. Tissues littered the floor, and clothes were scattered around. 
In the bathroom wet towels lay in tangled heaps on the floor, and the 
garbage can was on its side, its contents spilled all over. Jordan’s gaze 
wandered to the wall over the sink. Wads of toothpaste were stuck 
there as if they had been shot out of a slingshot. As soon as she spotted 
the white heating pad lying on the unmade bed, she knew whose room 
it was. “She comes every year and always stays in this room,” Jordan 
said. “She’s in the fashion business, I think. And she always makes a 
mess. She brings her own pillows and her own heating pad. When I 
see the pad, I know she’s back.” 

The first thing Jordan did was open a window. A cool breeze blew 
in. “I like to get the air,” she said. “It can be zero out, and I'll put the 
window up. At home my bedroom window is never closed.” 

She began with the linens. She stripped the white cotton sheets and 
pillowcases off the bed and rolled them up into a big ball, which she 
then took out and dropped into a laundry bag attached to the front of 
her cart. At the same time she scooped up a bunch of fresh sheets. 

Linens got washed 300 times, and then they were retired from 
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service. Washcloths lived through 75 washes, towels 300, bath mats 
and bath rugs 120. Once retired, the sheets and towels were ripped up 
and used for dustcloths. Every three months the mattress itself was 
turned over by a houseman. Guests tend to sit on the edge of the bed, 
and the mattress will sag if it isn’t flipped over periodically. 

“Okay. First thing we do now is make a fresh bed,” Jordan said. 
“Once the bed is looking good, then we get on to the cleaning.” 

Jordan was one of sixty-five room attendants—their preferred ttle, 
even though guests almost always called them maids. There were also 
twenty housemen, who tackled the heavy vacuuming, moved furniture, 
cleaned windows, and scrubbed walls. There was a staff seamstress, a 
pair of upholsterers, a person who cared for the curtains and window 
shades, and two men who did nothing but clean chandeliers. Hook- 
men put cots and cribs into rooms and ran a variety of errands for 
guests. The Plaza used feather pillows in all of its rooms, but some 
guests were allergic to them and requested foam. A hookman would 
bring up the foam ones from the subbasement. He would also bring 
up blow dryers, electric shavers, heating pads, and ironing boards and 
irons. Guests always wanted things from housekeeping. 

Each room attendant was expected to clean fourteen rooms during a 
seven-hour shift, with a ten-minute coffee break in the morning and a 
half-hour lunch break. Twenty minutes were allotted to do an occu- 
pied room, twenty-eight minutes for a room that had just been vacated. 
The vacated rooms took longer because the maid was also supposed to 
look in the dresser drawers and under the bed to make sure the guest 
hadn't forgotten anything. The attendants got paid extra if they ac- 
complished more. Housekeeping, for the most part, is a nontipping 
profession. Every so often a guest would leave some money for the 
maid, but few did, and thus any work beyond the normal schedule was 
rewarded by more pay. Two or three times a week Jordan tried to tidy 
up an extra room to pick up a little additional cash. 

Besides the conventional daytime maids, there was a separate eve- 
ning platoon that, at four in the afternoon, folded up the bedspreads 
and turned down the beds, clicked on the bedside lights, and left the 
guests foil-wrapped mints. Each night attendant was expected to do 
sixty turndowns and sixty mints. One of the more curious rules was 
that even if a room was occupied by a single person, the maid was to 
turn down both the right and left corners of the sheets. There was no 
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way to be certain which side of the bed the guest preferred. Rules 
also required that the mints be placed conspicuously on the table next 
to the bed. The Plaza maids used to put them right on the pillow until 
an important guest went to sleep without noticing them and woke up 
with chocolate smeared on his face. He was not amused. 

Immersed in thought, Jordan positioned herself on the right side of 
the bed, spread the clean white cotton sheet out, and tucked the end 
underneath the mattress. Plaza maids were taught to finish one side of 
the bed before walking around to do the other side. That way they cut 
down on a bit of walking, which could make a difference on their feet 
by the time they had gotten to their twelfth or thirteenth room of the 
day. “Sometimes you follow the technique, and sometimes you don't,” 
Jordan said. “Sometimes I just feel like running around, and so I say 
the heck with it.” 

Maids were not allowed to turn on the TV or radio except to check 
that they were working, so Jordan worked in silence. Occasionally she 
would hum to herself. Her strong arms laid a mustard-colored blanket 
over the two bottom sheets and added the top sheet. She pulled new 
pillowcases on the four pillows, fluffed them up, and arranged them 
neatly in a row. She then covered the bed with the spread and care- 
fully made a crease with her hand between the pillows. “Making the 
beds is the worst,” she told me. “It hurts your back and it hurts your 
feet. We have quite a few girls who have bad backs and bad feet. My 
heels bother me. The doctor says it’s from walking all day on carpet. 
So I have to wear little cups on my shoes. The work is tiring, especially 
when you get older. Some of the maids skip coffee breaks and lunch to 
keep up. There’s one girl who doesn’t take any breaks, and she’s still 
late finishing. She can’t keep up anymore.” 

The bathroom was next. Jordan took out the dirty towels and shook 
the shower curtain sharply a few times. “They’re very particular about 
that,” she said. “They want you to shake the hair off the curtain. 
Otherwise, the guest may use the shower later and the hair will fall 
into the tub. Guests don’t like that.” She pulled on a pair of red rubber 
gloves, doused a cloth in hot water, and sponged off the toilet seat and 
the fixtures. She used a long white brush to clean the inside of the 
toilet bowl. The sink and the cabinet drew her attention next. She used 
a shorter brush to clean the sink, and then wiped around the six 
bottles of pills that sat on the ledge. (“That’s not a lot of pills. ’'ve seen 
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a lot more than that.”) Kneeling down, she attacked the bathtub, which 
had an ugly ring of dirt. Inside of four minutes it sparkled again. 
Then she went after the floor with a wet cloth. Mops or sponges on a 
stick were taboo. The hotel claimed they didn’t get into the corners, 
though they were a lot easier on the knees. “I’m so used to it by now,” 
Jordan said, “that I don’t even use a mop at home. I guess when I’m 
home, I still have it in my mind that I’m cleaning at the Plaza.” 

She sprayed the floor with Scrub Free cleanser and wiped it with 
quick, brisk strokes. The white tile gleamed again. All the bathroom 
needed was fresh towels. She went to her cart and picked up three 
large towels, three hand towels, three washcloths, and one bath mat. 
She peeked behind the bathroom door to make sure there was a 
shoehorn hanging on one of the hooks, and then she checked the 
basket of Caswell-Massey amenities. Regular rooms got a sewing kit, 
mouthwash, shampoo, body lotion, transparent soap, a small white 
soap, a large white soap, a shoe cloth, and a laundry card. A suite also 
got a hair conditioner, bath gel, a loofah mitt, and an emery board. 

Grabbing a yellow cloth, Jordan dusted the marble-topped night 
tables, the marble-topped desk. She made sure that the requisite four 
ashtrays were there and that next to the telephone there was a notepad 
with a pencil (not any pencil; it had to be a six-inch, hexagonal pencil 
without an eraser). She sized up the room-service menu. When it was 
dirty, she was supposed to replace it. “This looks a little ragged,” she 
said, and ripped it in half. She got a new one from her cart and set it 
down. She opened the desk drawer and checked that there were three 
sheets of stationery and three envelopes. She confirmed that there 
were laundry bags and a shoeshine kit in the closet. She flicked on the 
Zenith color television in the credenza. An ad for a health club blared 
on—sultry women in bikinis. “Jeez, will you look at that,” she said. She 
tried another channel. Hollywood Squares. She switched off the set. 

Next she unwound the long cord of her upright vacuum cleaner 
and plugged it into a socket. The room filled with its noisy whir. She 
stuck the nose of the vacuum under the bed, around the desk and 
chairs, and back and forth across the thick rug. The few pieces of dirt 
and lint were quickly sucked up, and she pulled out the cord. The 
room was quiet again. 

After shutting the window, Jordan punched in a code on the phone 
that told housekeeping and the front desk that 1270 was clean. 
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Jordan told me she had been born in Barbados and had worked as a 
maid since she was fifteen. She came to this country in 1971 and was a 
maid in a Sheraton in Boston before getting a job at the Plaza. “I came 
to New York on the last Saturday night of 1973. Some guys snatched 
my pocketbook that night. Nice welcome. I guess they knew I was a 
stranger. I’m married and have six kids. I live in Brooklyn. My hus- 
band is a watchmaker at Seiko Watch. This is what I’ve always done, 
what I’ve always known—cleaning up after people.” 

She opened the door to room 1261. She took one look and said, 
“See that—we’ve got a Japanese man staying here.” There was a dollar 
bill lying on the rumpled bed. “You always know if it’s a Japanese 
person because they leave you a dollar on the bed every day. A very 
nice custom. Some of them leave fifty cents if they don’t have as much, 
some leave two dollars if they’re really well off. The Japanese are 
the only ones who always leave me something. But what are you 
going to dor” 

As she was stripping the bed the minibar waiter entered to replenish 
the stock. Only a Coke was missing. The staff knew that many guests 
used the room’s bar and then insisted they never touched a thing. 
“They say someone else used it when the bottles are right there in the 
garbage,” Jordan said. “Or they blame the maids. The maids get 
blamed for everything. Once, a guest left a note for me saying that he 
had opened a bottle of gin but there was only water in it, so don't 
charge him. I really had to laugh. That was a new one.” 

Finished with the bed, Jordan headed for the bathroom and the 
heavy scrubbing. “The guests are not the same as they used to be,” she 
said. “It’s the businessmen and the young ones. The young ones are 
the worst. Very messy. That’s not the way the Plaza guest used to be. It 
was easier to clean the rooms. They’d go out early so you could get in. 
The young ones sleep and sleep. You can’t get them out of bed. I can't 
figure it. They come to New York, and all they do is sleep.” 


Later in the morning I found myself sitting with Irene Correa in 
the housekeeping office in the subbasement. She was working on her 
assignments. The office was a small, square, appropriately tidy room. 
As the head of housekeeping Correa was a busy woman. She had to 
mount campaigns against insufficient towels, soiled linen, spotted rugs, 
and lumpy mattresses. Just then she had gotten a report from Hud 
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Hinton that there was some gum on the carpet of the number 5 
elevator, and that provoked a sigh. Correa was a native of Brazil, an 
ample, friendly woman, with warm eyes, a contemplative stare, and an 
outreaching smile. As she thumbed through linen reports maids 
drifted in and out, and housekeeping stories traversed the office. 
There were tales enough to tell. It was work that required resolute 
character, and it was not for the squeamish. “You clean everything,” 
Correa said. “It ranges from the cleanest type of work to the dirtiest 
type of work. Everything happens in a hotel.” 

Margaret Callender, eight years on the staff, said, “The holidays are 
when you get the wild rooms. There was one room that I got stuck 
with where the guest piled all the garbage in the bathtub. Beer cans, 
vodka bottles, empty peanut cans—you name it. I guess he thought 
that was being neat. It was just more work for me. I never worked 
harder on a bathtub than I did that morning.” 

When the maids talked about guest behavior, they got very ani- 
mated and waved their arms as they spoke. Irona Lewis, a heavyset 
woman who had also cleaned rooms for eight years, had her arms 
working as she chimed in, “Some guests, they put ketchup on the walls, 
they break the mirrors, they break the lamps, they break the beds. The 
room’s a goner. Sometimes it'd be better to just level the room and 
start over. You’d really be surprised at the messes some people make. 
They look at it that they spend the money, so they figure they can do 
what they do. And they do it.” 

“You want to know the worst thing I ever saw,” Margaret Callender 
said. “A room covered with condoms. I mean just covered with con- 
doms. The whole room. That really threw me for a loop. I didn’t even 
want to see who it was who was staying there. He must have been 
mighty tired. That I’m sure of.” 

“Sometimes the guest is in the room and you knock on the door and 
they don’t tell you they’re there,” Lewis put in. “So you open the door, 
and there’s the guest nude. You say, ‘Oh, my God, I’m sorry,’ and you 
leave. Sometimes they’re in there making love, and they don’t even 
notice you. So you go in there and see the action.” 

Correa and her staff knew that a lot of the Plaza guests boozed. 
Though the maids were not aggressively opposed to drink and drunk- 
ards, they were against the discourtesies that whiskey courage left 
behind in the rooms. “You have people who get sick,” one of the maids 
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said. “Some people defecate in the room. They urinate in the room. 
These are dumb people. You just have to run up and clean up those 
areas. You get rooms where there was a wild party, and the chandelier 
is broken and furniture is broken and the carpet and the drapes are 
stained. I guess the worst nightmare a housekeeper wants to come 
across is a room where there was a really really wild party. That’s hard 
to clean. It’s disheartening to see. It really is. I think of the hotel as my 
home, and I don’t like to see people mess up my home.” 

One valued guest, a well-known performer who came to the hotel 
for an extended stay almost every year, was famous among the staff 
for his boozing. He got so roaring drunk that one of the restaurant 
managers, who had become a good friend of his, had to go up every 
evening he was at the Plaza to remove his contact lenses. Another of 
this performer’s quirks was that he refused any housekeeping services 
during his stay. He might check in for a month or six weeks, but no 
maid was to enter his room until he departed. By that time the place 
was filthy. Usually after a week or so anyone who walked by in the 
hallway could smell the stink. Fumes seeped out from beneath the 
door. Decayed food, empty liquor bottles, filthy towels were every- 
where. After he checked out, several maids worked their fingers to the 
bone for a day to restore the room to habitable shape. 

The dirt that guests added to the rooms was but one of Correa’s 
worries. What they removed was another. “Shrinkage” was a continual 
problem for housekeeping. Even though Plaza guests were normally a 
class of people well equipped to buy their own supplies, they could be 
relied on to swipe towels and ashtrays as remembrances of their Plaza 
stay. Even Elizabeth Taylor once confessed to having gone off with 
some of the hotel’s possessions. After a lengthy stay to promote a 
movie, she did her packing with the help of her friend Montgomery 
Clift. When she later opened her luggage, she discovered that Clift 
had tossed in several Plaza towels, a bath nozzle, and one of the hotel’s 
martini carafes. Unlike most guests, Taylor called the head house- 
keeper to apologize and sent along some flowers and candy. 

In a given week the hotel lost about 150 bath towels, 280 hand 
towels, 450 washcloths, and 40 robes. Some 80 ashtrays a week were 
swiped by guests, as well as 10 alarm clocks and a couple of dozen 
hangers. An unwavering rule of the hotel was never to attempt to 
recover lost supplies or to bill guests for the things they took. “How 
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could we do that?” Correa said. “What will it generate and give us 
back? We’d seem like really petty people. But no guest knows how 
many other guests are taking stuff, too. They don’t know how ridicu- 
lous it gets.” 

Along with all the things the housekeepers found missing, they also 
discovered innumerable things left behind: dentures, furs, glasses, 
even entire suitcases full of clothes. With disturbing frequency sexual 
paraphernalia turned up. The most common forgotten property was 
underwear; a few pairs were found every day. Shoes were second, 
usually about a pair a week. All of these discoveries went into lost and 
found, a padlocked closet in Irene Correa’s outer office. While I was 
visiting, Correa opened the door for me, and I took a look at the latest 
collection. It was heaped on several orange metal shelves. There was 
an ITT desk phone, a briefcase, an umbrella, an alarm clock, a vapor- 
izer, a blue raincoat, a thick silver belt, Japanese slippers, one white 
high-heeled shoe, a chintzy bust of Elvis Presley, a toy sword, a pearl 
earring, a Minnie Mouse doll, a picture frame, a toy truck, and a red- 
striped necktie. The goods were kept in lost and found for three 
months, after which they were distributed to the employees who had 
discovered them. If no one wanted them, they were hurled into the 
garbage. With items of clear value, such as jewelry or cash, an effort 
was made to contact the guest and return the property. With every- 
thing else, housekeeping waited to hear from the guest. “It’s against 
the rules to call a guest on these things,” Correa said. “It’s dangerous 
to do that. Maybe a guest will be here with someone else, and the 
spouse doesn’t know it. You know how it is at hotels. So we must be 
discreet. You could call up a man’s home about a negligee or some- 
thing, and the wife answers and it turns out it’s not his wife’s. That’s 
playing with explosives. Sometimes I find a birth certificate or a pass- 
port, and I want to call up the guest. But I can’t. So we wait.” 

Thelma Jordan once found four hundred and ninety-five dollars in 
cash on the floor of a room, next to the bed. She turned it in, and it 
was kept in lost and found for six weeks. As the days passed, Jordan’s 
hopes climbed. No one claimed it, and at last it was turned over to her. 
She gave twenty-five dollars to each of the other maids on her floor, 
and spent the rest on herself. She doesn’t even remember on what. 
“Something silly,” she said. “I’ve gotten other things. I’ve gotten men’s 
shirts and shoes. They don’t do me much good. If they look pretty 
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good, I'll take them home and give them to the Salvation Army. Once, 
I got a nice hat. I kept that and wore it. Then there was that one 
bizarre thing. It was in 1256. I opened the door and I saw the sheet 
moving a little and I hear something going. I said to myself, ‘What the 
hell is that?’ I went over to the bed, and something was moving in 
there. I pulled down the sheet and there was a vibrator. I turned it in, 
but nobody ever claimed it, and I didn’t want it either.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


some of them picked out little pastries from a basket next to the 

coffee urns. Then they found seats at one or another of the empty 
dining tables. Every Wednesday, Hud Hinton, the Plaza manager, 
presided over a meeting of the department heads so they could talk 
about the concerns of the hotel and share problems. For weeks there 
had been discussion among the managers about the Swedish royal 
visit. Would everything go smoothly? How would the king and queen 
find the place? 

King Carl XVI Gustaf and Queen Silvia were visiting the United 
States to celebrate the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
arrival, in what is now Delaware, of the Kalmar Nyckel and the Fogel 
Gmp, vessels that had been dispatched by Sweden to establish the first 
permanent settlement of Swedes in North America. This was the first 
visit to America by the king and queen in seven years. 

The last time, they had stayed at the Pierre, but hard work on the 
part of the Plaza sales staff and the hotel’s reputation for being well 
patrolled paid off. The royal couple would be Plaza VIPs this time. 

Though the booking had been made on December 16, 1986, the 
fine details had awaited recent weeks. Requests from the couple’s staff 
were trickling in almost daily. Housekeeping was asked to provide a 
fabric-wrinkle remover for the king. Since none was on hand, Irene 
Correa had to go out and buy one. He also wanted an iron and ironing 
board. A portable bar was to be set up in the Presidential Suite—room 
323—-where the king and queen were to stay, and there were to be 
fresh flowers in two foyers and in the king and queen’s bedroom. 
The word was that neither was fond of strong-smelling flowers, and 
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the queen did not much care for blue. The hotel was going to present 
the queen with a copy of Kay Thompson’s book Eloise for her children 
(two girls and a boy), and the king was getting a copy of the Plaza 
pictorial history. He was said to be a history buff. Most of their lunches 
and dinners would be eaten at affairs outside the hotel, but the royal 
couple expected to have their breakfasts in their room. The king liked 
café au lait. The queen liked boiled eggs, not too hard. 

The meeting was called to order by Hinton, and he turned to Joe 
Schneider, the head of the reservations department, for a report on 
room occupancy. Schneider said the month had been slow so far, but 
some upcoming events, including the royal visit and a few Japanese 
tour groups, were expected to improve the picture substantially. 
People from conference services, catering, and the controller's office 
offered their reports, most of which were upbeat. 

Next Malin Hammer gave a slow, spelling-it-out presentation on the 
royal visit. She was a sales manager, relatively new to the hotel, but as 
she was from Sweden, she had been given the task of attending to the 
visitors. The king and queen would arrive at ten minutes of noon 
Friday and leave at ten fifty Sunday morning. They would be accom- 
panied by an aide-de-camp, a lady-in-waiting, a hairdresser, and a 
chambermaid. There was one last-minute cancellation. The first lady 
to the court, who was scheduled to stay in the Presidential Suite with 
the royal couple, had broken her arm and would not be coming. When 
someone asked what it was that the first lady did, Hammer replied that 
she “washed the queen’s dirty socks and stuff like that.” 

She explained that there would be four groups: Their Majesties, 
which consisted of the king and queen; the royal party, those people 
closest to them; the entourage, mostly businessmen who were follow- 
ing them on this twelve-city tour; and the press. In all, there would be 
one hundred and ten rooms taken. 

The entourage and the press would come and go via the Fifty-ninth 
Street entrance and travel in two buses, while Their Majesties would 
use the Fifth Avenue entrance and have a motorcade consisting of 
twelve Saabs. Whenever the couple moved into or out of the hotel, one 
elevator was to be reserved for their exclusive use. The entourage 
would bring about four hundred pieces of luggage; the king and 
queen about fifteen. The A and B and White and Gold suites were to 
be used to store luggage and had to be guarded at all times. For 
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transporting the baggage, the bellmen would receive a dollar forty a 
bag. It was good work, but didn’t stack up to the luggage of the King 
of Morocco, who came with twelve hundred and sixty-nine suitcases, a 
number of them trunks that required three men to lift. 

Hammer went on to say that every member of the party was to 
receive a bottle of Swedish mineral water and the hotel had arranged 
to get a facsimile report from a Swedish journalist each morning with a 
rundown of the latest Swedish news. Copies were to go to each room. 
As a further courtesy the king and queen were being provided with a 
copy of Svenska Dagbladet, the Swedish newspaper, so they could read it 
with their breakfast. As Hammer put it, “That way the king will know 
right away if the castle burns down.” She concluded her presentation 
by explaining that she would be checking into the hotel so that she 
could minister to the group’s needs. By Sunday evening, she said, she 
would “probably be a corpse.” 

Janet Wright, the energetic publicity director for the hotel, men- 
tioned that the BBC would be filming the exterior of the Plaza for a 
documentary about hotels that have been featured in movies. “We 
have a couple of stills being shot in some suites for some foreign 
magazines,” she said. “So we’re getting foreign exposure.” As a final 
treat she had a trailer from the film Big Business to show the group. 
The comedy starred Bette Midler and Lily Tomlin. It also starred the 
Plaza, since the pair checked into the hotel for several days and Plaza 
scenes were scattered throughout the film. The lights were dimmed, 
and everyone’s attention was directed to a television screen set up in the 
corner. The beginning of the trailer showed a solid shot of the hotel’s 
facade. “Oh, super shot,” someone called out. “Place looks great,” 
someone else said. Further on, Midler and Tomlin wreaked a certain 
amount of havoc in their room, committing notable damage to furnish- 
ings and carpets, and there were a few winces and some laughs. When 
the several minutes of film were over, there was hearty applause. 

“Very nice,” Hinton said. “That looks like good exposure. Okay, let’s 
get back to work.” 


A LEGGY Frenchwoman wanted to know if the white lace pajamas 
she had purchased had been delivered. Manuel Mulero shook his 
head. The concierge desk at the moment was innocent of pajamas. 

“Could you make a reservation for us tonight at La Grenouille? 
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Nine thirty. Four people,” said a man whose smile was sparked by 
perfect dental work. 

“Absolutely,” Mulero said. 

A small, wrinkled man with an energetic stammer came up. “I’m 
looking for a place close by to get some copying done.” 

Mulero directed him to an establishment several blocks away. 

“What is the best way to get down to Wall Street this time of day?” 

“Best way?” Mulero said. “Cab.” 

“That’s quicker than a subway?” 

PYessyess tab! 

After the man had left, Mulero told me, “It always kills me when 
people say, ‘best way.’ The best way is a nice stretch limo.” 

A tall, broad-shouldered, bald-headed man, with a creased face and 
trusting eyes, Manuel Mulero was a celebrity in the Plaza. As the chief 
concierge, he ran the ancillary services the hotel provided. He was like 
a favorite uncle, expected to fulfill every guest’s whim and remove any 
balky obstacles that might get in their way. He wore a cutaway, the 
uniform of the profession. A pair of gold crossed keys was clipped to 
the collar, signifying that Mulero was one of about eight hundred and 
fifty concierges registered with Les Clefs d’Or, the international broth- 
erhood of concierges. Years of experience had introduced him to the 
limits of the ridiculous—and to the regions beyond. “Oh, the things 
people want,” he said. “I had one guest who wanted to rent a helicop- 
ter to take his girlfriend on a tour of the city. So I called a helicopter 
service and asked for a charter. The fellow took it for an hour, and I 
believe it cost him eight hundred dollars. Then there was another 
guest, whose mother-in-law fractured her hip outside, and he wanted 
me to get an ambulance plane to take her back to Mexico. Couldn’t do 
it. Then he wanted to hire a regular jet and take the seats out. That 
didn’t work either. Finally I managed to get him a private plane. The 
cost there, I think, was about three thousand dollars. 

“We get many requests to find items: candy, clothes, breads. Once a 
man from the Midwest wanted me to get him a pizza for his birthday 
that had ‘Happy Birthday John’ spelled out in pepperoni on it. I called 
a pizza place we know in the area and had it done. Another man 
wanted me to locate a fur coat, and so I set him up with a manufacturer 
in the fur district. A man from Saudi Arabia was here, and he wanted 
me to track down a miniature working car for him to take home for 
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his son. That was a challenge. I did find one at a toy store for about 
two thousand dollars. One of my associates once had to come up with 
twelve fresh whole chickens for a man to take with him back to Ger- 
many. Most things we find—but not everything. Theater tickets for hit 
shows are sometimes impossible. People think we have blocks of tickets 
that we draw on. We don’t. We have to go through agents like every- 
one else. Another thing—we get a lot of requests, especially from 
foreigners, for an escort service. We tell them straightaway that we 
don’t provide that. The Europeans are always amazed. They say it’s 
always done at the European hotels. They end up going off on their 
own and manage to find what they want anyway.” 

Mulero had a genuine fondness for the people who came to stay in 
the hotel, and he was undoubtedly acquainted with more of them than 
anyone else who worked at the Plaza. He had habits, faces, names 
burned into his brain. “We make out sheets of requests by guests and 
keep them in a file for a year,” he said. “When a guest returns, I can 
tell him what shows he saw last time and where he ate. You know, ‘Last 
time, you went to the “21” Club and saw Starlight Express.’ This helps, 
but one of the prerequisites for a concierge is to have a great memory.” 

The concierge desk, a small, slender counter, opened at seven in the 
morning and closed at one o'clock the following morning. It was a 
fairly rackety place, as the concierge on duty answered a galactic vari- 
ety of questions, passed on phone messages, made reservations, and 
offered advice. Sometimes Mulero worked with a phone in each hand. 
“Bear with me one moment,” he would tell one guest. “Can you bear 
with me one moment?” Then he would give his attention to the person 
on the other line. When he got back to phone number one, he would 
say, “Okay, I’m so sorry. Now I’m all yours.” In all, six people worked 
at the desk. Mulero preferred the late shift, from three in the after- 
noon until eleven at night. 

Three computer terminals were an indispensable part of the opera- 
tion. Stored in the computer was a list of the occupants of all rooms. 
Taped to the counter was the daily function sheet, telling what was 
going on in the hotel that day. Also taped to the desk were the day’s 
weather and the next day’s forecast. Scattered behind the desk, on 
shelves and in drawers, were information resources, including Gray 
Line sightseeing tour brochures, bus maps, limousine rates, subway 
maps, boat information, foreign-language city maps, and guides such as 
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New York in Your Pocket, a directory of stores, museums, and theaters. 
“Excuse me, sir. Could you make sure we have extra towels and 
sheets sent to our room? We will be having a masseuse stopping by.” 

“Of course,” Mulero said. 

A call came from a guest in his room. He was blind. Could someone 
be sent up to read to him from the Bible? 

On many of Mulero’s nonworking days he would drop in on restau- 
rants, and pay his respects to theater ticket agencies and travel agents. 
“A concierge who decides that his days off are his own, well, he’s not 
really a concierge,” Mulero told me. “The whole idea of a concierge is 
contacts. Without contacts you're just another voice on the phone. 
Most of the guests who come to me looking for a dinner reservation or 
for theater tickets have already tried on their own and failed. But they 
don't have the contacts. Contacts are everything for a concierge. On 
my days off I make it a point to go out and meet these people. I’ll have 
them over here for a meal. The reason I deliberately work nights is 
because the contacts are there in the evenings. So I talk with them 
every chance | get.” 

But even contacts can’t accomplish everything. Mulero’s single big- 
gest frustration—all the concierges in New York were disturbed about 
it—was his inability to find a dry cleaner to handle guest clothing on 
weekends, when the Plaza’s own laundry was closed. “The commercial 
places close their presses at four o’clock on Saturday, and forget Sun- 
day,” Mulero said. “One day I took the yellow pages and I went 
through the whole list of dry cleaners. None of them was available. Our 
guests find it hard to believe that in a city like New York they can’t get 
their laundry done on the weekend. All my colleagues talk about this. 
So we’ve been looking for a place that will handle the problem. One of 
these days we'll solve it. But I don’t know when, and I don’t know how.” 

Mulero’s first hotel job was as an elevator operator at the New York 
Hilton. He worked at a succession of hotels until, in 1980, he came to 
the Plaza as a concierge and found a permanent home. “It’s normal in 
the hotel business to transfer a lot,” Mulero said. “When you become 
concierge, though, that’s different. The good concierge should be a 
mainstay. Otherwise, the hotel defeats the purpose of welcoming 
guests over and over. In Europe a concierge is often at the same hotel 
for forty or fifty years. Guests expect to see the same face whether they 
come back after a year, or after ten years.” 
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And over the years Mulero has seen a lot of guests, some of them 
curious beyond words. One of the oddest ever to stay at the hotel was a 
man from Philadelphia who was extraordinarily fearful of germs. 
When he checked in, he rented not only one room but also the rooms 
to the left, to the right, across the corridor, above and below. He then 
slept in each room in rotation. He believed that by the time he got back 
to the original room, the germs would have died out. His meals were 
served covered with a white cloth. He was never seen without white 
gloves on. The chambermaid had to deliver fifty towels each morning. 
Letters were read to him over the phone. The Plaza staff, despite all 
the extras he demanded, was quite fond of him. He met the most 
important criterion of all—he tipped exceedingly well. 

“We get these special cases, but, all in all, the Europeans are the 
most demanding,” Mulero said, scratching vaguely at his right elbow. 
“They're used to the concierges in Europe who do everything but 
dress the guests. They don’t understand it’s different here. They walk 
in and expect me to go to Tiffany’s and buy them something and 
bring it over. Or when a cab pulls up, they expect me to pay the fare. 
In Europe the concierge has runners who go shopping for guests. We 
have to explain that we don’t have them here.” 

A scruffy young man came by and asked Mulero how he could get a 
license to be a tour operator in New York City. Mulero stared medita- 
tively at him. “I would think you should get in touch with the New 
York convention bureau.” 

Next at the desk was a foreigner probing his teeth with a toothpick. 
“Is there a good place to go bowling nearby?” he asked. 

“Bowling?” Mulero said. “Just one moment. Let me check.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Hud Hinton’s office to say he was firing one of the waiters in 

the Oyster Bar. His offense was simple and unforgivable: 
stealing. ‘The first whiff of trouble had come a couple of months ago 
when it was discovered he had omitted a Perrier from a check. It was a 
well-known waiter trick. He deliberately neglects to include a dessert 
or a couple of drinks on a check and then jokingly explains to the 
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customer his oversight. Since it was his mistake, he tells the customer 
not to worry; he won't bother to adjust the total. Delighted at saving 
five or ten dollars, the guest will usually toss down an extra few dollars 
for the waiter. Meanwhile, the hotel has lost some revenue. 

After one transgression the hotel would have fired any newcomer. 
This particular man had eighteen years of service, however, so the 
hotel overlooked the Perrier omission on the chance it was an honest 
error. But now a report had come in that the waiter had failed to mark 
down a soup and two portions of strawberries on a bill. Hinton was a 
little bothered that an employee of such long standing would stoop to 
crime against the hotel. But facts were facts. “I guess it’s pretty obvious 
what we're dealing with,” he said to Bachofen. “There was no mistake 
here. The guy definitely goes.” 

“Okay,” Bachofen said. “’’m going to give him the news.” 

Waiter theft was a fairly persistent problem at all hotels. After hear- 
ing tales of bag boosters and guests making off with Plaza robes, and 
now waiters chiseling on checks, I was becoming convinced that, out- 
side of sleeping, the main activity at a hotel was stealing. The truth is, 
Hinton told me, that a hotel can quickly be pressed into bankruptcy by 
runaway theft. 

The food and beverage people had the greatest opportunity to steal, 
since a vast amount of cash passed through their hands. Over the years 
waiters had figured out a fair number of ways to rip off hotels, all of 
them hard to detect. Often a waiter who was intent on stealing worked 
in concert with a cook. If a waiter could get the meals for a particular 
table out of the kitchen without presenting a check to the cook—the 
only evidence that a meal had been served—then he could give the 
party a phony check. If the party paid by credit card, the waiter had to 
turn in the check. If cash was presented, however, he could pocket the 
bills and destroy the check. At some hotels waiters actually had checks 
printed up that were exact duplicates of the real ones to make their 
scam as authentic as possible. It was well worth the effort. A party of 
four having dinner in the Edwardian Room might spend three hun- 
dred dollars, which was more than a waiter’s weekly salary. 

Another method for easy money sidestepped phony checks alto- 
gether. When a customer paid cash—again, say, for a group of four— 
the waiter would keep both the money and the check. His problem 
now was to get rid of the check because all checks that went through 


the kitchen had to be signed for by a waiter. So he waited for another 
party of four to come along. Then, as skillfully as possible, he tried to 
suggest that the group order the same four entrées the previous party 
had ordered. If they did, he would palm off the previous check on 
them. This wasn’t as difficult as it sounded. Waiters trying the scam for 
the first time were often amazed at how easily they pulled it off. “Oh, I 
must say that the filet mignon is extremely good today. The missus 
might like the shrimp. If anyone cares for steak, the sirloin is excellent. 
If you don’t want red meat, the chicken is just exquisite.” 
Bartenders got into the act, too. “If you ever go to a bar and see 
straws lined up, you can bet something is going on,” one of the Plaza 
employees told me. “Each round is measured by the bartender by a 
straw. With regular customers he may have ten straws down there, but 
he'll tell the guy he’s only going to charge him for eight rounds. The 
happy customer will then tip more heavily. Here at the Plaza we 
require the bartender to ring up every drink after every round.” 
When Westin took over the Plaza, it found rampant stealing in the 
Edwardian Room. The waiters were ringing up twenty breakfasts, 
when sixty or eighty had been eaten. Westin fired many of the waiters 
and began to keep a closer eye on the replacements. Some theft, 
though, continued. It was impossible to rid the hotel of all of it. 
One way the Plaza tried to thwart theft was by engaging in spot 
undercover checks of its employees. Like most luxury hotels, it hired 
an outside investigative service to study the quality and integrity of the 
hotel. This sort of work used to be done—and to a large extent still 
is—by lumpy ex-cops or private detectives who would nurse a whiskey 
at the bar and wait to catch someone dipping a hand into the till. 
Recently, however, specialty firms had seized some of the business. 
The Plaza had retained a few different outfits, but the most compre- 
hensive report it got came from D. Richey Management, a Connecticut 
company founded ten years ago by two former chefs named Dave 
Richey and Todd Lapidus. They sank two thousand dollars into the 
concept and now had a business that attracted revenues of $4 million. 
D. Richey was extremely sneaky. Twice a year two-person teams 
from the company checked into the Plaza unknown to any member of 
the staff or management. They stayed for four days and scoured the 
hotel, poking into everything, sampling every conceivable service. 
Detecting theft was not their main goal, though it was an inevitable by- 
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product. Their primary objective was to judge the overall quality of the 
hotel. They looked for cracks in the walls and lint on the carpets. They 
checked that the maid put the bedspread in the same place every day. 
“In a luxury hotel consistency is very important,” Richey told me. 
“Guests expect it.” They noted whether the turndown maid left 
three mints on the nightstand rather than two. “That may not sound 
like much,” Richey said, “but putting down an extra mint could cost a 
hotel a thousand dollars a year.” They called the operator and left a 
message for themselves. A little later they called back and changed the 
message, then waited to see if the operator gave them the corrected 
one. They summoned a bellman and asked him to fetch a pack of 
cigarettes, to see how long it took and how courteously the errand was 
executed. They shoved a candy wrapper under the bed to see if the 
maid cleaned it up. They ordered room service and clocked how long 
it took. They paid attention to details, such as whether the waiter 
removed the plastic cover from the glass, and they took a picture of 
the cart and the meal. The next day they ordered the same meal and 
took another photograph. They compared the two pictures. In a lux- 
ury hotel there should be no discernible difference. They went so far 
as to get on their knees to see if the wheels of the room-service cart 
were clean. Grimy wheels were a common flaw in a less-than-perfect 
operation. Once they were finished, the Richey inspectors handed in a 
two-hundred-page report and about a dozen photographs, keeping 
the managers busily reading for days. 

Richey Management had been stealthily checking up on the Plaza 
since 1982, and its impression of the hotel had changed rather mark- 
edly. “On our first visit to the Plaza,” Richey told me, “I hated it. I 
couldn't understand why anyone went there. The employees were 
surly. The rooms were in bad shape. The food and beverage area was 
lousy. But I just saw Hud Hinton the other day, and I told him what a 
marvelous job they’ve done in turning the place around. I’m not even 
sure how they’ve done it, but they’ve done it. Right now, I think, the 
Plaza compares very well with other hotels in this class in New York.” 

In the course of accumulating their reports, the Richey team mem- 
bers had to worry most of all about avoiding detection. Todd Lapidus 
told me that if he feared his face was becoming too familiar at a hotel, 
he would don glasses and paste on a wig, but even with physical 
disguises, remaining incognito could prove ticklish. During the course 
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of their brief stay the two agents were expected to order enough food 
and drink to kill most people. Necessarily they had to get rid of some 
of it. “Like in the movies, we have to pour drinks into planters and 
hurl chicken legs out of windows,” Richey said. “I was doing a report 
myself at a Chicago hotel and came awfully close to getting caught. I 
had ordered a room-service meal that was a candlelight dinner for 
two. Unfortunately, I didn’t realize it was served in four courses. The 
problem was I was the only person in the room. So when the waiter 
knocked on the door to serve the first course, I had the shower 
running and told him my wife was still getting ready, just leave the 
tray. I even called to the bathroom, ‘Honey, the food’s here.’ When he 
came back the second time, I had to tell him, ‘Oh, she’s fixing herself 
up in there. I don’t know what’s going on with her.’ Meanwhile, I was 
so full from eating the first course that just the sight of food made me 
incredibly sick. I flushed the food down the toilet while the waiter got 
the next course. Well, by the time we should have been done with the 
entrée, the toilet was overflowing from all the stuff I had dumped into 
it, my wife was still nowhere in sight, and the waiter was breezing in 
with flaming baked Alaska. If he at all bought what I told him, he 
must have thought we were an unbelievably weird couple.” 


Tony Bonsanti, a wooden stepladder propped on his shoulder, 
moved speedily down the fourteenth-floor hallway. He was clutching a 
sawed-off cardboard box crammed with a miscellany of light bulbs. His 
eyes were trained upward. He saw what he was looking for, halted, 
and dug a bulb out of his box. His job—his only job—was replacing 
burned-out light bulbs. “Bulbs all day long,” he told me as he nimbly 
unscrewed the dead hallway light. “That's what I do. Nothing but 
bulbs. ’'m a trained electrician, so whenever it’s slow with bulbs, I’ll do 
other things. But it’s rarely slow with bulbs. This place is hard on 
lights.” He dropped the expired bulb into his box for later disposal 
and twisted in a fresh one. “There,” he said. “Light has been restored.” 

He picked up his stuff and headed to the next assignment. “When I 
come in,” he said, “I go down to the bulb storeroom in the subbase- 
ment and get my box and fill it up with bulbs. I go to the lobby and 
first floor and check the lights there. The lobby’s the most important 
place. Every guest goes through there, so we can’t ever have a bulb 
out. I really get chewed out if I don’t have all the lobby bulbs glowing. 
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After that I refer to a list of bulbs that have been called in by the maids 
and the security people. I start at the top of the hotel and work down. 
I’m the only one here, so I have to plan things. I get all my work 
orders and I group the ones that don’t call for a ladder and I do them. 
Then I'll do the ladder jobs. It’s tiring carrying that ladder, so I don’t 
want it on my shoulder any longer than I need it.” 

“How many bulbs do you replace in a day?” I asked. 

“Ugh!” he exclaimed. “Thirty-five or forty is a normal day. During 
the busy season I do fifty. That’s when the house is a hundred percent 
full and the lights are going out right and left.” 

Bonsanti was in his early thirties, slight, with dark hair, watchful 
eyes, and a carefully coiffed beard. The dimensions of his job were 
better understood when one realized the Plaza had something like 
thirty thousand light bulbs. In all, the hotel used about one hundred 
and fifty different types of bulbs, from three-watt flame-shaped lights 
in the lobby chandeliers to the three-thousand-watt spotlights in the 
Grand Ballroom. As he walked through the hotel, Bonsanti was always 
looking up, hunting for dark bulbs. 

When he first came to the Plaza, there were three bulb men. “One 
became an electrician,” he explained, “and I worked with the other 
guy. A few years ago the other guy quit, and I’ve been left alone, the 
whole weight of light on my shoulders. Partly, it’s my fault. ’ve been 
running around like a crazy man, doing the job alone, so they think 
they don’t need anybody else.” 

Room 1256. Night-light. “It’s dead, all right,” Bonsanti said with 
conviction. In a few seconds it was alive. 

“Is there a technique?” I asked. 

“You screw out the bad one,” he said, “and then you screw in a good 
one. That’s about it. There’s no magic to it.” He moved around the 
room, flipping switches on and off. “While ’'m in a room I always 
check all the other lights,” he said. “Why not? That way I don’t have to 
come back. There are usually bulbs out that people don’t know about. 
I find them. I’m like a bulb detective.” 

Room 805. A desk lamp. Bonsanti flicked it on. Nothing. He found 
the plug out of the socket. “See that,” he said. “Housekeeping un- 
plugged it to plug in the vacuum. Happens constantly.” He shook his 
head and gave a small pout. He checked the other lights, all of which 
were in order. “Okay,” he said. “This room is physically fit.” 
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He headed down the corridor. “One problem,” he said, “is every 
management that comes in has a different theory on bulbs. Now we 
use forty-watt, long-life bulbs. When I started here, they had seven- 
teen-watt hallway lights. You could barely see what you were doing. 
Seventeen watts! Fine if you’re a coal miner. My theory on bulbs is use 
the long-life guys. They make my job easier, and you save money.” 

He whisked into room 617. “Will you look at this?” he said. “I’ve got 
three out.” Bulbs flew out of his box and into sockets. The grumbling 
persisted. “The guests come in here and leave the lights on, and it’s 
ridiculous. They should shut them off. It’s an insult to the bulbs. You 
know, some days I change one of these GEs and two days later it’s 
kaput again. By now I figure I’ve changed every bulb in this hotel. I’ve 
been in every room, every hallway, every closet, every bathroom. 
Sometimes I have to get on a ladder and climb forty feet high. I’m 
used to it, though. The only thing I find awkward is the Palm Court. 
That has the hardest bulbs in the place. There are four lights in the 
ceiling that shine down on the statue in there. To change one of them, 
you have to squeeze into this cramped crawl space. You can’t see. You 
have to talk to someone on the floor to find out if you’re aiming the 
bulb right. If you miss the statue, it looks terrible. Those Palm Court 
bulbs are the worst. Don’t let anyone tell you different.” 

It was time for Bonsanti’s coffee break. He took the service elevator 
down to the basement and wandered into Café Eloise. He poured 
himself some coffee, spooned in some sugar, and settled down at a 
table near the back. 

I asked him what he had learned about bulbs from spending so 
much time with them, and he said, “I’ve learned that if you keep a 
bulb on all day long and turn it off and then on, the filament gives out. 
That about sums it up. There’s not much to learn about light bulbs.” 


THE prostitutes could be spotted right away, but they were never 
bashful about marching right into the lobby. At least a dozen of them 
operated along the Avenue of the Americas, near the Plaza. For street 
prostitutes, they were a fairly classy group, dressed in cocktail dresses 
and high heels. The hotel security staff knew most of the regulars, but 
held no animosity toward them. Hookers were as much a part of 
hotels as room service and wake-up calls. “These girls are often pretty 
nice girls,” said John McHugh, the assistant security director. “I talk to 
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them and kid around with them. They’re like you and me. That's just 
the way they make a living.” 

The security men never referred to the girls as prostitutes or hook- 
ers. They were known simply as fifty-fours, the hotel’s code for a 
suspicious person. And while the security force was relaxed about their 
presence, it would not tolerate any of them working the lobby or the 
bars of the hotel. The only way a security man would let a hooker in 
was if she was on the arm of a guest. Prostitutes who loitered alone in 
the lobby or bars of the hotel were asking for a confrontation. They 
would find themselves escorted upstairs to the security office, where 
their pictures would be taken, and they would be warned that they had 
better not appear in the hotel again. “There was one girl I took up,” 
McHugh said, “and I got the Polaroid camera out and said, ‘Okay, it’s 
time to take pictures, and she pulled her blouse off and said, ‘Fine, 
let’s go.’ ‘No, it’s not those kind of pictures,’ I said.” 

The hotel also didn’t appreciate fifty-fours who turned up in the 
hotel too often, even if they were with guests. They became overly 
conspicuous. A greenhorn to the streets, dressed in a giveaway outfit 
of short skirt and fishnet stockings, was spotted one evening in the 
hotel, heading for the elevators on the arm of a man. Security let her 
go. About forty-five minutes later she was back—this time with another 
guest. Again she was noted, but let be. Forty-five minutes later she 
reappeared with still another prospect. When she returned to the 
lobby, one of the security men trailed her out to the street. He caught 
up to her and said, “You’re new in New York, aren't your” 

“Yeah,” she said. “And you're security, aren't you?” 

“That's right. Now, what’s going on? You’ve been in the hotel three 
times in less than three hours. Don’t you know better?” 

“Well, what’s the problem?” she said. “That’s where my friends were 
staying.” 

“Look,” the security man said, “let me give you a tip. If you meet 
someone from the Plaza, then the next customer who says he’s staying 
at the Plaza, pass him by. Take someone from the Park Lane. Then 
get someone over at the Sherry-Netherland. Mix them up and nobody 
will bother you. Otherwise, you’re not going to last long in this town.” 

The hooker thanked the security man, and from then on she stag- 
gered her appearances at the Plaza. 

Lamentably for hotel management and its guests, hookers increas- 
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ingly were doing more than hooking. They were robbing clients. A 
popular strategy used by prostitutes known as roll artists was to slip a 
knockout drug into the guest’s drink. One of their most popular 
offerings was scopolamine, which is used medicinally as eyedrops for 
people afflicted with cataracts. One drop in your drink ensures uncon- 
sciousness for a good six hours. If you have a bad heart, it can kill you. 

One morning not long ago a fairly wealthy guest stormed down to 
Hud Hinton’s office and angrily announced that he had been robbed 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of jewelry, including a Rolex presiden- 
tial watch. “Someone on your staff stole it, and I’m going to hold you 
goddamn accountable,” the man shouted. Hinton, who had been 
through episodes exactly like this before, patiently asked the man 
whether he knew of anyone who had been up to his room. No one, the 
man insisted. Fine, Hinton said. He would talk to security and get right 
back to him. Security proceeded to play its videotapes from the previ- 
ous evening. A reel from one of the elevators showed the man heading 
upstairs with a woman who was quite clearly a prostitute. While the 
two of them were in the elevator she already had her hands in the 
man’s pants. Hinton called the guest back to his office and played 
the tape for him. He squirmed as his face turned crimson. When the 
tape was done, he told Hinton, “Thank you very much.” He got up 
and left the office and was never heard from again. 


CHAPTER NINE 


kitchen was a sweltering hive of activity, deafening with the 

clanging of pots and pans. Cooks skipped to and fro, their 
faces dripping sweat. Mobs of waiters with trays clamored at counters. 
Everyone seemed to be in a terrific hurry. The place served about two 
thousand meals a day. 

The Plaza actually had six kitchens and employed close to a hun- 
dred people to work in them. As the executive chef, Reiner Greubal 
probably directed as many meals as any person alive. He was a wary, 
stone-faced man, and he wore one of those big white chef’s hats that 
looked like a gargantuan mushroom. 

An assistant sauntered into Greubal’s basement office, adjacent to 
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the main kitchen, and asked whether the menu had arrived for an 
upcoming banquet. The chef moved his shoulders expressively. 
“Haven't seen it yet,” he said. 

Greubal normally got to the hotel at seven in the morning. He ate a 
plain roll or a bagel, with a cup of tea, in the little dining room next to 
his office. At two o’clock he had a lunch that usually consisted of either 
pot roast or veal stew (“something with the sauce on it”), and he 
generally skipped dinner or munched some cold cuts. “If I ate what I 
liked,” he said, “I’d roll down the stairs. Because we nibble too much. 
We have to.” He was an active head chef in the sense that he got his 
apron messy. “Occasionally I'll cook things or try new things or tackle 
the delicate items. There’s no new dish or recipe that I don’t try out 
myself. I taste all the food for banquets. That’s important. For VIP 
affairs it’s the same treatment, though you give more attention to 
details—the presentation of the food, and the like. You might throw a 
little bit more butter or cream in the cooking, too, but that’s about it. 
The other thing is, for a VIP you always make the meal beforehand as 
a test and even take a picture of it so you can see how it looks. You 
don't wait and do it blindfolded. We’re not here to gamble.” 

The main kitchen was a jumble of white-tiled walls, with gray-and- 
black ranges, dishwashers, and silver-polishing machines lined up 
against them. The place was so enormous that there were directional 
signs on the walls to point the waiters to the stairs and elevators leading 
to the banquet halls and dining rooms above. Yellow paper was taped 
to the big ovens to show what was cooking inside. Potatoes were in one. 
Veal was in another. Carrots and asparagus were in another. A man 
hurriedly wheeled in a cart of cauliflower, which he dumped into a 
bin. Another man was lugging a bag of rolls. Someone else was sprin- 
kling sait on the wet floor so workers wouldn't slip. 

“The main kitchen is primarily the preparation kitchen,” Greubal 
said. “Any food that arrives in the hotel in some form passes through 
it. Take a vegetable. It comes through here and is cleaned and partly 
prepared, then it goes to one of the satellite kitchens to be used. It gets 
its final cooking there. The same thing happens with meats. We also 
have the cold kitchen, or pantry, where we prepare salads, dressings, 
fruits, and cold meats for all the other kitchens.” 

A great deal of specialization characterized the main kitchen. Some 
cooks made only sauces. Others prepared soups. There was a meat 
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butcher and a fish butcher. Some people made vegetables. In one 
corner I ran into Eric Bedoucha, the pastry chef. He was poking 
through the day’s offerings. There were trays full of cookies. “We 
make half of the cookies, and we buy half from La Cote Basque,” he 
said. “Sometimes we go through a hundred and fifty pounds of cook- 
ies in a week. We don’t have the time to make them all ourselves.” He 
looked at some cakes. “Here is the famous opera cake. I love this the 
most, but it’s flat and people don’t go for it. They want big stuff.” 

Whenever he studied the newly made pastries, pretty as they were, 
the pastry chef would smolder. He thought the smaller cakes looked 
better. But when he tried to change the style and give people small 
pastries, there was a wild peal of protest from the guests, who had 
strong feelings about their food size. It had to be big. “So we now 
make a medium-sized pastry,” Bedoucha said. “In a few months I’m 
thinking about making very small ones and letting them eat as much as 
they want. That just might work. Small is definitely classier.” 

Steve Seha, the meat butcher, was working on some short Joins in a 
long narrow room way in the back. “I’ve been carving meat down here 
since 1971,” he said. “I know meat.” 

I asked him if there was any technique to the cutting, and he said, 
“When you cut, you don’t press. You move the knife in a sawing 
motion. The meat cuts better that way. Now we almost always have to 
get the bones out. The meat would taste better with the bone in it 
because the bone has more flavor than the meat. But the people today 
don’t want to cut around the bone.” 

Down the way, Frank Madera, the fish butcher, was carving up a 
tremendous swordfish with a large knife. “You want to know how we 
cut the portions?” he asked. “In the past everybody got the same 
portions. Two years ago we changed and wanted to make things 
different in the Oak Room. So we give the Oak Room about two 
ounces more of the fish. The same with the meat. Our normal portion 
is about eight ounces, except scallops are about six. For the Oak Room 
we give them about ten ounces. The most popular fish in the Plaza are 
salmon, Boston sole, and red snapper. We serve about a thousand 
salmon steaks a week here. We serve that like crazy. We don't bring in 
any frozen fish except shrimp. We order two hundred to three hun- 
dred pounds of it a day. We have to get it frozen.” 

Eric Riley, the soup and sauce man, was in a bright and cheerful 
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mood. He stood over a ninety-gallon kettle of chicken stock. “The idea 
is to let it simmer,” he said. “If it boils too fast, it changes color.” 

There were eight kettles of varying sizes. Soup was being made in 
each of them. “We've got four restaurants,” he said. “So we make a 
half dozen different soups a day.” 

Riley led me into a chilled room where big pots of soup and sauce 
were stored. There was onion soup, chicken consommé, beef con- 
sommeé, New England clam chowder, Manhattan clam chowder, lobster 
bisque, cream curry with mussels. There were also two big containers 
of tomato sauce and some mint sauce. “A small restaurant or hotel 
wouldn't do this,” he said in a carefully modulated voice. “They would 
make it all new every day. But we couldn't keep up.” 

I returned to the chef’s office, where Greubal, one hand pressed 
against his temple, was reviewing menus. “I make the menus up here 
for each of the restaurants,” he explained. “Every three months I try 
to change them a bit. Basically I leave the popular things on them and 
I replace the less popular ones with new dishes. I’m in the process of 
going through the Edwardian Room and changing a few things. 
Smoked scallops are going. They’re not doing too well. A menu is an 
extremely sensitive issue because the guest really dictates what you sell. 
I arrived here in 1985 and I took a look at the Oak Room lunch menu. 
It had corned beef hash on it. I said, ‘What is this?’ That’s a breakfast 
item, and I didn’t think it had any business being on a luncheon menu. 
So I immediately took it off. Well, that nearly set off a revolution. 
Guests went absolutely berserk, and they began to complain to man- 
agement. So I had to stick it back on. I can’t figure it out, but that hash 
dish is one of our most popular luncheon choices. In the Palm Court 
there was a chicken dish with mayonnaise. I nixed that, and it was the 
same story. In this hotel I’ve learned that there are some dishes that 
you just don’t mess with.” 

Greubal estimated the number of meals per day according to the 
number of occupied rooms. Even though upwards of eighty percent of 
the meals served in the restaurants were to local people not staying in 
the hotel, management had found that it could reliably predict the 
quantity of meals to be served according to the number of guests. “We 
have quite good forecasting,” Greubal said. “You know your room 
counts, and there’s a formula. As a rule sixty percent of the rooms will 
have breakfast here. You should get at least thirty percent of your room 
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count for lunch or dinner. I don’t know why, but that’s a formula that 
tends to work day in and day out. It’s amazing.” 

When I asked Greubal what could go wrong in the kitchen, he 
mentioned soups going sour and dishes burning, but he said those 
weren't what really worried him. “The biggest headache,” he said, “is 
you lose electric power. That's bad. We've also had the kitchen flood 
when some pipes broke. When there’s a heavy rain, water often leaks 
into the kitchen. These things you get used to.” 

“Is a meal ever totally ruined for a function?” I asked. 

“If that happens, you can pack your suitcase,” he said. “That should 
never happen. You learn to prepare your food early and give yourself 
enough lead time so you can fix it if something goes wrong. If a soup 
goes sour or something is overseasoned, you do it over. If it’s a little late, 
you serve another drink. My philosophy is you get the complaints that 
way, but it’s better to serve quality rather than not serve it right.” 


I rook a break and walked around the perimeter of the hotel. I 
stopped for a bit and admired the flags. On the five flagpoles outside 
the main entrance flapped the Australian flag, the Japanese flag, the 
Czechoslovak flag, the American flag, and the Plaza flag. On the roof 
of the hotel, as always, were two Plaza flags and an American flag. 

The flag room was on the banquet level, in a small closet near the 
Blue and White Suite. The hotel owned a hundred and thirty-seven 
flags, give or take two or three. Every so often an old one would wear 
out and be discarded or someone would donate a new one to the 
collection that he would like to see flown outside the Plaza. The room 
housed the flags of many of the world’s countries—Bolivia, Chile, 
China, Cuba, Iraq, Mali, France, Haiti, Iceland, Libya, Ethiopia, Peru, 
Turkey, Trinidad, Norway—and a goodly number of U.S. state flags. 
There was also the presidential flag, the papal flag, the Red Cross flag, 
the United Nations flag, and the United Fund flag. 

Even the flag of the Soviet Union had fluttered on one of the poles 
in 1960, when Nikita Khrushchev came by for a reception given by the 
Togo delegation to the United Nations. The attitude of other guests 
toward Khrushchev was simple and direct: they didn’t like him. The 
Russian leader wasn’t too proficient at keeping his cool either. When 
he got riled because he had to wait for an elevator, he was jeered by 
the crowd in the lobby. Khrushchev simply stuck out his tongue. 
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The flags were twelve feet by eighteen feet and were made out of 
nylon. They were changed every day by one of the lobby porters. An 
assistant lobby manager kept a flag log that showed which flags had 
been flown each day and why. The main reason was to welcome a 
guest of prominence from that country or state. If there was a bagpip- 
ers’ convention, the hotel would make sure to put up the Scottish flag. 
When a French tour group was staying at the hotel, the French flag 
would be waving outside the doors. “We try to be promotional and 
respectful,” one of the assistant managers said. “If there’s nothing 
specific happening, the flags will be flown at random. Sometimes I'll 
fly the Austrian flag or the Polish flag just for kicks. We get complaints 
now and then. We’ve occasionally had someone put a flag up upside 
down. There’s a chart in the flag room to show how they should look. 
We also get complaints when we've got the flags out there and it starts 
to rain. Sometimes we forget. You’re not supposed to fly flags in rain. 
We also won't fly a flag in anything over a fifteen-knot wind. That'll 
rip it to shreds. It’s important having those flags out there, but like 
everything else, it can be a pain, too.” 


THE permanent residents of the Plaza were hardly ever seen. Al- 
though many of the employees seemed to know one fact or another 
about them, nobody knew all that much. Their pasts seemed shrouded 
in mystery. “Oh, they’re pretty strange,” one of the bellmen told me. “I 
generally stay away from them.” A maid said, “The trouble is they 
don’t think they’re guests here. They think they own the place.” 

Plaza guests were normally a floating population, staying a day, a 
week, and then disappearing. But the permanent residents never 
left—and wouldnt, in all likelihood, until they died. Of course, they 
had a reason to stay. They were living in a classy hotel and paying a 
pittance. They had moved in many years ago, after World War II rent 
control laws were enacted in New York that forbade landlords from 
hiking the rents of residents with long-term leases. Each of them paid 
less than five hundred dollars a month for a suite that cost at least that 
much per day. All of them were believed to be quite well off. One of 
them, I was told, got brokerage statements from sixteen or seventeen 
different firms. The hotel, nevertheless, had no choice but to grit its 
teeth and tolerantly collect the dismal payments. 

A few decades ago there were couples among the permanents, 
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though as time passed and husbands died the group dwindled to a 
collection of widows. Years ago they were referred to as “the thirty- 
nine widows of the Plaza.” Today they numbered four. 

Sadness is frequently a dominant emotion of widows, but the Plaza 
women always appeared to draw on a deep reservoir of spunk. One 
still heard tales of Mrs. Frank Stanley Freeman, whose father was one 
of the country’s first radiator makers. Her husband, a banker, died on 
their honeymoon in 1887, and she never bothered to remarry. She 
lived in the hotel for more than thirty years until death claimed her at 
the age of a hundred and three. Though she gadded about, enjoying 
conversations with many different men, she believed it was a waste of 
time to talk to women. On her hundredth birthday she got a telegram 
from President Eisenhower. It seems she voted for the first time—for 
Eisenhower—when she was ninety-nine. 

One of the best known of the widows was the lusty Clara Bell Walsh, 
a descendant of a wealthy Kentucky horse family. She moved into the 
hotel the day it opened, which was two years after her marriage to 
Julius Walsh, Jr., who owned a streetcar line in St. Louis. A great horse 
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aficionado herself, she traveled for years with a vanful of horses to 
endless races, collecting an impressive pile of trophies. Her husband 
died in 1922, but she continued to live in her four-room suite, which 
was decorated with pink draperies and old English hunting and racing 
prints, until she succumbed to a cerebral hemorrhage in 1957. 

Soup was part of the spell the hotel held over Clara. She thought the 
Plaza’s chicken soup was the tastiest in the world. Known for her tart 
tongue and her abundant charm, she was fond of giving frequent 
parties. The only thing she drank was Kentucky bourbon straight. She 
was well acquainted with the show crowd. She would leave her hotel 
door open from five o’clock on each evening, and people like Mae 
West and Ed Wynn would come by. In March 1957, three months 
before her death, the hotel gave her a birthday bash and invited a 
couple of hundred guests. Those who showed up included Mary Mar- 
tin, Richard Halliday, Dame Sybil Thorndike, and Ethel Merman. 
Among other odd distinctions she enjoyed, Walsh was one of the two 
women permitted to have their hair cut in the barbershop. Mary 
Martin was the other. 


CHAPTER TEN 


man said. “It’s answering the phone and trying to meet re- 

quests. It’s about cribs and rollaways and mostly about king- 
size beds.” The man was Joe Schneider, director of reservations. He 
was thin and pale, with a bald pate and a somewhat bilious stare. He 
hunkered before a computer terminal in his rather drab office, posi- 
tioned in a corner of the hotel’s second floor. Through a sizable glass 
window he could watch the reservations staff. Seven steely-eyed agents 
sat like telephone operators, headsets wedged on their heads, their 
hands pecking away at computer keyboards, inputting names, dates, 
and special requests. It was impossible to satisfy everyone, for the 
preferences of guests were relentlessly alike. 

Everyone, Schneider said with a smile, wanted a view of the park, 
though some of them backed off when they learned the price. It cost 
between $50 and $75 more a day for a room that allowed its occupants 
to peer down on Central Park than it did for a room overlooking Fifth 
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Avenue, which cost $50 to $75 more than a room with no view at all: 
Most guests, however, shut their eyes to the price differentials and 
stuck with their requests. 

“So many people want that park view,” Schneider told me, nibbling 
on his nails and keeping one eye trained on the pulsating activity 
among the reservations agents. “But we get all types. Some people 
want quiet and to face the interior courtyard. Some want to be away 
from elevators. Some are terrified of heights, and so they insist on a 
low floor, though most people want to be as high as possible for a 
better view. There are always special requests. Some people are allergic 
to feather pillows. Some want refrigerators for medicinal purposes. 
Something like eighty percent of our guests ask for king-size beds. 
Only a few people ever ask for twin beds. People ask about pets. A few 
people want pianos in their rooms. We turn them down because of the 
noise factor. Quite a few cribs are requested. We have about a dozen 
of them, and we have maybe eighty rollaway beds.: During heavy 
periods, like Thanksgiving and Christmas, we make it a point to rent 
some more beds to satisfy the demand.” 

Business fluctuated dramatically according to the day of the week, 
Schneider said. Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday were the busiest 
days. Thursday and Sunday were the valley days, when the hotel 
would like to drag people in off the street and force them to take a 
room for the night. Every Wednesday a room-occupancy forecast was 
distributed by the reservations department to the hotel staff. It was 
their bible, telling them the expected occupancy for the next ten days, 
as well as giving a ninety-day estimate. Those counts determined staff- 
ing and supplies. In a hotel the most expensive cost was labor, and so 
having just enough manpower was critical to profitability. 

Most weekday bookings were made forty-eight to seventy-two hours 
in advance; the weekend tourist business was normally booked a week 
or two ahead of time. Schneider said that there were also as many as 
ten walk-ins a day, people who simply turned up at the front desk 
looking for a room. Most times they could be accommodated. Once or 
twice a year someone would show up who held a reservation, and the 
hotel was full. (Despite common mythology, hotels don’t routinely put 
aside a room in the event the President of the United States or Sting 
walks in off the street without any prior alert.) When that happened, 
the Plaza quickly found the guest a room at an equivalent hotel, paid 
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for the transportation there, paid for the room for a night, and also 
picked up the cost of one telephone call. Sometimes, when New York 
was jam-packed, the hotel had to engage in frantic searching to dig up 
a room and wound up with a substitute that was of less-than-equivalent 
grandeur. On a couple of occasions a guest bound for the Plaza found 
himself sleeping in the Howard Johnson’s motor lodge. 


“You really see a lot of messy clothes down here,” said laundry 
manager Leonard Labonia. Then he noticed a crescent-shaped gravy 
spot on his own shirt. He gave a cramped smile. “And I wasn’t even 
including myself.” 

The laundry room, wedged deep into the far reaches of the sub- 
basement, was always hot and noisy. To get to it, you had to walk 
through what seemed to be miles of dark, labyrinthine passages that 
had the feel of the lower decks of an oil tanker. Aproned waiters and 
porters from the kitchens hurried through the passages, transporting 
meat or bread or ice. One man had a huge slab of beef on his shoul- 
der; sweat was pouring down his brow. 

The department did so much washing that Labonia sometimes felt 
as if he were annexed to one of the washers, tossing in there with the 
detergent. He had a pudgy head, and sported a bushy mustache. He 
was an extremely good-natured man, who once ran a commercial 
laundry and then became a salesman for a laundry-equipment com- 
pany based on Long Island. Among his many clients was the Plaza. 
When the company he worked for found itself going to the cleaners 
and had to enter bankruptcy proceedings in 1987, the job of laundry 
manager opened up at the Plaza. Labonia applied and got it. 

Outside his small office big chattering machines stretched away into 
the distance. Laundry workers moved back and forth, their faces drip- 
ping sweat, their clothes drenched. Everyone was in a hurry. Squads of 
workers waited impatiently for clothes to wash and dry, and then 
retrieved them. Fluttering fingers smoothed out towels and sent them 
through automatic ironers. There was more than a million dollars’ 
worth of equipment in here, Labonia said, mopping his face as he 
stood watching clothes tumble in one of the big washers. 

Laundries are vital to a hotel. If linen can’t be cleaned efficiently, 
rooms can’t be made ready, and guests can’t be accepted. “The laun- 
dry is one of the most important places in a hotel,” Labonia said, 
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wiping some hair from his forehead. “If you don’t have a laundry, you 
can just forget it. No laundry, no hotel. ’m not kidding.” 

The laundry handled three kinds of work. There was the basic hotel 
laundry, which involved seventy thousand pounds of bed and table 
linens a week; the valet service, which took care of guest clothing; and 
the staff uniforms, a category that included the suits and dresses worn 
by anybody in the managerial ranks. “Let me show you where it starts,” 
Labonia said, and he led me into a square room half a flight up from 
where the washers were whirring. There was a meta! chute that emp- 
tied into one corner of the room; beneath it was an immense pile of 
dirty bedding. Along two walls of the room were chutes with numbers 
marked on them. A laundry worker was bent over another giant pile 
of wash; methodically he picked through the mountain and hurled 
items into one or another of the numbered chutes. 

“What we have in the hotel is a central chute that goes all the way to 
the eighteenth floor,” Labonia explained. “The maids collect the sheets 
and pillowcases, and then the houseman on the floor drops. them 
down the chute. My man down here separates them by category and 
shoots them into the appropriate chute here. There are six categories: 
sheets, pillowcases, facecloths, hand towels and bath mats, bath towels, 
and rugs. I’ve got three chutes for sheets, and boy, I need them. 
They’re my big category.” 

At times, he said, things arrived in the laundry that he didn’t expect 
and wasn’t particularly happy to see. Every so often a maid, for some 
reason, tossed a vacuum cleaner down the chute. There were days 
when newspapers came fluttering down. Once a Snoopy dog came 
down that a woman guest had treasured since she was five. It had been 
tangled in the sheets. The woman just about did a jig when she got it 
back. On still another occasion a can of Ajax cleanser came thundering 
down the chute. “It sounded like an atomic bomb when it hit,” one of 
the laundrymen said. “Ka-boom! Scared the daylights out of me.” 

After it was sorted, the laundry dropped into wheeled hampers. 
When the hampers were full, they got weighed on big scales set in the 
floor. Each one ought to weigh three hundred pounds. The washers 
had a six-hundred-pound capacity, so two hampers filled them up. 
There were three of these washers, as well as two smaller ones for 
employee uniforms and guest clothing. 

We moved to the floor below, where I stepped out of the way of a 
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man pushing a laundry hamper. “Coming through, coming through,” 
he shouted. “The wash must come through.” 

“All tablecloths, sheets, and pillowcases go straight from the washers 
to the ironers,” Labonia said. “The smaller stuff goes to the dryers. I’ve 
got four one-hundred-pound dryers. Uniforms go through a steam 
tunnel on a hanger, so I don’t need to press them. Then we’ve got 
automatic folders. When the linen comes out of them, my people put it 
on racks. Each floor has two racks. When an empty one comes down, I 
send up a full one. They go up starting at eleven o'clock in the 
evening. Same time each day. That way the maids don't have to call me 
all day—where are some more sheets, some more rugs. It’s all based 
on occupancy—what we call the par allotment for each floor. If we’re 
fifty-three percent full, I give them a rack that’s fifty-three percent 
full. This is scientific stuff down here.” 

Labonia sailed into another room, where the dry cleaning machine 
stood. He glanced at a clothesline of uniforms and suits. “Here’s a 
security,” he said. “Here’s a manager. Here’s an Edwardian Room. 
Here’s public relations. We do them all. We'll do an employee’s uni- 
form every day if he wants. But he’s got to get it to us. If a guy wants 
to be a bum, he can be a bum. If he gives it in, we clean it. I like a tidy 
employee. But what can I do? I can’t rip the clothes off somebody’s 
back so I can clean them. I mean, really! What can I do about a bum?” 

Over time Labonia had learned to expect pretty much anything in 
the laundry. Some fussy guests wanted all their lingerie returned on 
hangers. Occasionally he got ratty underwear with holes in it, and then 
the guest complained the laundry had ruined it. Even if he knew 
better, Labonia always took the position that the guest was right. If he 
said his underwear was ruined, then the hotel agreed to pay for fresh 
shorts. Labonia would never forget the woman who sent down a 
metallic skirt with starburst pleats in it for pressing. “here must have 
been fifty pleats in it,” he said. “We told her no way, because you have 
to block and iron every pleat individually. But she insisted. We had 
one guy work on it for two and a half hours. It was absolute murder. 
That’s the sort of thing that makes this job so challenging.” 


IN onE of the cubicles clustered behind the front desk, John Walker, 
the front-office credit manager, was going over the day’s check-ins. His 
job was to monitor guest accounts to make sure the hotel had a suitable 
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method of payment for every room. “We always have minor credit 
problems,” he said. “Major ones are pretty rare. Every night, when I 
go over the accounts, there are small things. The imprint of a credit 
card may not be clear and we can’t read the number, so we have to 
have the guest come down and redo it. Or there might not be enough 
credit available on a card. When that happens, another card or cash 
will have to be offered to supplement the card.” 

When there was a real credit problem, Walker's goal was to contain 
the spending. If the owed amount was less than five hundred dollars, 
Walker just instructed the guest to leave, and the hotel absorbed the 
loss. If the debt was above five hundred, then the police were called. 
In the two years that Walker had had this job, he had summoned the 
police only once. 

There had been times, though, when unpaid debt escalated well 
beyond the five-hundred-dollar barrier and no call was made to the 
police. There was no point. The guest had already fled. One time a 
man checked in who asserted that he was a prince from Saudi Arabia. 
Walker attempted to confirm his standing with various embassies, but 
was never able to validate the man’s contention. Nevertheless, the 
supposed prince was allowed to stay at the hotel for about two months 
and ran up payments of nearly fifteen thousand dollars on credit 
cards. When the cards reached their limits, Walker called the attachés 
of the prince. They were slow to respond, so a security man was 
instructed to double-lock the room. The prince and his secretary 
stormed down to Walker's office and made a big show of protesting 
the treatment they were getting. Some associates came by and paid the 
outstanding debt, and the prince was allowed to continue his stay. 
That was a mistake. Several days later the royal guest departed unan- 
nounced, stiffing the hotel for fifteen hundred dollars. “I’ve always 
wondered why people like that would pay so much for so long,” 
Walker said. “He paid us a lot more than he conned us out of. The 
comptroller here told me that I would have the most problems with 
people who stay the longest and pay the most. And he sure was right.” 

Credit managers learned telltale signs that were fairly reliable in 
alerting them to potential skippers. I made a stop at the office of Anna 
Chatzithomas, the hotel’s overall credit manager, and she patiently 
filled me in on some of the tricks. Skippers, she said, always charged 
everything to their room and ate just about all their meals in the hotel. 
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“Your normal guest would have a dinner or a lunch, and definitely 
breakfast, in the hotel,” she said. “The person who's not going to pay 
will eat everything here. And they'll use a lot of room service. And it 
always starts the minute they check in. They want to get all they can, so 
they race that clock. When you see meal after meal after meal being 
charged to a room, you know something’s really fishy.” 

One of the more bizarre credit cases happened a couple of years 
ago. A walk-in with no reservation registered under the name James 
Levin. In two weeks he ran up over two thousand dollars in charges. 
The credit department tried to contact him, but he didn’t respond to 
the messages left for him. Security was sent to double-lock the door. 
That night Levin asked Richard Lebowitz, the assistant manager on 
duty, why he couldn’ get into his room. Lebowitz asked Levin how he 
planned to pay. Levin said by American Express. When Lebowitz 
checked American Express, the response was to “pick up’—meaning 
the card should be confiscated. Lebowitz told Levin he couldn't get 
into his room until he came up with some money. 

About an hour later one of the Plaza security men who had inven- 
toried Levin’s room was climbing the stairway when he saw someone 
coming down carrying a metallic suitcase that was the same as the one 
in Levin’s room. The security guard stopped the man and asked him 
why he was using the stairs. The man said the elevators were broken. 
The security man knew they weren't. He radioed for backup. When 
Levin got down to the lobby, four other security men had gathered. 
Levin assumed a karate stance. He made a lunge to get through the 
revolving doors and broke the glass. Finally the five men were able to 
restrain him, and the police were called. Levin, it seems, had retrieved 
his suitcase by kicking down the door to his room. He was a first- 
degree black belt. Months later Lebowitz got a call from the Los 
Angeles police department. It turned out Levin, whose real name was 
James Pittman, was wanted for murder as part of the so-called Billion- 
aire Boys’ Club, a sinister group of rich kids who had turned to crime. 
Lebowitz was flown out to testify when the case went to trial. 

Most credit problems were tamer than that, and sometimes they 
were unintentional results of a guest’s steady run of bad luck. A few 
years ago a young woman, just out of college, checked into the hotel. 
Her heartfelt intention was to become a writer. Within a matter of 
days she bought a television, a typewriter, a drawing desk, and a 
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computer. She stayed for a few months, pecking away at her writings, 
while the unpaid portion of her bill mounted until it exceeded five 
thousand dollars. Security double-locked the door and seized her com- 
puter and other possessions to help bring the bill down. “We even 
have her magazine articles that she couldn’ sell,” a security man told 
me. “All the stuff is still in the storage room. The last I heard, the 
woman was living in Massachusetts. When she left here, she swore that 
she was going to pay us back. I guess we'll have to see.” 


ON THE Fifty-eighth Street side of the hotel, just before the entrance 
to the Oyster Bar, was Shapero’s, the busiest of the Plaza shops. There 
was no pharmacy in the hotel, but Shapero’s, with its full supply of 
over-the-counter drugs, functioned in that capacity as well as it could. 
When I first stopped in there, my attention was engaged by the wide 
assortment of gifts: perfumes, stuffed animals, metal race cars, lug- 
gage, football mugs, postcards, even some Russian collector boxes that 
cost up to five hundred dollars apiece. I was also impressed by the 
wide selection of foreign newspapers. Each week, I was told, the store 
sold four or five copies of Pravda. 

“Cigarettes and newspapers are the big things, followed by candy 
bars and magazines,” Jeff Harbison, the manager of Shapero’s, told 
me. He went on: “About twenty percent of our business is health and 
beauty aids. People forget toothpaste, so we move a lot of that. No slur 
on the restaurants, but Pepto-Bismol is a big seller here.” 

Harbison pointed out several shelves full of merchandise toward the 
front of the store. “We’ve got a whole collection here of Plaza items, 
maybe a dozen or so items with the hotel’s name on them,” he said. 
“They’re very popular. The biggest seller is this I Slept at the Plaza 
sleepshirt. It’s fifteen dollars. The next best one is the gold key chain, 
which is six ninety-five.” He showed me a three-minute oil-and-bead 
timer with the Plaza name on it. If you turned it upside down, the 
beads would tumble toward the bottom, the last one reaching there in 
about three minutes. The price was eleven eighty-five. 

“What would you use it for?” I asked Harbison. 

“Nothing,” he said. 

Harbison mentioned that the best thing about his job was the oppor- 
tunity to see celebrities. “I’m star-struck,” he said. “So I collect auto- 
graphs, allegedly for my son.” In recent times he said he had gotten 
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the signatures of Anthony Perkins and Michael Spinks. Perkins, proba- 
bly most famous for his role as Norman Bates in Psycho, was one of the 
more conspicuous patrons of Shapero’s. He was a highly predictable 
shopper. He would saunter into the store, dressed in jogging clothes, 
and stand in front of the card rack by the door, methodically reading 
all the greeting cards. Then he would drift over to the counter and 
purchase two rolls of SX70 Polaroid film. “I used to be at the register 
when he came in,” Harbison said, shooting me a mischievous look, 
“and he'd always go through that same routine. Don’t ask me why. 
When he came to the counter, I would always say, ‘Yes, Mr. Perkins.’ 
‘Of course, Mr. Perkins.’ “Thank you, Mr. Perkins.’ Then one day he 
gave me a sly smile and said, ‘You know, you don’t have to call me Mr. 
Perkins. You can just call me Norman.’ ” 


CHAPTER ELE VEN 


the graveyard shift was starting. It was just after midnight, and 
already one of those nuisances that always seemed to develop as 
soon as he reported for duty had manifested itself. This time a guest 
had been discovered beating up his girlfriend. To complicate mat- 
ters further, the man turned out to be a movie star of no small 


Fes Night manager Dan Sharp was hardly delighted with how 


stature. 

Glenn Goerke, one of the assistant managers, who was about to 
knock off for the day, filled Sharp in on the details. The incident had 
come to light when one of the bellmen passed by the room and heard 
a woman’s frantic screams. The bellman notified a security man, who 
sprinted to the room and rapped on the door. A great deal of yell- 
ing and crying was going on inside. The security man unlocked the 
door and discovered the couple flailing at each other. He pulled them 
apart and told the man he was removing the woman to safety. The 
woman was escorted to a room on another floor. Instructions were 
given to the hotel operators not to put through any calls to her and not 
to give the room number to anyone. Once she calmed down, the 
woman placed a tearful call to her mother in California, telling her 
about the incident and mentioning that the man had her plane ticket 
and wallet, so she had no way of returning home. Her mother ar- 
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ranged to have a prepaid ticket waiting for her at the airport for a 
flight the next morning. Meanwhile, arrangements were made with 
the assistant manager so the woman would have adequate cash to pay 
for a cab to the airport. The hotel was giving her the other room free. 
How the fight started was unclear to Sharp, but that didn’t matter. His 
responsibility would be to keep the combatants separated. 

“Does she have bruises?” Sharp asked Goerke. 

“She said her arm hurt her,” he replied. “Her mother wanted a 
doctor called, but she didn’t want one. We'll have to wait and see.” 

“Okay,” Sharp said, and he muttered something to himself. 

“I’m sure you'll be hearing from him,” Goerke added. “He told me 
he won't give up her belongings unless he can speak to her.” 

“Great,” Sharp mumbled. 

“Have fun,” the assistant manager said with a half-pitying glance, 
and he left for home. 

Scarcely audibly Sharp groaned, “Why is this happening to me? I’ve 
got so much paperwork to do. Couldn’t he have beaten her up during 
the day?” He had barely managed to get the complaint out when the 
phone rang. It was the movie star. Sharp shifted in his seat. “I under- 
stand,” he said. “No, I haven’t had a chance to get through to her... . 
I understand. . . . Yes, I’ll let you know as soon as I can. . . . Yes, that’s 
right. Pll let you know. . . . Okay, fine. Pll call you.” 

Hanging up, Sharp said, “He’s really obnoxious. What a night!” 

Clearly he was in for a battle of wills, but he couldn’t think about it 
right now; he had to find a spare phone. “We’re running pretty close 
to full,” he explained. “I’ve got fourteen expected arrivals and four 
rooms. Not all of those arrivals will show up, but more than four 
might. I’ve got one suite that’s in perfect order except it doesn’t have a 
phone. Thus, if I can find a working phone in one of the out-of-order 
rooms and move it there, I’ll have another bed I can rent.” 

Scooping up a pager and a clutch of room keys, Sharp headed off 
for the elevators, and I went with him. He was not in the mood for 
chatter. The lobby was still bustling with people. Sharp threaded his 
way through the crowd and took the elevator to the fifth floor. He 
unlocked the door of room 572 and cautiously entered. “Often when I 
come to check an out-of-order room, I find an employee there,” he 
said. “When an employee stays late, we sometimes let him stay in an 
out-of-order room. That’s why I don’t just shoot in.” 
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The room was empty, however. Upside-down chairs lay on the 
unmade bed. A drapery was missing. There was no phone, either. 
Sharp put his hands on his hips and tried to suppress his annoyance. 
“Well, I struck out here,” he said. “Let’s go next door to 570.” 

It wasn't any tidier, but there was a phone. Sharp picked up the 
receiver and dialed the operator to check that it was working. It was. 
He disconnected it. It was pretty dusty, so Sharp carried it into the 
bathroom, where he washed it off. He then took it up to room 637, the 
otherwise available suite, and plugged it in. “I could get someone from 
the building department to do this,” Sharp said, “but I like to do these 
things myself because then I know they get done right. Okay, let’s go 
back downstairs and see if we’ve got any nut cases.” 

Graveyard duty could get to you. Nobody particularly liked it, Sharp 
being no exception, but everyone had to cut his teeth on the shift for 
at least a year before moving up to more pleasing hours. Sharp was in 
his early twenties, and his only other hotel experience had been an 
internship at a Holiday Inn in Niagara, New York. There was no end 
to the strangeness of life in the hotel during the early hours. The 
contrast with the day shift could scarcely have been sharper. During 
the day you dealt with well-behaved business travelers and occasional 
kings and queens. You had a full staff to handle all the little tribula- 
tions that came up. At night you had a skeletal staff, and you dealt 
with weirdos. It was a lonely time, when psychic wounds opened up. 
Sharp was thankful that he was nearing the end of his tenure. 

When he got back to his office, Josie Peterson, a fair-haired young 
woman who was one of the check-in attendants, came in and told him, 
“I just checked in this guest to a room that shows vacant, and the door 
is double-locked. So I had to move the guest to another room.” Sharp 
picked up the phone. He called the double-locked room to see if it 
might be occupied. Nobody answered. Next he phoned security and 
advised them of the situation. “It’s probably a problem with the lock,” 
he said. “Boy, do I need that room. Any way you can get it fixed 
tonight?” 

He hung up and a call came in. It was the movie star. He was hot. 
He wanted to be put through to his girlfriend. When Sharp explained 
that he couldn’t do that, the movie star said he wanted to talk to her 
mother. Sharp said he would save him the trouble and call her himself. 
As he dialed, Sharp said, “He sounds real drunk. He says he’s not mad 
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or going to hurt her, but I think he’s b.s.-ing me. He’s had too too 
many. No doubt about it. This man is plastered.” 

When the woman’s mother answered, Sharp said, “This is Dan 
Sharp at the Plaza. I just had a conversation with Mr. , and he 
wanted to talk to your daughter. I didn’t want to put him through to 
her without your permission. I feel she’s been put through enough, 
and it’s late here. He said he wanted to know what to do with her 
plane ticket and driver’s license.” 

The mother told Sharp to call the daughter and ask her. 

Sharp misdialed and woke up someone else. He profusely apolo- 
gized. He tried again and got the girlfriend. She said she didn’t want 
to talk to the movie star, but would like security to attempt to retrieve 
her possessions. 

“Okay, I'll tell them,” Sharp said. He shook his head. “I could easily 
develop an incredible headache from this,” he said. “If that guy thinks 
I’m ever going to one of his movies again, he’s dead wrong.” 

Brian Andrews, the assistant manager of the Oak Room, who had 
worked the graveyard shift before Sharp, came by to chat with Sharp, 
now that the bar had closed. “Well, we had one drunk tonight,” he 
said. “He went around to all of the waiters trying to order something, 
but we cut him off. I gave him a complimentary Perrier, but he just let 
it sit there while he stewed. Then a woman came up to me and said 
there was a man roaming around the ladies’ room. Sure enough, there 
was. The funny thing is he wasn’t drunk or anything. He said he was 
just looking for his girlfriend. We got him out of there fast.” 

“I’ve got a guy beating up his girlfriend on my hands,” Sharp said. 

“Interesting,” Andrews said. 

Andrews had endured some rowdy nights of his own. He had been 
on duty the evening the Playboy Club closed down, and the Bunnies 
and some male colleagues rented a couple of suites to hold a final-night 
party. As the drinking intensified, a decision was made by the males to 
stage a panty raid on the Bunnies. The Bunnies, in rather limited attire, 
tried to evade their pursuers by scampering through the lobby. An- 
drews called the police, and the whole contingent was kicked out. 
Another time he got a call concerning a disturbed guest. He contacted a 
security man, and the pair went up to her room. She was a woman of 
about thirty-five, not at all bad-looking, but definitely odd. There were 
five trays of orders from room service standing in the room, all un- 
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touched. She had a robe on and announced to Andrews and the 
security man that she had something she would very much like to 
show them. Whereupon she whipped open her robe and exposed her 
quite adequate breasts. The bug-eyed Andrews, envisioning the rapid 
decline of his hotel career, decided that they better get out of there 
pretty quickly. Before they reached the exit, the woman darted into 
the bathroom, locked the door, and declared that she was going to kill 
herself. They tried to pacify her while the police were summoned. 
Once the cops arrived, the woman was extracted from the bathroom, 
and taken away to a hospital for a look at her head. 

At times, inevitably, suicidal guests succeed at their intentions. Ho- 
tels, perhaps because people feel anonymous there, seem to be as 
popular as bridges as settings for suicides. Some hotels average two or 
three a year. A general rule of thumb, though, is that the more 
luxurious the hotel, the lower the suicide rate. The Plaza doesn’t get 
more than one every couple of years. The last death was in 1986. 

Harvey Robbins, who was then the night assistant manager, was 
unlucky enough to discover the body. He had noticed that the room 
bill was a day overdue. Following procedure, Robbins called the guest. 
That was about ten o'clock in the evening. There was no answer. 
Thinking perhaps the person was dodging the hotel management, he 
made his way up to the room and knocked on the door. There was no 
response. Using his passkey, he unlocked the door. The inside bolt 
lock was on, however, and he couldn’ get in. Robbins called security, 
and a man came up and drilled the lock. He pushed the door open, 
and as Robbins subsequently put it, “I didn’t have to see any further. 
The odor was unbelievable. I just about barfed. The security man 
peered in and saw the body and practically gagged himself. This was 
real gross-out city. We called the police, and they took over.” 

The woman—she looked to be in her early twenties—had knotted a 
sheet on the outside handle of the closet door and then flung it over 
the top of the door. It appeared that she then clambered atop a chair, 
fashioned a noose from the sheet, fitted it around her neck, and 
jumped. With most people the plan wouldn't have worked, because 
the top of the closet door was not high enough, but the woman was so 
short that she succeeded. She had been dead about twelve hours when 
she was found, and her body had turned black from head to toe. She 
had left a note saying she wanted her mother to care for her five- 
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month-old son. She complained that she couldn't find work and still 
care for her child. Some days later a man showed up at the hotel 
inquiring about her. Apparently he was a boyfriend and perhaps the 
father of the child. The hotel simply informed him of what had hap- 
pened and gained no more insight into what had been the darkness of 
the woman’s life. 

As it happened, the suicide occurred in one of the cramped, single- 
bed rooms on the seventeenth floor. In the months following the 
death some of the hotel employees developed their own theory of the 
tragedy. They whispered that the woman must surely have killed 
herself because the room she had was so depressingly small. They 
began to call it the suicide room. 


“l’vE got to get some chow or I’m going to faint,” Dan Sharp an- 
nounced to the desk attendants. “Let’s go down.” 

“I’m not going to argue with that,” one of the women said. “I’m all 
in favor of immediate food.” o 

Three good-humored, outgoing women covered the front desk dur- 
ing the night shift and helped Sharp with the voluminous paperwork: 
Maria Furboch, Josie Peterson, and Atsede Elegba. They were all 
starved. It was two forty, a little past the time when front-office people 
normally took their meal break. Sharp rarely had anything else that 
might pass for a full meal except what he ate at this ungodly hour, so 
taking a break a few minutes late went right to his stomach. A frozen 
look had come across his face. He set aside some printouts he had 
been poring over. They reflected the charges of all the current guests, 
and he had to check that there were no errors. “You always find a few 
mistakes,” he said. “I just now found one rate running at twenty-one 
hundred dollars a day, and it should have been two hundred and ten. 
I would say that might have annoyed the guest. So I'll correct that in 
the computer before it gets posted.” 

While Peterson kept watch over the desk, Sharp and the others filed 
down to the basement and picked their way to the kitchen. A night 
chef hung around until three, making meals especially for the early 
hour workers. The selections tonight were knockwurst, a veal patty, 
and eggplant. Sharp decided to take a chance on the patty. 

Balancing trays, the group trooped back to the office, arranged 
plates wherever they could fit them, and dug in. There was nothing 
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approaching formal dining on the graveyard shift. The four of them 
got along well, and there was a seamless jollity to their evenings. A 
portable radio was flicked on, and soft rock music enlivened their meal. 

They talked about the characters who try to check in in the early 
morning. On one occasion an older woman without a reservation had 
shown up wearing platform shoes and a beehive hat, with long springs 
protruding from it as if they were antennae. As she spoke to the 
attendant the springs kept swatting the attendant in the face. She was 
accompanied by a man who was less weird, but who was not exactly 
normal. They were given a room, stayed several nights, and paid their 
bill in full. 

All of the attendants pretty much hated the hours, for they forced 
them to lead a rather reclusive life. Josie Peterson, however, saw the 
graveyard shift differently from the others. Her ambition was to be- 
come an actress, and the only way she could appear for auditions was 
to have a night job. A lanky, blond woman with a pealing laugh, she 
came to New York from Montana, with high expectations that were 
meeting stiff resistance. “When I first moved to New York in June of 
1986, I went out on auditions a lot,” she told me. “It’s dwindling now. I 
think I have a mediocre agent. I’m looking for a new one. I like 
classical theater, but I’ve auditioned for a lot of soap operas. I’ve yet 
to get on. I wasn’t sure what I was getting into when I came here. 
You know, since I’ve been on the graveyard shift I’ve seen three 
assistant managers come and go. Nobody wants it. But I don’t want to 
get off it.” 

There had been a prolonged period of peace at the front desk—no 
check-ins or checkouts—but at four fifteen two young men presented 
themselves, and Peterson ducked out to handle them. 

“Have you got a room?” one of the men asked expectantly. His face 
was filmed with sweat. 

Peterson slowly looked the pair over. Neither of them seemed to be 
more than eighteen or nineteen. They were wearing badly wrinkled 
clothing and appeared to have been drinking. They had no luggage. 
Peterson assumed they had probably missed the last bus back to New 
Jersey. “I’m sorry,” she said with a sigh, “but we're full up. But you 
might want to try the Sheraton Center.” The teenagers looked at her 
mistily, thanked her for the suggestion, and filed out. 

Once they were done with their meals, Sharp and the others began 
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ripping apart express checkout bills that had just arrived from the 
high-speed printer in the accounting office. They stuffed the bills into 
envelopes. Two bellmen waited for them. It was their job to slip them 
under the room doors. 

“This is the intellectually stimulating part of the job,” Peterson said. 
“We all can’t wait for it.” 

As they stuffed envelopes they talked about kids. 

“T can’t stand kids,” Furboch said. 

Sharp said, “I think it’s nice when they’re other people’s kids so you 
can say good-bye to them.” 

“I once had a nightmare that I had children,” Peterson said. had 
twelve of them. I didn’t know where they came from. But I knew they 
were mine because they all looked like me. And they were screaming 
and getting into the fridge.” 

“Wow,” Furboch said. “Scary.” 

It was past five o’clock now, and a window washer started cleaning 
the revolving doors in the lobby, pulling a squeegee carefully down the 
glass. Then he moved to the store windows and attacked the grime 
there. A porter hung up the Friday event schedule on the wall across 
from the front desk. A call came in to Sharp from a very anxious 
woman who needed to leave at six in the morning in order to catch a 
flight, but her shoes had not been returned from the laundry. They 
were black pumps, a small size. Could she have them immediately? 

Sharp put down the receiver and gave an audible groan. The laun- 
dry was closed for another hour, so he would have to go down there 
himself and root around for the shoes. I went with him. “This is one of 
the annoying things that come up,” he said on the way. “The laundry 
doesn’t get something back and it’s late and the guest is leaving early 
and so I get stuck with it.” 

When he arrived at the laundry, which was dark and silent, Sharp 
checked the shoe-shining area. There were no shoes at all in evidence. 
He unlocked the laundry manager's office and poked about in there. 
“Where would I go if I were a pair of shoes?” Sharp asked himself. 

No shoes presented themselves in the manager's office, so Sharp 
locked the door and searched the outer area. 

“I know where shirts and trousers are,” he said. “That’s what I 
usually have to look for. Unfortunately, this is the first time I’ve had 
to look for shoes.” He searched in the valet area. Nothing. “Where 
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would they keep shoes?” he asked no one in particular. “I’m stumped.” 

Exasperated, Sharp gave up and headed back upstairs. He would be 
forced to tell the guest that the shoes would be sent to her. “These are 
the sorts of things that waste your time at night,” he said. “It’s not quite 
as glorious as the day. There’s a lot more crap at night.” 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


HE telephone room was squarish, with tables arranged around 
the perimeter. Computer terminals and phones sat on top of 
the tables. To get to the room, I had to take the elevator to the 
second floor, find the right service door, and ring a bell next to an 
unmarked entryway. Maddy Vutrano, the telephone manager, and 
Mary Sullivan, the late-shift operator, were nursing mugs of coffee 
and shaking their heads over a call that Vutrano had just picked up. A 
throaty voice had said, “You're a conniver. You're a thief. Drop dead.” 

“Those are the crackpots you get at these hours,” Vutrano said 
wearily. “Why does someone need to say that? It makes no sense.” 

She was a hearty, good-natured woman with reddish shoulder- 
length hair. She had worked a stint as an operator for New York 
Telephone before coming to the Plaza. Her proudest moment had 
come when a guest from Mexico called and said he was feeling ill. 
Vutrano said she would get a doctor, but he insisted that it wasn’t that 
serious. He sounded bad, so Vutrano called the doctor anyway. When 
he arrived, the man was close to death, but quick medical attention 
saved him. In gratitude he sent Vutrano a gold coin, which she has 
always treasured. 

A willing sound, and Vutrano punched a button and said, “Hello, 
the Plaza, may I help you? . . . Okay, I’m ringing the room.” Then she 
turned to me. “We have no limitations on when we put someone 
through,” she said. “If someone calls at three or four in the morning, 
we ring through to the room unless someone gives us instructions not 
to ring. When we ring a guest room, it rings six times and then comes 
back to the board as a don’t-answer. I keep a traffic report of calls. 
Sometimes we get seven hundred to eight hundred calls an hour. We 
can handle up to about a thousand. Among other things, we take three 
hundred to five hundred messages a day for guests.” 


Another call came in. Sullivan took it and put it through, but there 
was no answer and no message. “I know who that is,” Sullivan said. 
“She called before. It’s this woman looking for her husband. She 
called, and he wasn’t in at two in the morning. Then she called back 
and wanted to know if there was a particular function here—I forget 
the name she gave me—but it wasn’t on the list. So this guy is in hot 
water. He wasn’t smart enough to put a do-not-disturb on his calls. 
Then she would have assumed he was sleeping—and sleeping alone. I 
think there’s going to be fireworks when she gets hold of him.” 

“We get a lot of pranks,” Vutrano said. “We’ve gotten calls from 
someone saying he’s in the next building and there’s someone dan- 
gling out of a window. We have to check it out, of course, but it’s never 
true. We get bomb threats. We have to take those seriously. Usually 
they’re fakes, though once security found a liquid bomb in one of the 
maids’ pantries.” 

It was six fifteen. Sullivan checked some well-thumbed sheets and 
began making wake-up calls. The Plaza wake-up service included the 
time and the temperature. Someone would call the weather bureau 
and post the latest weather on a board. Sullivan glanced at it. “Temp 
41. Hum 76.1. Hi 50s. Partly cloudy.” She dialed. “Hello, Mr. Grant. 
It’s six fifteen, forty-one degrees, and enjoy your day.” 

Vutrano got up and poured herself a cup of coffee. “On a normal 
day we get two hundred and fifty to three hundred wake-up calls, 
about half of them at seven in the morning,” she said. “We have a 
clock in the room that we can set to go off every fifteen minutes to 
remind us to make the wake-ups. We get wake-ups all day long. Noon. 
Five in the afternoon—we get about ten of those a day. They’re for 
people who want to take a nap and be roused for dinner.” 

The operators knew from experience that some people were ex- 
traordinarily hard to get up. Either they slept with earplugs or were 
hard of hearing or knew a slumber that air-raid sirens wouldn't pene- 
trate. If a guest had stayed at the Plaza before and was known to be a 
sound sleeper, the operators would put a red dot next to the name to 
remind them to make an additional wake-up call or two. 

The normal procedure was that if there was no answer to a wake-up 
call, the operator would try the room again in five minutes. If there 
was still no answer, the room number was reported to security and a 
man was dispatched to see if everything was okay. In the movies there 
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would be a dead body sprawled on the floor, a pool of blood next to it. 
At the Plaza, more often than not, there was an empty room, and se- 
curity would report to the operator staff that the person was up and 
out. Occasionally security would open the door, and the guest would 
walk out of the shower naked, never having heard the phone because 
of the thunder of the water. Once, a security man got no answer, and 
the chain was on the door. He cut the chain and found a woman in the 
room passed out on the floor, drunk. 

“Good morning, sir,” Sullivan said now. “It’s six thirty. The tempera- 
ture is forty-one degrees. Enjoy your day.” 


THE comings and goings at the front desk were spasmodic, bursts of 
checkouts for a couple of minutes, and then nothing. 

It was nearly ten, and security was preparing to sneak the abused 
woman from last night out of the hotel and get her into a cab to the 
airport. Arthur Hoyt, the security director, was commanding the drill. 
He called the movie star’s room and told him that his girlfriend was 
still in New York, either at another hotel or at a friend’s apartment— 
he wasn’t sure which—and that she had phoned to say she wanted her 
wallet. The movie star said he wouldn’t give up anything until he had 
spoken to her. All right, Hoyt said, wait by the phone; he would call 
her and have her get in touch with him. This was to ensure that the 
man remained in his room while Hoyt escorted the woman out. 

Hoyt took the elevator to the woman’s room. She quickly opened the 
door after he identified himself. She was a blonde, quite young, 
dressed in casual slacks and a striped blouse. Hoyt’s plan was to take 
her out the Fifth Avenue entrance. He had stationed several security 
men in the lobby, and just outside the main entrance, with instructions 
to keep an eye peeled for the movie star. 

As Hoyt and the woman moved briskly through the lobby the secu- 
rity director glanced furtively from side to side. There was no sign of 
trouble until he began ushering her through the revolving doors. Just 
at that moment a security guard frantically waved him back. Outside, 
at the bottom of the stairs, stood the movie star. Either he had not 
swallowed Hoyt’s story or he had become suspicious when so much 
time had elapsed without a phone call from the woman. 

“Go back in. Go back in,” Hoyt hissed to the woman. “He’s out 
there.” But it was too late. She had been seen. Hurriedly Hoyt went 
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ahead and put her into a cab. Before he could get the door closed, the 
movie star was leaning in, trying to coax her into staying. A look of 
vexation came across the woman’s face. She became snappish. “Leave 
me alone,” she said firmly. “Just leave me alone. I’m going.” Hoyt told 
the man that she didn’t want to speak to him, he had better let her be. 
The man stopped his harangue. Hoyt slammed the door shut, and the 
cab took off. The movie star climbed into his limousine, which had 
been idling out front, and took off as well. 

“I know where he’s going,” Hoyt said. “He’s going to follow her to 
the airport. But it’s not our problem anymore. We can only worry 
about it until they’re off the premises. But I'll tell you what I think. I 
bet they’ll make up. It looks to me just like a classic lovers’ spat.” 


THE King and Queen of Sweden would be arriving soon, and Har- 
vey Robbins, the guest relations manager, wanted to get his rooms set 
up early. As he did every morning, Robbins was reviewing the rooms 
assigned to arriving VIPs on a computer terminal on his desk. As he 
went down his VIP sheet he stopped at one name. “Here’s a wedding 
couple,” he said. “We'll be nice to them—if it’s really their wedding 
night. Sometimes people say it’s their wedding night, and it isn’t. You 
can tell by the nature of their arrival and how they treat each other. 
I’ve seen a lot of fakes. They lie so they get treated a little better and to 
pick up some free champagne.” Returning to the screen, Robbins said, 
“Okay, here we go. Here we go. Let’s get this show rolling. Ross goes 
to room 921. You're in there. Whew. Whew. Room 934 we'll give to 
Roman. Okay, you're in there. Now we’re going to 935. Guido’s going 
to get that. You’re in there.” 

When he was done with his assignments, Robbins had to make sure 
he had ordered enough flowers to decorate the rooms of the day’s 
quota of VIPs. “This is going to be a heavy flower day,” he said to 
himself. Flowers were ordered from Rialto Florist, on Lexington Ave- 
nue and Fifty-eighth Street. “It’s the only twenty-four-hour, seven- 
day-a-week florist in New York,” Robbins said. “And they make very 
nice displays. They make a fortune off me.” 

A young couple dressed in jeans approached Robbins and asked 
him if they could look at a deluxe suite and a single room. Robbins, 
saying he was too busy to show them himself, offered them keys to two 
unoccupied rooms they could look at. They walked briskly off and, 
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about a half hour later, returned. Handing over the keys, the man 
asked, “Now what are the prices on those?” 

Robbins said, “The deluxe suite is nine hundred dollars, and the 
single for two people is two hundred and eighty dollars.” 

The woman sputtered, “Is there a different category of suite? You 
said that was a deluxe.” 

“Yes,” Robbins said. “There’s a junior, medium, and a deluxe. A 
medium is seven hundred dollars, and a junior is five hundred.” 

“Do they connect to two bedrooms?” she asked. 

“No,” Robbins said. “Only the deluxe and some of the mediums. In 
fact, only two of the mediums.” 

Slightly fazed, the man said, “Okay, I'll let you know.” 

As they pushed through the revolving doors, Robbins said, “Those 
people are never coming here. I can tell by now. A lot of people are 
afraid to say that’s too much money for them. So they start asking a lot 
of questions. About fifty percent of the people who look at a room 
don’t ever take it. I can usually tell which ones will and which ones 
won't. Everyone wants to see rooms at the Plaza. They come up with 
every imaginable excuse. My grandmother’s coming next July fourth. 
Can I see a deluxe suite? My rich cousin is jetting in from Bulgaria. 
May I see a nice room? They never say, Can I see a room for myself 
for curiosity? I’d let them. But they’ve always got these stories.” 

Robbins returned to his screen and began blocking out rooms for a 
group of Japanese visitors from an environmental agency. He was 
meticulous about whom he put where, and he explained why. “The 
Japanese have very special protocol. The highest-ranking official has 
to be on a higher floor than the others, and then the next-ranking guy 
has to be above the ones below him. That can be rough to do, but this 
is working out great. I’ve got the top guy in 1501, the next one in 808, 
the next one in 703, and the next one in 605. Beautiful! Japan is the 
only country we’ve encountered that is like that, except some of the 
Germans are fussy. Mercedes-Benz, in fact, is the most rigid company 
on protocol. They are incredible. The highest guy in the company has 
to have the highest floor as well as the largest room. A lower guy can't 
be in a bigger room on a lower floor. They would go nuts if the top 
man went into one of his men’s rooms and it was two or three inches 
larger. So I’ve got to know dimensions, everything. The Mercedes- 
Benz people, I’m sure, bring rulers with them.” 
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Lou Corrozola, an assistant manager, poked his head in and asked if 
he could take one of the flower displays. “What's up?” Robbins asked. 

“A man in 911 is not happy,” Corrozola said. “He says if this is a 
renovation, he can’t imagine what the rooms used to look like. He’s 
just extremely disappointed. We've already adjusted his rate from 
eleven hundred and forty to nine forty.” 

“You think flowers will make him happy?” Robbins said. 

“Ivll help,” Corrozola said. 

“Okay, take a bunch.” 

“Can I take one for the mantel? It’s a two-bedroom.” 

“Take ’em away,” Robbins said. 

I was surprised to hear that a rate had been lowered because of 
disappointment and asked Robbins if that was customary procedure. 

“If a guest doesn’t like his room, we will automatically adjust the rate 
by up to twenty-five percent,” he said. 

“But what if they’re bluffing to save some money?” 'I asked. 

“We don’t take the chance,” Robbins said. *, 

Now Robbins started yelling into the phone at room service. A 
cheese tray that was to be delivered to a room had not been sent up, 
and the shop that made cheese trays was closed. “I want the cheese 
tray,” Robbins shouted. “I don’t want excuses. Excuses I get plenty of.” 

The arrival of the king and queen was getting near. The Secret 
Service—there were agents from both the United States and the Swed- 
ish Secret Services swarming around the hotel—had completed their 
preparations. They had physically inspected the Presidential Suite, and 
earlier today a bomb-squad dog had sniffed inquisitively around the 
premises, finding nothing of any interest. The suite had also been 
swept for listening devices. As an added precaution, Secret Service 
men had taken the rooms directly above and below the suite to guard 
against interlopers burrowing through the floor or ceiling. Fresh flow- 
ers were awaiting the king and queen, along with a bottle of Dom 
Pérignon Champagne, which had been ordered by Donald Trump 
and was accompanied by a card with his personal greeting. 

A call came to Robbins’ office. The king and queen had left the 
South Street Seaport early and would arrive at the hotel within five to 
seven minutes. Robbins slammed the phone down with a bang and 
shouted, “Five to seven minutes. Let’s get out there.” 

Robbins and several lobby assistants moved like jackrabbits toward 


The living room of the 
sumptuous Vanderbilt Suite. 
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the Fifth Avenue doors. “I hope they’re done cleaning the red carpet,” 
one of the assistants said. “They were still at it five minutes ago.” 

When Robbins got outside, a porter, his face flushed from work, was 
busily vacuuming the carpet, which used to be literally rolled out once 
the dignitary it was meant for arrived; now it was nailed in place in 
advance. Robbins peered critically at the rug. Something disturbing 
suddenly dawned on him. Although the carpet ran from the revolving 
doors all the way to the bottom of the steps, it didn’t extend out to the 
curb, where the king and queen would be disembarking from their 
car. “Hey, where’s the other piece of carpet?” Robbins asked. “It’s 
supposed to go to the curb.” No one seemed to know. Robbins sighed 
deeply and looked at the sky. Turning on his heels, he dashed off to 
housekeeping. Within minutes he reappeared with a roll of red carpet 
slung over his shoulder. Kneeling down, he unfurled it and spread it 
out on the sidewalk, patting it down to smooth it. “You’ve got to do 
things yourself around here to get them done,” he said. 

The additional piece was coated with lint, so Robbins had the porter 
hastily vacuum it. Soon it looked spotless and luxurious, ready to 
receive the steps of royal feet. 
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Jeffrey Flowers and Hud Hinton walked into the lobby and sol- 
emnly arranged themselves before the revolving doors. This was not 
their favorite post, and they both looked a little anxious. Flowers 
examined his suit scrupulously and adjusted the rose in his lapel. They 
would greet the royal couple there in the lobby. A photographer, who 
had been hired by the hotel to take publicity shots of the welcome, 
trotted over to Flowers and asked him what he should shoot. “Just 
focus in on the greeting of the king and queen,” Flowers told him. 
“They’re not going to stay here long.” 

A crowd of about thirty people had trooped into the lobby, antici- 
pating the arrival. They were very dressy, for the most part, though 
there were a couple of giggling young women in shorts and one sour- 
faced man in jeans. A second, larger crowd milled around the front 
steps of the hotel—a shifting, leaning, chattering group of people. 
Every time a car pulled up, necks craned for a look. 

Finally a long black limousine slid to a stop, and all eyes fastened on 
the couple as they were helped out of the car. They smiled and 
nodded at the crowd. They were a pleasingly handsome pair. The king 
had a wide, leathery face, and dark, short-cropped hair. The queen 
had shoulder-length blond hair, good eyes, and a nice face. She gave a 
warm smile. 

First to greet them was Malin Hammer, the sales manager, who 
curtsied and presented the queen with a dozen long-stemmed roses. 
Then the couple made their way up the stairs and through the revolv- 
ing doors, where Flowers and Hinton waited. “We’re happy to have 
you with us,” Flowers said with hand outthrust. 

“Happy to have you with us, King,” Hinton said with great solicitude. 

“Thank you,” the king said in a strong resonant voice. 

“Thank you,” the queen said. 

There was a burst of flashes from the photographer’s camera, fol- 
lowed by polite applause from the crowd. The greeting was over. 
Enveloped by Secret Service men, the king and queen walked in stately 
fashion to the elevators and were whisked to the Presidential Suite. 

As they vanished in the blur of dark suits, Hinton looked slightly 
discomfited. He said to Flowers, “I held his hand too long. I was 
waiting for the photographer, and he didn’t snap. Did you notice the 
king looking at me as if he was wondering, What is wrong with this guy?” 

“Ah, it was a cinch,” Flowers said. “Ho hum, another king.” 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


ATURDAY. For all the pitched anticipation of the arrival of the king 
and queen, now that they were checked into the hotel the staff 
didn’t expect too much work related to their stay. The main con- 

cerns were that elevators be reserved for them when they came and 
went, and that any request for service be granted top priority. Other- 
wise, the only worry was that nothing embarrassing should happen on 
the premises that the king and queen might hear about. Little things, 
though, kept cropping up from the Swedish entourage. Unknown to 
the hotel when the bookings were made, the king and queen preferred 
to sleep in separate bedrooms. That had created a slight stir. The 
bedroom the queen took was adjacent to the room where her cham- 
bermaid would sleep. However, there was no door between the two 
rooms. Hence, the building department had to have some men go up 
and erect a screen at record speed to give the queen the privacy she 
was accustomed to. Malin Hammer had already been off to the jeweler 
with Her Majesty’s chambermaid’s watch for a new battery. A Secret 
Service man had contacted Harvey Robbins to inform him that the 
flowers in the Presidential Suite struck him as droopy and ought to be 
replaced. Robbins brought up new ones. 

The latest request was now in the hands of Elizabeth Allen, a sales 
manager, who was pulling out strands of her hair down by the front 
desk. The assistant to the king wanted to take some gifts home for 
friends, but being busy with assorted duties, he didn’t have the time to 
shop for them, so he wanted the hotel to take care of the errands. 
Allen stared at the list: “Light sweaters for jogging, ten yellow towels 
(Cannon or Fieldcrest), Canon 35-mm automatic camera with flash, 
walking shoes (same as ones he has in his room), and a Spalding 
Executive right-hand sand wedge.” 

“I can’t believe this,” Allen said. “I’m sitting here getting ready for a 
Japanese group that’s about to arrive like any second, and I get this 
call. This is nuts. I can’t do this. Who is this man? What are these 
presents? What does he mean, shoes like he has? Who knows what 
kind of shoes he has? Am I supposed to be watching everyone’s feet?” 

“Calm down, Elizabeth,” one of the front-desk attendants said. “This 
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is always the way it goes with this kind of people. They farm out 
everything. They don’t even do their own sneezing.” 

“How do we know what he wants to spend?” Bill Dougherty, the 
assistant manager on duty, asked. “This stuff could cost a thousand 
dollars, easy. Does he know what a good sand wedge costs?” 

“I don’t know what he wants to spend,” Allen said. 

The staff talked a bit about dispatching a lobby assistant manager to 
do the shopping, but views diverged. 

“That’s nuts,” Allen said. “The person would have to go to a half 
dozen different stores. It'll take forever.” 

“Okay. Here’s what we'll do,” Dougherty said. “I'll have one of the 
lobby assistant managers call and find out his budget. Then we'll see if 
we can call the stores and order the stuff over the phone and have 
them deliver it here. And somebody’s got to go up to his room and 
look at his walking shoes so we know what he’s talking about.” 

“All right,” Allen said. “Let’s try it. But this is really asking a lot.” 

JEFFREY Flowers and Hud Hinton lived in the hotel. That was a New 
York custom, I was told. Hotel managers, to do their jobs right, need 
to live in close proximity, and yet their pay is not high enough for 
them to afford an apartment in midtown Manhattan. So most resided 
in their hotels. Hinton, along with his wife and two children, occupied 
a three-bedroom suite on the seventh floor. Flowers and his family 
lived in the magnificent eighteenth-floor penthouse. 

Flowers had mixed feelings about living in the hotel. The good side 
of it was he never had to worry about commuter traffic, and he had an 
unbeatable view. “The downside of living here is you’re never out of 
the hotel,” he told me. “You're always under scrutiny. Everyone knows 
if you're in or out, so there’s a lack of privacy. Sometimes I go seven or 
eight days and never leave the building. That's a little strange.” 

The two men were supposed to have the weekend off, though they 
could be reached if anything of importance came up. A rotation sched- 
ule determined which of the senior department heads would run the 
place on the weekends. That person moved into a room in the hotel, 
was entitled to eat free in any of the restaurants, and in return had to 
tackle any problems that occurred. This weekend the rotation had 
turned up Howard Hardiman, who was normally working with num- 
bers in the accounting department. The assignment required someone 
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fleet of foot. Before the weekend was out, he had to complete a 
fourteen-page report critiquing the hotel’s operations. 

Hardiman was a lean man. His face was angular, and he had widely 
set eyebrows and a neat mustache. He was placid and easy to get to 
know. “You get this duty about twice a year,” he said. “By now I’ve had 
it four or five times. Usually it’s pretty routine, but you have your 
occasional crises. On one of my previous stints there was a family from 
London staying here who reported their daughter missing. That was a 
mess. She had gone with her sister to the Palladium. Her sister came 
back, but she didn’. I had to inform the police and everything, and try 
to calm some very upset parents. They were off the wall. This was not 
something I do much of in accounting. Well, the next day at noon she 
finally showed up on her own. She was grounded for the rest of the 
trip and probably even after they got back to London.” 

With things relatively quiet, Hardiman said he was just going to 
cruise around and try to fulfill some of his weekend requirements. 
“Mostly I'll be praying nothing awful happens,” he said. “I’m really not 
interested in dealing with trouble.” 


THE banquet staff was terribly busy. A phalanx of workers was 
spread throughout the cavernous Grand Ballroom, in the midst of the 
final preparations for the reception and dinner tonight for the king 
and queen. A big banquet took weeks of planning and many hours of 
setup. The Plaza staff had begun transforming the ballroom at seven 
in the morning and didn’t expect to be finished until at least five. 
Socrates Alexander, the silver-haired director of catering, and Paul 
Nicaj, the assistant director of banquet waiters, were wandering 
around to see how things were going. “The dinner is pretty simple,” 
Alexander told me, “but the executive chef will give the king and 
queen’s table a special touch. You don’t take this kind of affair lightly.” 

Alexander had the duty of arranging some of the most expensive 
functions in New York. Saturday, for instance, was a popular wedding 
day at the Plaza. Fifty or sixty couples a year held their weddings in the 
hotel, including Steve Ross, the head of Warner Communications, and 
Dr. Robert Jarvik, the inventor of the artificial heart. Richard Nixon 
had held the wedding reception for his daughter Julie and David 
Eisenhower at the Plaza. The hotel, though, was far from fussy, which 
made for a curious mix of clientele. Back in the late 1960s the Plaza 
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was the setting for the wedding receptions of the sons of reputed crime 
figures Vincent Napoli and Carlo Gambino. Some law-enforcement 
officials contended that the Plaza had departed from its normal proce- 
dures in not requiring the reputed criminals to sign contracts or fur- 
nish seating lists. The hotel retorted that lots of guests were treated the 
same way. No doubt the catering people then were well enough in- 
formed to know that the mob never gave out seating lists. 

Saturday was also the day for birthday parties or anniversary bashes, 
held in one or another of the function rooms. The Grand Ballroom 
was usually booked by a dinner dance or a ball. The Plaza hosted 
Brooke Astor’s book party, the National Review's twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary, and Truman Capote’s amply publicized Black and White Ball. 

Nothing in recent years quite matched that ball. Since he had been a 
small boy Capote had always wanted to throw the biggest and grandest 
party, and he finally did it on the evening of November 18, 1968, 
choosing the Plaza because, like many others, he felt it had the only 
beautiful ballroom left in New York. Everyone wore black ar white, 
and masks were mandatory. Katharine Graham, whose family owned 
the Washington Post, was the guest of honor. Five hundred people 
showed up and had a memorable time. The Museum of the City of 
New York read enough significance into the event to subsequently 
install some of the masks from the party in its collection. 

A young brown-haired woman was walking around the ballroom 
checking tablecloths. She seemed satisfied with the first few, and then 
her mood changed abruptly. “Ugh, this one is not even,” she said with 
a huff. “We’re going to have to go around and check every table. I 
knew this was going to happen. Every table had better be checked.” 

I noticed a couple of workers rehearsing their golf swings with 
imaginary clubs. One of them was also practicing what he would say 
should he happen to bump into the king or queen. “Your Majesty,” he 
intoned, “it’s a pleasure to serve you. How about I get you a drink? 
Will it be Blue Nun, or is a beer fine? By the way, if you ever need 
anything done at the old castle—clogged toilet, leaky faucet—just give 
me a jingle.” 


From the back of the Palm Court came a commotion of sounds: low, 
then steadily rising dissension vibrating the air. A middle-aged man 
and a somewhat younger woman had had too much to drink and were 
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not doing well at concealing their inebriation. He had shaggy gray 
hair, a rufous beard, and a hawk nose, and was wearing a sport coat, 
dark slacks, and white sneakers. The woman was pale, with delicate 
features, and her long brown hair was piled up on top of her head and 
fastened with bobby pins. She had on jeans and a baggy blouse. Their 
present request was for more champagne, but the waiter demurred. 
The hostess came over and offered to serve them some complimentary 
cookies and milk. The man didn’t take kindly to that. He barked a few 
unpleasant remarks. 

“You know, I’m a handicapped person,” the woman said snippily. 
“You're prejudiced against the handicapped. I’m going to sue.” 

“I didn't notice you were handicapped,” the hostess said. 

“What the hell do you think this is for?” the woman said, and she 
reached under her chair and held up a cane. “To hit people with?” 

“Don’t make me answer that,” the hostess said, and she turned on 
her heel and returned to her station. 

Jumping up from his chair, the man stomped after her to renew his 
attempt to be served. His face glowered. In a paroxysm of anger he 
began shouting, “Listen, lady, this is not about us. This is about the 
hotel. We’ll have what we want. Now, for the last time, that will be two 
more splits of champagne. Send them over.” He raised two fingers to 
reaffirm the order and went back to his seat. He bent over to the 
woman, and she laughed at something he whispered in her ear. 

By now Hud Hinton, on call this weekend because of the royal visit, 
Howard Hardiman, and Arthur Hoyt had arrived on the scene. While 
Hinton and Hardiman waited by the entrance Hoyt went over and 
shook the man’s hand, exchanged some pleasantries. He seemed to 
calm the man down. The tone of the conversation, at any rate, suddenly 
became more cordial. The man mentioned that he was a good friend 
of Donald Trump’s, and Hoyt said that was wonderful. Returning to 
Hinton’s side, he reported, “I think they'll go quietly.” 

He had barely gotten that prediction out when the man, wobbling 
slightly, mounted the little stage in the center of the Palm Court, sat 
down at the piano, and began playing an entirely unrecognizable tune. 
He hummed along with the music, his body swaying from side to side. 
The woman began to click her fingers. Two rather aged women, 
sipping tea near the stage, looked wonderingly at the performer, pre- 
sumably disappointed with the quality of the morning’s entertainment. 
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The problem was becoming worrisome. Hinton and Hoyt had been 
alerted that the king and queen would be leaving the hotel shortly. 
They would be walking by the Palm Court, and it would be unfortu- 
nate if in passing, they noticed a drunken guest playing the piano. 

“Maybe we should get Secret Service and have them yank his ass out 
of here,” Hinton said. 

“No. No,” Hoyt insisted. “Let me handle this. I know drunks.” 

“Arthur’s so diplomatic about these things,” Hinton said. “Not me. I 
lose my cool. I just want to throw out people like that.” 

Some guests lingered, transfixed, to see what would happen next. 

Hoyt sauntered over to the piano and bent over. “Hey, you're really 
playing well,” he told the man. 

“Well, thank you,” the man responded. 

“But we’ve got one problem,” Hoyt said. “You’re a friend of Donald 
Trump’s..” 

“That's right,” the man said, and he began to chew at his lower lip. 

“Well, this is a union shop and you can get in trouble for playing 
and Mr. Trump will get in trouble.” 

The man drew back rigidly. He gave a searching look. “Gee, I didn’t 
know that,” he said. “I don’t want that to happen.” 

With that, he meekly left the stage and sat down once again at his 
table. He said something to the woman, who nodded slowly. 

Hinton went over to Hoyt and said, “Get the check to them right 
away, and let’s try to get them out of here.” 

At that moment the king and queen came walking past the Palm 
Court. Hoyt and Hinton each took in a breath. The man and woman 
stayed put. “Okay, we’re fine,” Hinton said. 

A few minutes later the couple rose and decided to leave. As they 
moved past Hoyt and Hinton the man said, pointing to the hostess, 
“By the way, fire that lady over there.” 

“Okay,” Hoyt said. “We'll do that.” 

The woman said, “And you have to be fired, too. Right away.” 


A WOMAN in early middle age, her tallowy blond hair waving, walked 
by the Palm Court with her dog, which was yipping frantically. “Si- 
lence, Brutus,” she reproved the dog. “Show some respect, or Mommy 
doesn’t bring you here ever again.” The scolding did no immediate 
good; Brutus continued his yipping. 
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The extent of the pet presence in the Plaza is not widely realized. 
On some days, however, one might be led to believe that the hotel is 
really a large pet shop, since there are so many animals wandering 
amid the potted palms and mink coats. Most hotels frown on the idea 
of pets staying in their rooms. The Plaza’s long-standing unwritten 
rule has been to welcome—or at least tolerate—small animals. The 
informal definition of small has been dogs weighing less than twenty- 
five pounds, which would put the cutoff at about the level of a cocker 
spaniel. The definition, though, stretches remarkably, depending on 
the significance of the guest—or pet. If Rin Tin Tin wanted a suite, he 
could have it. In fact, a fifty-pound cheetah once stayed at the hotel 
under the supervision of the wife of the President of Kenya. 

Pets, however, are not allowed in any of the dining rooms. Other 
arrangements have to be made. There was one couple who ate dinner 
every Friday in the Edwardian Room. They came with their poodle. 
They also came with a baby-sitter for the poodle. While they dined, the 
baby-sitter and the poodle sat in the lobby and listened to the music 
from the Palm Court. The dog was fond of show tunes. For many 
years the Plaza offered special meals for dogs: a breakfast of corn 
flakes, lukewarm milk, an egg yolk, and cottage cheese; and a dinner 
of raw chopped beef, beef broth, spinach, and a roast-beef bone. 

There have been times when as many as thirty-five dogs lived at the 
Plaza. One of the most famous dog guests was a Boston bull owned by 
Mrs. Benjamin Kirkland of Philadelphia. He was trained to fetch jew- 
els. Each evening he accompanied a maid to the office to collect a 
leather case containing the jewels his owner planned to wear that 
evening. He would then obediently carry it back to her in his mouth. 

At times the pet policy had made for more than just a curious 
atmosphere. Soon after the hotel opened, Princess Lwoff-Parlaghy, 
one of the world’s best-known portrait painters (she did Kaiser Wil- 
helm six times), moved in. She had a deep animal enthusiasm. When 
she visited the circus one day, she became attached to an adorable lion 
cub, which she eventually obtained and brought to the Plaza. The 
rather nervous manager cajoled her into renting a separate room for 
the cub and convinced her that keeping a trainer around was a smart 
idea. The lion did sneak out once into the third-floor corridor and had 
a look around, but he didn’t eat anyone. After three years the lion 
suddenly died. A funeral service was held for him in the hotel. 
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When he was in town, Lassie always liked to stay at the Plaza. (I say 
“he” because Lassie was always a male dog, even though the character 
was female.) He rode about the city in a limo and stayed in a three- 
hundred-and-eighty-dollar-a-day suite. A Pinkerton guard trailed him 
on his excursions to protect him against vicious and stray dogs (people 
he didn’t worry that much about). For his meals he got sirloin steak in 
a silver bowl from room service. According to employees who served 
him, Lassie was considered to be quite a good guest. His trainer tipped 
rather well. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


tuxedo on and his hair was neatly in place, even though it was a 

couple of hours before the dinner guests would arrive. He sat 
in the back of the room, in one of the leather booths. Some of the 
waiters were old, acrid fellows, who laughed bitterly at the pampered 
guests, but Cristina, who had perhaps served more meals in the Oak 
Room than any other man, was as cheerful as ever. You would proba- 
bly have to be to build up the longevity record he had—forty-nine 
years at the Plaza. 

It was pleasant sitting in the darkness of the back of the room. The 
place was quiet except for an occasional passing employee reporting 
for duty. Cristina was feeling relaxed and put his feet up. A tall man 
with short white hair, he had a squeaky voice and an agitated manner, 
as if he were always about to pluck a fly out of someone’s soup. “My 
first job was at a French restaurant on Fifty-fifth Street,” he told me. “I 
was there four months and then I came to the Plaza and I’m still here 
forty-nine years later. I’ve always been in the Oak Room. It’s like I was 
born to work this room. I started out as a busboy and became a waiter 
in a year and a half. That was fast. It used to take four years then to 
become a waiter, but I was ambitious. I worked long hours and I 
cleaned those tables fast. You had to bus cocktails, the whole menu. 
While I was a busboy I began to learn the menu. It used to change 
every day. Now the menu stays the same for months. There’s nothing 
to learn. But it used to be murder. That menu killed a lot of waiters.” 

He reflected for a moment, then continued, “I was a waiter for quite 
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a few years. Then I became a captain. As a captain you were in charge 
of a station and so many waiters. The captain took the order and 
carved anything. The waiter served. They got rid of the captains in 
1977. Now it’s just waiters and managers. The manager seats you, and 
the waiter takes it from there. After the captains were eliminated, I 
became a wine steward for a couple of years. I was put in charge of the 
bar. Then I became maitre d’ a few years ago. I’m basically in charge 
of the place at night. I seat people and I do a lot of service. I know 
plenty of people and they want special things and I’ll have them made 
for them. In other words I'll go off the menu for my regulars. And I 
work the door. I greet people. I cover every angle of this room.” 

Cristina explained how the guests had changed over the years. “I 
watch the late movie, and I see all the stars,” he said. “I used to see 
them all here live.” He shook his head. “We used to get all Hollywood 
people, Presidents, the best. Now it’s more commercialized. The travel- 
ing businessman. And a lot of groups. One week it’s all Italians. Then 
the next week it’s all Australians. For a while we got a bunch of 
Japanese groups. I love my job. But it’s a changing world. I miss the 
stars.” He leaned forward and lowered his voice. “Get this story. Mil- 
ton Berle was here one day, and I went over and said, ‘Hello, Mr. 
Berle. What is your pleasure?’ I don’t know what made me say that. 
And he said, ‘Marilyn Monroe.’ I thought he was kidding. And then 
she walked in. They were having dinner. I should have made a note of 
what she ate, but I was so excited about seeing her that I didn’t notice.” 

I asked Cristina what made a good waiter. 

“Names,” he replied right off. “You have to know the names. I know 
hundreds of names. And the important thing is the service. You 
should remember what a steady guest likes. You should know what he 
likes as a cocktail. Then when the guest comes in, you say, ‘Do you 
want the usual?’ When I was a waiter, I used to write this down and 
memorize it. And you keep your eye on every table. Each waiter here 
works nine tables at a time. Back when I did it, we had six. But in my 
time it was hard being a waiter. I had to serve everything off the silver. 
Now it all comes on the plate. It’s easy. You just serve the plate.” His 
eyes got wide. “Basically a good waiter has to like his job. That’s what 
makes a good waiter. I wanted to be a waiter so bad, it hurt. We had a 
cocktail list this thick.” He spread his fingers wide. “You had to know 
so much. Now you don’t have to know as much.” 
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A couple of tieless and coatless men headed for the Oak Bar. Cris- 
tina jerked his head up and watched them with a child’s bewilderment. 
“I used to see George Cohan,” he said. “Ethel Merman hung out a lot. 
Mary Martin. Now it’s a different story. There’s not the same sort of 
star today. Over at that bar you see people in jeans. They used to 
dress. Ray Milland was here. Charlie Chaplin. John Wayne. They were 
great actors. Now a guy makes a movie with a lot of violence and blood 
splattered all over the place. And he gets five million bucks. Forget it. 
That’s no actor. The actors are on the late movie.” 


Every chair at every table that could be squeezed into the Grand 
Ballroom had been spoken for—six hundred of them—and an addi- 
tional three hundred people would be seated in the nearby Terrace 
Room. To make them feel more a part of the royal banquet, closed- 
circuit television cameras had been set up. The entrance foyer to the 
ballroom had reached a peak of crowdedness. A pianist, harpist, flut- 
ist, and bassist were playing classical music. People were, eddying 
slowly, gawking at each other and at the high-ceilinged room. 

Secret Service men walked about in the disorder. Like the guests 
themselves, they were got up in black tie. In an affair this large it was 
hard to keep track of who was not a threat, and who might well be. To 
help, hotel officials who would be wandering in and out of the kitchen 
were pinned, that is, they were given small metal pins to affix to their 
chest pockets. That meant they had been afforded security clearance. 

Marty Walsh, an imperturbable former Brooklyn street cop, dressed 
in a conservative tuxedo, was the site man for the U.S. Secret Service, 
meaning that he was running the security operations. He was a pleas- 
ant, slightly smiling man, who might have been taken for a delicatessen 
owner. He was in a corner of the room, making a circle on the floor 
with his toe. “Any incidents so far?” I asked him. 

“No,” he said. “It’s been smooth so far.” 

Walsh said he was looking forward to a pretty easy night, but he 
knew you could never totally relax at one of these affairs. Back in 1970 
Chiang Kai-shek’s son, Chiang Cing-kao, was coming through a re- 
volving door at the Plaza on his way to a luncheon appearance when a 
Taiwanese fired a pistol at him. Luckily, a detective grabbed the 
would-be assassin’s wrist an instant before the gun went off, causing 
him to miss. The bullet left a hole the size of a half-dollar in the 
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glass door. The man was a member of a movement dedicated to 
overthrowing the Nationalist regime that ruled Taiwan. “Long live 
Formosa, long live ‘Taiwan, down with Chiang Kai-shek,” he cried as 
he was dragged away in handcuffs. The apparently unruffled Chiang 
went on to his luncheon and later drove to Chinatown for dinner. 

Inside the ballroom a woman was cleaning the podium while a man 
tested the public-address system by repeating over and over, “Ladies 
and gentlemen, please rise for Their Majesties.” 

I was pinioned between several jabbering Swedish women. One of 
them gave a barking laugh. “I can’t wait to see how her hair is fixed,” 
she remarked. “I hope she wears it up.” 

As the time ticked away, a monumental sort of tedium set in. Pools 
of irritability formed. Where were they? When do we eat? The ban- 
quet was scheduled to get under way at nine thirty, but it wasn’t until 
ten that word came the king and queen were on their way. People 
were asked to go to their tables; like a fast swarm of insects they moved 
into the Grand Ballroom. It took a bit of determined jostling to get 
seated, despite the fact that a fair number of the guests remained 
around the entrance, wishing to greet the royal couple. An excited 
murmur arose when, at ten thirty-two, the king and queen finally 
arrived. He was wearing a tuxedo, and the queen had selected a 
striking light blue gown. Her hair was pinned up. They paused for 
some photographs, and then plunged through the crowd, grabbing 
hands. 

Inside the Grand Ballroom kitchen, the food was being readied for 
delivery. Socrates Alexander, the catering director, was watching over 
things. The menu consisted of a first course of snow-grouse mousse, 
along with a spring salad, then white asparagus soup, followed by 
poached halibut with crevettes and morels, dill sauce, and fleurons 
of Swedish caviar. Dessert was hazelnut crown cake filled with lingon- 
berry parfait and coated with raspberry sauce. To wash the food 
down, the guests would get Mondavi fumé blanc with the first course, 
chardonnay with the entrée, and moscato with dessert. 

The importance of the event dictated that the Plaza executive chef, 
Reiner Greubal, be present. The king and queen had brought their 
own chef with them to make sure that their meals were spiced just 
right and also to ensure that no one tried to poison their food. He was 
Werner Vogeli, a cheery man who stuck close to Greubal. 


The Grand Ballroom. 
Left, King Carl XVI Gustaf 
and Queen Silvia of Sweden. 
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The banquet waiters queued up, and when Klause Steinke, the 
banquet headwaiter, gave the signal, they began scooping up the open- 
ing courses and moving hastily out to the floor. They neither walked 
nor ran, but trotted. I noticed that two plates had been specifically ear- 
marked for the king and queen, who were served first, and Vogeli had 
requested that a touch more vinegar be poured on their helpings. 

“No more than four at a time,” Klause Steinke yelled at the waiters. 
Chef Greubal, meanwhile, was barking his own instructions, “Don’t let 
the vinegar drip off. Hold the plate straight.” 

The soup went out. More wine. Plates clanked, silver crashed, 
glasses were raised in incessant toasts. 

Then the fish was readied. It was eleven thirty. 

Alexander said, “We’re running behind. They poached the fish at 
the last minute. Often we work ahead, but not for this party. Meat is 
easier. Normally we could serve an entrée to a group this size in an 
hour and a half. But the chef is taking his time with the sauce.” 

Greubal was ladling sauce onto the fish from a tremendous pot, and 
an assistant was placing morels on the plates. Then the waiters took 
them. The lateness of the hour was shortening tempers. 

“Where's the sauce on this one?” a burly waiter asked Greubal. 

“There is none,” Greubal said. 

“Why note” 

“Will you shut up, or I'll stop right now,” Greubal shouted. 

“I just wanted to know the reason,” the waiter said. 

Greubal hurled down his ladle. “Get out of here,” he screamed. 

Alexander took a walk through the ballroom and returned to the 
kitchen to report, “They seem to be enjoying the food. I watched the 
plates. They're cleaning them pretty well.” 

Dessert went out a little after midnight, followed by coffee (some of 
it Sanka) and a few pots of tea. After all the food was gone, the chef 
ordered a prime rib dinner for Vogeli to have in his office. 

The king rose and strode to the podium. A silence fell over the 
room. He looked out at the audience and, in faltering English, deliv- 
ered his remarks. Most speeches are inevitably disappointing, and this 
was no exception. He spun it out properly, but with no intmations of 
importance or humor. He said that they had enjoyed a wonderful stay. 
“Let us dedicate this evening in particular to the Swedish and Swedish 
English in the cultural fields,” he said dryly. “he queen and I wish to 
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thank you all. This evening we will have to remember New York by 
forevermore. I would like to say thank you and good luck for the 
future.” There were great cheers, and then people began to scatter. 
The king and queen lingered for a short while to chat with guests 
before making a well-regulated escape to their suite upstairs. Tomor- 
row it was off to Detroit. 


GHAPTER FIFTEEN 


put in.” An icy blonde with chiseled features stood at the window 

of the safe-deposit room. She said she had some jewelry to leave. 
Bill Dougherty, the assistant manager on duty, accepted her bag of 
baubles and handed her a key. “They'd better be safe there,” the 
woman said curtly. 

Dougherty brushed the remark off distractedly like someane brush- 
ing off lint. “Oh, indeed they will be,” he said. 

The safe-deposit boxes were tucked away in a room behind the 
assistant manager's office, adjacent to the front desk. For anything left 
in one of the boxes the hotel was hable up to a maximum of five 
hundred dollars. The boxes were the safest places in the hotel. Except 
for one notable occasion nobody had ever ripped off a box. In August 
1972 five robbers smashed open five safe-deposit boxes and made off 
with more than forty-five thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry belonging 
to jewelers who had come to town for a convention. Waving pistols, the 
robbers shooed twenty-one hotel employees and bystanders into a 
small office, broke open the boxes, gathered up an emerald tiara and 
other pieces, and took off. The robbers were a strange crew. During 
the operation they consistently addressed their hostages as sir and 
madam. The night auditor, who was one of the captives, said after- 
ward, “They were the politest people I’ve ever seen—for crooks.” 
(They were also pretty slippery, for they were never caught.) 

Guests were unpredictable about what they chose to leave in the 
boxes. “We've had the works, everything from shotguns to handguns 
left here,” one of the assistant managers said. “One woman always 
locks her fur coats in a closet we have here. People leave theater 
tickets. Traveler's checks. Jewelry, of course. Liquor. Plane tickets. 


Sr “Hey, is there anybody on duty here? I got something to 
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‘Train tickets. Bus tickets. I can’t think of too much that hasn't been left 
here, short of somebody's kid. Some people have funny ideas about 
what's important and what's not. One guy put a rabbit’s foot in one of 
the boxes. We’ve had amplifiers and guitars stored here by members 
of bands. Another guy left an ordinary wooden pencil in a box. I 
haven't any idea why. I guess he was extremely fond of it.” Whatever 
they leave, guests store things for free. If they lose a key, though, 
the hotel assesses them a seventy-five-dollar replacement fee. 


I sroop outside the Fifth Avenue entrance to watch the king and 
queen depart. Luggage had been coming down in seemingly endless 
droves from their rooms. About three hundred people were packed 
around the entrance, each of them staking out a square of pavement 
to catch a parting glimpse. When they emerged, the obligatory clap- 
ping began. The king was in a suit, and the queen had on a full-length 
mink coat. It was nippy out. 

Malin Hammer thanked the couple for coming and said she hoped 
they had had a good stay. They assured her that they had. Elizabeth 
Allen, standing a few feet away, snapped some pictures for Hammer 
to have as remembrances. There was no time to dawdle, though. A 
limousine waited outside to take them to the airport. 

After the king and queen had settled into the back seat of the 
limousine, an old curly-haired woman moved forward out of the 
crowd. The omnipresent Arthur Hoyt intercepted her, saying, “Please 
stay back.” 

“I’m Swedish,” the woman said. “I just want to wave.” 

“Okay,” Hoyt said. “But stay back a little.” 

The car began to pull out. The woman waved. The queen, spotting 
the woman, waved back. 

Once the car had sped off, the Secret Service kept the third floor 
closed to outsiders while they poked through the Presidential Suite in 
case the couple, like so many travelers, had left anything behind. They 
didn’t find a thing. 


As I WALKED into the lobby with Hoyt he told me about a scam he 
had just discovered. “A damned sneaky one, too,” he said. 

He got on to it, he said, in a purely coincidental way. He was having 
something to eat in the cafeteria when he overheard some employees 
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talking enthusiastically about Michael Jackson’s coming to the hotel. 
Hoyt was surprised. If a popular singer was checking into the hotel, 
especially someone likely to attract about fifty million groupies, he 
would be one of the first people notified. Yet he hadn't heard a word. 
He disposed of his tray and went upstairs to inquire at the front desk. 

“Sure enough, there was a booking for Michael Jackson,” he said. “I 
also found out that an advance man, named Wade, had checked in. I 
discovered that Wade had ordered a limousine and quite a bit of room 
service. He had put that on his tab and told the front desk to bill 
Motown Records. This was smelling fishy to me, so I called Motown 
and they said Michael Jackson was with Epic. Now this was really 
stinking. I phoned Epic and asked if Michael Jackson was due to come 
to New York. No way, they said. He was in Los Angeles and had no 
plans to come east. So I waited for Mr. Wade to return to his room. 
When he finally did, he was accompanied by these three big guys who 
were supposedly security men for Michael Jackson. ‘As it turned out, 
Wade had just got back from the Salvation Army, where he had 
bought uniforms for the men. He was going to rip off the hotel for 
all he could. So I had him arrested on charges of larceny by fraud. It’s 
too bad. A lot of the staff were looking forward to serving Michael 
Jackson.” 


“WELL, I’m just about ready to wrap things up,” Howard Hardiman 
said cheerfully as he took a final walk around the hotel, seeing if 
anything was happening. Only a few scattered complaints had come in 
over the weekend. The most vocal had been from a man in room 611 
who was upset about having to wait for a car for nearly an hour. The 
unavoidable cause was a parade on Fifth Avenue, but the hotel still 
went ahead and picked up his garage charges. 

As part of his weekend duties Hardiman was supposed to critique 
every aspect of the hotel. I asked him now how he had found things. 

He said he had tried the phone service by calling and leaving a 
message for himself. “I hate to say it, but I think they recognized my 
voice,” he said. “he message was delivered promptly.” 

A small adventure had resulted when he hunted for ice at around 
eleven thirty the night before. The closest ice machine was on the floor 
above his room. From experience he knew where it was, though for 
some reason there was no sign directing people to it. When he came 
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out of his room to fetch the ice, he bumped into two women helplessly 
wandering the halls, ice buckets in their hands. They couldn't find the 
machine. Hardiman led the way and apologized for the missing sign. 
That failing went on his report. 

On Saturday, Hardiman had had lunch in the Oyster Bar and 
dinner in the Oak Room, then ordered a late sandwich and ice cream 
from room service. 

“No problems,” he said. “I might have gotten a little special attention 
because they knew I was the manager on duty. In the Oyster Bar, I 
noticed that all the smoking seats are in the front of the restaurant, 
and so nonsmokers have to walk through a bit of smoke haze to get to 
their table. I think they should consider a circulation system or recon- 
figure the seating. In my room, there was a phone in my bathroom 
that wasn’t working. I'll be noting that. I have a couple of suggestions 
to make, too. I will question whether sandalwood is the proper fra- 
grance for a shampoo. I think it may be too masculine. All in all, 
though, this will be a pretty good report. There have been times when 
I couldn't be as positive. Once, I checked in and found a vacuum 
cleaner sitting in the middle of the room, and the room was still really 
dirty.” 

The hotel was winding down, dissolving into the lazy slowness of 
Sunday evenings, when many rooms were available. Guests were head- 
ing home to the suburbs or wherever they were from, tongues already 
tasting the tales to tell of the eclecticism of a day in New York. Their 
departure was a proclamation that a week was ending. Employees 
were breathing easier, glad that guest needs had diminished. Outside, 
a wind whipped the flags. 

Hardiman punched the elevator button. He would go to his room to 
pack, then return to the lesser splendor of his home in Brooklyn. “All 
in all, not a bad weekend,” he said. “A good one for me. And a good 
one for the hotel.” 


AS DUSK set in, activity at the front desk began to perk up a bit. 
Some new arrivals took the places of departing guests. Transitions 
went swiftly. Phones were ringing. Computer printers were chattering. 
A tourist checked in from London. Someone from West Germany 
paid $1827.42 and checked out. A man from Munich checked in. A 
couple from Brooklyn checked out. 
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“Front, please,” an attendant called, looking for a bellman. 

A man wanted to change fifty marks to dollars. The result was 
$27.77. A man from Philadelphia paid $484.56 and checked out. Two 
women from Quebec checked in. 

A woman on her way back to her home in Italy came up to the desk. 
She had on a knobby green sweater. 

“Leaving the hotel?” one of the attendants asked. 

“Yes,” she said. “Right away. Actually I left yesterday. I missed my 
plane. All my luggage was checked at the airport. I had my boarding 
pass, and they bumped forty-five people.” 

“Wow,” the attendant said. “I hope you have better luck today.” 

“Thank you.” 

She asked for change of twenty dollars. 

The attendant said, “Did you enjoy your stay with us?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I really did.” 

“Well, thank you for staying at the Plaza,” he replied. 

The Rudnitskys, after a one-night stay, were checking out, They had 
seen the best and worst of the Plaza. They had occupied a spacious 
park-view room and had eaten well in the hotel, yet there was no 
balance at all on their bill. The hotel was picking up the tab. The last 
time the couple had been here, the hotel had fouled up. 

On the previous December 13, Robin Rudnitsky stood at the front 
desk at midnight in her wedding gown and was told that there was no 
reservation for her and her husband, Gary. They were shocked, irri- 
tated, disappointed. More than six months earlier they had arranged 
with Harvey Robbins for a honeymoon stay to precede their flight to 
Hawaii. The then Miss Kelz had stopped by several times to check with 
Robbins that everything was going according to plan. She had been 
assured that it was. And now there was no room. 

Gary Rudnitsky had rolled his eyes at his new wife. This was the 
only detail she was supposed to have taken care of. He had dealt with 
the wedding at the Tammybrook Country Club in New Jersey. He had 
dealt with the arrangements for the three-week trip to Hawaii. All she 
had had to do was handle a single night at the Plaza. 

The couple spent twenty minutes or so waiting around before an 
attendant found them a room, but not one with a park view as had 
been expected. They were lucky it was Sunday, when occupancy wasn't 
too high, or they might have been sent to another hotel, and Kelz had 
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had her heart set on the Plaza. In planning the night, she had visited 
all the top hotels in New York—the Waldorf, the Regency, the 
Pierre—but it was the Plaza that had captivated her. 

Mrs. Rudnitsky, a real estate broker, and her husband, a New York 
dentist, had met at a disco club in the city. “That’s not typical for me,” 
she said. “I never met anyone else at a disco club.” For some time she 
had been coming to the Plaza’s hairdresser, and through him she had 
been introduced to Harvey Robbins, who told her he would personally 
take care of her arrangements. How the foul-up had happened was 
still unclear. Robbins thought the name had been misspelled when it 
was typed into the computer. 

When they returned from their honeymoon, Mrs. Rudnitsky paid a 
call on Robbins. He told her he would like them to return at their 
convenience for a free night, and a free dinner in the Edwardian 
Room. This Saturday was good for them, so they took it. They 
checked in late in the afternoon, took a walk down Fifth Avenue to 
look at Trump Tower, and then returned to their ninth-floor room 
overlooking the park to dress for dinner. In the Edwardian Room they 
found the service and the food quite to their liking. By sheer coinci- 
dence the trio performing there made Mrs. Rudnitsky’s visit memora- 
ble with “I Wish You Love,” a song her mother always sang. 

This morning they had slept late. When they got up, they watched 
the movie Wall Street in their room, then ordered a room-service 
brunch of impressive cholesteric dimensions. 

“This more than made up for last time,” Mrs. Rudnitsky said as they 
were checking out. “It was a lovely weekend for us. Absolutely lovely. 
Now I’m hoping my husband surprises me on our anniversary with 
another night here. I’d like to make this a real habit. You know, once a 
year, as long as we live, to come and spend a night at the Plaza.” 


EPILOGUE 


up the rest of the world), there has been a great deal of conjec- 
ture about what his ownership will mean for the hotel. In the 
months following the transaction a mixed picture has been developing. 
Fortunately, the quiet elegance of the hotel has still been very much in 


i since Donald Trump bought the Plaza (on his way to buying 
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evidence. No mirrors have been mounted on the ceilings of rooms. 
More amazingly, Trump somehow managed to restrain himself from 
putting his name on the building. The place has, in fact, improved in 
some cosmetic ways. More stylish English and French furniture and 
accoutrements have steadily been supplanting the rather drab contem- 
porary pieces in the guest rooms. As some of the suites have been 
reworked they have been named after famous families, such as the 
two-bedroom Vanderbilt Suite on the fifth floor, which is available to 
anyone who cares to part with four thousand dollars a night. The hotel 
is being kept cleaner, and various services have been added. Guests 
can get their shoes shined free of charge, towels are fluffier, and room 
amenities have been enhanced. 

Plans for some ambitious alterations, most of them in tune with the 
hotel’s traditions, are moving ahead. Trump intends to construct posh 
suites, largely duplexes and triplexes, on the top three floors of the 
hotel. The suites will be leased to regular tenants for a minimum of 
three years. In addition a restoration is scheduled for the Fifth Avenue 
lobby—a dropped ceiling will be removed to reveal the original orna- 
mental plaster ceiling—and the outside marquees are to get new glass 
roofs. A champagne porch is going to be built over the front desk, as 
well as a business center offering secretaries and fax machines to fulfill 
the communication needs of traveling businessmen. 

Staggering media hype has greeted the supposedly bold new era the 
Trumps are ushering in at the Plaza, for Donald and Ivana Trump are 
nothing if not accomplished at orchestrating hype. The reality, it 
seems to me, is that the Plaza is also losing something. Among many 
members of the staff there has been deep displeasure over what they 
see as the suffocating way in which Mrs. Trump has been presiding 
over the hotel, for suddenly virtually every action requires approval 
from her or one of her associates, and no longer are department heads 
entrusted with the sort of authority they have been accustomed to. 
More and more the strong family feeling that existed under Westin 
appears to be fading. 

By the beginning of 1989 quite a few of the people I had known at 
the Plaza were working elsewhere. The hourly staff has remained 
virtually intact, though most of the department heads have gone. 
Some departures were the consequence of the itinerant nature of the 
hotel industry, but most resulted from dissatisfaction with the Trumps 
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(Mrs. Trump told me she felt many of the Westin people were incom- 
petent) or because managers were unhappy under the Trump man- 
agement philosophy. Thus a new chef is overseeing the kitchen, and 
there is a new director of security, a new front-desk manager, and a 
new building superintendent. In the late summer of 1988 Jeffrey 
Flowers left as managing director and became president of a Japanese 
company scouting American hotel properties. Hud Hinton, overdue 
for a hotel of his own, was promoted to Flowers’ position. Near the 
end of the year, however, Hinton accepted the managing director's job 
at the Arizona Biltmore, a classy five-star resort hotel in Phoenix. Mrs. 
Trump assumed his title. 

What lies ahead for the Plaza? Some speculation has already begun 
to circulate that Donald Trump will tire of his new toy within a few 
years and probably peddle it to some other rich investor. After all, 
Trump paid a great deal more for the hotel than he could ever recoup 
from its operating profits—and he is a man who cherishes money 
almost as much as he does power. If the Plaza is ever put on a make- 
the-space-pay basis, it will find itself in a parlous state. Part of the hotel 
might then be converted to condominiums, or the entire building 
might turn fully residential. But who knows? 

If nothing else, I have learned that it would be sheer foolishness to 
try to formulate any hasty predictions about the Plaza. It has devel- 
oped such a resilient personality and is so often capable of the improb- 
able. Instead of paying too much attention to the fortune-telling going 
around, I prefer to imagine that there will always be maids making up 
the beds and peeking underneath for forgotten shoes, the concierge 
chasing down whole fresh chickens, the bellmen working on ways to 
cadge an extra dollar from a guest, all of them refusing to be overly 
disturbed by the changing world around them and betting that the 
Plaza’s luck will never run out. 


: 4 JOE SIMPSON 


“I arranged the ropes for the 
next lowering. Simon grinned 
confidently at me as I slid 
down the slope. . . . Soon after 
I lost sight of him, I noticed 
the slope steepening again. As 
I slid faster my heart jumped 
wildly. I was approaching 
another drop. 

“I screamed out a frantic 
warning, but he couldn't hear. 
me. The words were whipped 
away into the snow clouds. 
Then, abruptly, my feet were 
in space. I had time to cry out 
and claw hopelessly at the 
snow before my whole body 
swung off an edge... .” 


—Touching the Void 


To 
SIMON YATES 
For a debt I can never repay 


And to those friends who have gone to the mountains 
and have not returned 


1 


the red and green fabric of the dome tent. Simon was snoring 

loudly, occasionally twitching in his dreamworld. We could have 
been anywhere. There is a peculiar anonymity about being in tents. 
Once the zip is closed and the outside world barred from sight, all 
sense of location disappears. Scotland, the French Alps, the Karako- 
rams—it was always the same. The sounds of rustling, of fabric flap- 
ping in the wind, or of rainfall, the feel of hard lumps under the 
groundsheet, the smell of rancid socks and sweat—these are univer- 
sals, as comforting as the warmth of the down sleeping bag. 

Outside, in a lightening sky, the peaks would be catching the first of 
the morning sun, with perhaps even a condor cresting the thermals 
above the tent. That wasn’t too fanciful either, since I had seen one 
circling the camp the previous afternoon. We were in the middle of 
the Cordillera Huayhuash, in the Peruvian Andes, separated from the 


i was lying in my sleeping bag staring at the light filtering through 
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nearest village by twenty-eight miles of rough walking and sur- 
rounded by the most spectacular ring of ice mountains I had ever 
seen, and the only indication of this from within our tent was the 
regular roaring of avalanches falling off Cerro Sarapo. 

I felt a homely affection for the security of the tent and reluctantly 
wormed out of my bag to face the prospect of lighting the stove. It had 
snowed a little during the night, and the grass crunched frostily under 
my feet as I padded over to the cooking rock. There was no sign of 
Richard stirring as I passed his tiny one-man tent, half collapsed and 
whitened with hoarfrost. 

Squatting under the lee of the huge overhanging boulder that had 
become our kitchen, I relished this moment when I could be entirely 
alone. I fiddled with the petrol stove, and it burst into vigorous life. 

As the pan of water heated, I looked around the wide, dry, rock- 
strewn riverbed. A huge, almost vertical wall of ice and snow soared 
upwards to the summit of Cerro Sarapo directly in front of the camp, 
no more than a mile and a half away. To my left, rising from the sea of 
moraine—boulders, rocks, and other debris deposited by glaciers— 
two spectacular castles of sugar icing, Yerupaja and Rasac, dominated 
the campsite. Our ultimate goal, the majestic 21,000-foot Siula Grande, 
lay behind Sarapo and was not visible. Siula Grande had been climbed 
for the first time in 1936 by two bold Germans via the north ridge. 
There had been few ascents since then, and the true prize—the daunt- 
ing 4500-foot west face—had so far defeated all attempts. 

I turned off the stove and gingerly slopped the water into three 
mugs. “There’s a brew ready, if you’re still alive in there,” I announced 
cheerfully. 

I gave Richard’s tent a good kicking to knock off the frost, and he 
crawled out looking cramped and cold. Without a word he headed 
straight for the riverbed, clutching a roll of toilet paper. 

“Are you still bad?” I asked when he returned. 

“Well, I’m not the full ticket, but I reckon I’m over the worst.” 

I knew it was the altitude as much as the kidney-bean stew that was 
getting to him. Our tents were pitched at 15,000 feet, and he was no 
mountaineer. 

Simon and I had found Richard resting in a sleazy hotel in Lima, 
halfway through his six-month exploration of South America. His 
wire-rimmed glasses, neat, practical clothing, and birdlike mannerisms 
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hid a dry humor and a wild repertoire of beachcombing reminis- 
cences. He had lived off grubs and berries with Pygmies while dugout 
canoeing through the rain forests of Zaire. His traveling companion 
was shot dead by trigger-happy soldiers in Uganda for no more than a 
dubious exchange of cassette tapes. 

Richard traveled the world between bouts of hard work to raise 
funds. Usually he journeyed alone to see where chance encounters in 
alien countries would take him. It was probably a gross injustice to the 
poor hill farmers in this remote spot, but we thought there were 
distinct advantages to having an entertaining watchman in camp to 
keep an eye on the gear while Simon and I were out climbing. So we 
had invited Richard to join us if he wanted to see the Andes at close 
quarters. 

It had been a two-day walk from where the bone-shaking bus had 
deposited us after eighty heart-stopping miles up the mountain valleys. 
By the end of the second day, Richard was feeling the effects of the 
altitude. Now his body seemed to be adjusting to it. 

Simon came over to the cooking rock. As he took control of the 
breakfast making I swallowed the last of my coffee and then started to 
write in my diary: 


19 May 1985. Base camp. Heavy frost last night, clear skies this 
morning. I’m still trying to adjust to being here. It feels menacingly 
remote and exhilarating at the same time; so much better than the 
Alps—no hordes of climbers, no helicopters, no rescue—just us and 
the mountains. . . . Life seems far simpler and more real here. It’s 
easy to let events and emotions flow past without stopping to look. 


I wondered how much of this I really believed and how it related to 
what we were doing in the Andes. Tomorrow we would start an 
acclimatization climb up Rosario Norte. If fit enough at the end of ten 
days, we would attempt the unclimbed west face of Siula Grande. 

Simon handed me a bowl of porridge and more coffee. “Shall we go 
tomorrow, then?” 

“Might as well. I can’t see that it will take us very long if we go light.” 

“My only worry is this weather. I’m not sure what it means.” 

It had been the same every day since our arrival. The mornings 
would dawn fine and clear, but by midday, banks of cumulus would 
move in from the east, followed by the inevitable rain. On the high 
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slopes this came as heavy snowfall, and the risk of avalanches that cut 
off lines of retreat would suddenly become a reality. When such clouds 
massed in the Alps, retreat was always instantly considered. These 
weather patterns were different somehow. 

“You know, I don’t reckon it’s anything like as bad as it seems,” 
Simon suggested thoughtfully. “Look at yesterday. It clouded in and 
snowed, but the temperature didn’t fall dramatically, and there didn’t 
appear to be any desperately high winds on the summits. I don’t think 
these are storms at all. We'll just have to see how it goes.” 

I envied Simon his carefree take-it-as-it-comes attitude. He had the 
force to take what was his for the taking, and the freedom of spirit to 
enjoy it without grumbling worries and doubts. He laughed more 
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often than he grimaced, grinning at his own misfortune as readily as 
he did at other people’s. Tall and powerfully built, he possessed most 
of life’s advantages and few of the drawbacks. He was an easy friend: 
dependable, sincere, ready to see life as a joke. He had a thatch of 
blond hair, blue, blue laughing eyes, and that touch of madness which 
makes just a few people so special. Simon was everything that I was 
not, everything I would like to have been. I was glad we had chosen to 
come here as a two-man team. There were few other people I could 
have coped with for so long. 

The early morning frost had hardened the loose ground, and as we 
set off next morning from base camp on the first of our trial climbs, 
the going was easier than we had anticipated. It wasn’t long before we 
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fell into a steady, silent rhythm, zigzagging up the screes—piles of 
loose stones on the mountain slopes. The tents became smaller each 
time I glanced back, and I began to enjoy the exercise, feeling fitter 
and stronger than I had thought I would. We were making fast pro- 
gress despite the altitude. It took a couple of hours to put the scree 
slopes behind us. Then we headed north, above an area of broken rock 
buttresses, towards a high col—a depression linking two mountains or 
two points on the same mountain. The camp disappeared from view, 
and immediately I became aware of the solitude of our position. For 
the first time in my life I knew what it meant to be isolated from 
people and society. It was wonderfully calming and tranquil here. 
Suddenly the whole day had changed. All lethargy was swept away by 
an invigorating independence. We had responsibilities to no one but 
ourselves. There would be no one to intrude or come to our rescue. 

Simon was some distance ahead, quietly climbing, steadily gaining 
ground. Although he had stolen a march on my less methodical pace, 
I was not concerned about speed. There was no hurry, and I knew 
that if we chose to, we could both reach the summit easily. 

The rocky gullies were loose and crumbling. As I emerged from 
behind a yellow outcrop I was pleased to see Simon settled down on a 
col a couple of hundred feet away preparing a hot drink. 

“The loose stuff wasn’t as bad as I thought it was going to be,” I said. 

“See Siula Grande, just over there, left of Sarapo?” 

“God, it’s fantastic.” I was a little awed by the sight in front of me. 
“Its far bigger than those photographs suggested.” 

Simon handed me a steaming mug as I gazed at the whole range 
before us. Yerupaja, by far the highest mountain to be seen, dominated 
our view as it reared, glistening with ice and fresh snow, high above 
the Siula glacier. At the base of its east ridge I recognized the Santa 
Rosa col, which we had seen in our photographs of Siula Grande. It 
formed the junction between Yerupaja’s southeast ridge and the start 
of Siula Grande’s north ridge. The north ridge narrowed and twisted 
in frighteningly thin edges of snowy overhangings, called cornices, that 
hung precariously over the edge of the huge west face. It peaked on 
the snow mushroom that formed the summit of Siula Grande. 

A bank of cumulus was beginning to spill up over the north ridge of 
Siula Grande, as always moving in from the east, from the huge rain 
forests of the Amazon Basin. 
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“I think you're right, Simon,” I said. “That’s not storm weather at all. 
I'll bet it’s just a convection system coming off the jungle.” 

“Yeah, just getting up our normal afternoon dousing.” 

By the time we had finished our drinks, the first wet snowflakes 
were beginning to fall. The summit of Rosario was still clear. It was 
probably no more than 400 feet higher than our position on the col, 
and in clear weather could have been reached in little over an hour. It 
was an unspoken understanding between us that the summit would be 
left out this time, so Simon shouldered his pack and set off down 
towards the top of the scree slopes. Then we whooped and howled our 
way headlong down 1500 feet of loose, sliding rocks, executing boots- 
together ski turns, and arrived back at camp exhilarated and panting. 

Richard had started to prepare the evening meal when he spotted us 
high on the screes. We sat by the roaring petrol stoves to tell him in 
rambling, excited bursts what we had done and seen, until the rain 
came on up the valley in sudden waves and drove us into the shelter of 
the large dome tent. 

Our next objective was a trial climb of the south ridge of Cerro 
Yantauri, only a short walk across the riverbed from our tents. The 
south ridge ran from right to left up early rocky outcrops before 
forming a long and elegant corniced snow ridge that led to the sum- 
mit. We would bivouac high on the south ridge, either on the way up 
or on the descent, to test out our theories about the weather. 

The morning was cold and sunny, but an unusually menacing look 
in the sky in the east persuaded us to leave the south ridge of Yantauri 
for another day. Simon went for a bath.and shave in an ice-melt pool, 
while I set off with Richard to see whether we could buy milk and 
cheese from two local girls who lived nearby in some dilapidated huts. 

The girls were delighted to sell us their homemade cheese. Through 
Richard’s halting Spanish we discovered that their names were Gloria 
and Norma and that they slept in the huts when they brought their 
father’s cattle up to the high pastures. We arranged for Gloria’s 
brother, Spinoza, to bring us supplies from the nearest village in the 
next few days and returned to camp, nibbling on the cheese. 

The next day we left early for Yantauri. It was an inauspicious start. 
The screes proved highly dangerous, with stone falls smacking down 
from the rubble-strewn west face above us. We were jittery and wanted 
to move fast, but our heavy rucksacks dictated otherwise. By six o’clock 
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that evening we were established high on the ridge, but the weather 
had taken a turn for the worse, and threatening clouds were rapidly 
converging on our exposed position. As darkness fell, we erected our 
bivouac tent against a sheltered rock wall and settled down anxiously 
to sleep. It snowed steadily through the night, but the feared storm did 
not materialize. Our weather theory seemed to have been borne out. 

We started up the snowy south ridge in high hopes the next morn- 
ing, but at 18,000 feet we were forced to give up the struggle. Waist- 
deep powder snow had reduced us to an exhausting wallowing. The 
heavily corniced ridge would be far too dangerous. When I plunged 
through a fissure below the summit and could see clear down the west 
face, we decided to call it a day. Tired out, we returned to camp. At 
least now we had some vital answers about the weather. Doubtless 
there would be serious storms, but at least we wouldn’t have to retreat 
at the first sign of cloud buildup. 

Two days later we set off again, this time for the south ridge of Seria 
Norte. We sloughed up exhausting powder snow to reach a high col at 
the foot of the ridge. An astonishing series of cornices protruded 
almost vertically from the ridge 2000 feet above us. To have touched 
the bottom cornice with an ice axe would have brought the whole mass 
tumbling onto our heads. We managed to laugh at the waste of effort 
and wondered what Richard would think of our third failure to reach 
a summit. But we were fit, acclimatized, and ready now for our main 
objective—the west face of Siula Grande. 

For two whole days we gorged ourselves on food and sunshine, 
preparing for the west face. I began to feel spasms of fear now that we 
were committed to Siula in the next fine-weather window. What if 
something went wrong? It wouldn’t take much to kill us off. I saw how 
very much alone we had chosen to be, and felt small. It was healthy to 
be a little scared, and good to sense my body responding to the fear. 
We can do it, we can do it . . . kept repeating like a mantra whenever 
I felt that hollow gap in my stomach. It wasn’t false bravado. Psyching 
up for it, getting ready to make the final move, was always a difficult 
part of preparation for me. Rationalization, some people called it— 
bloody frightened seemed a better description, and more honest! 

“Okay,” Simon said finally, “we snow-hole at the foot of the face, 


then go in one push the next day. Two days up, two days down.” 
“If the weather holds . . .” 
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In the morning the outlook was bleak. Clouds hid the peaks, and 
only their flanks were visible beneath a murky ceiling. There was an 
odd sense of menace in the air. We both noticed it as we packed our 
rucksacks in readiness for an early start the following day should the 
weather change. Was this to be a full-bore storm or simply an earlier 
than usual present from the Amazon? I pushed an extra cylinder of 
gas into my sack. 

“I wouldn't mind winning the next one,” I said. “So far it’s moun- 
tains three, climbers nil.” 

I smiled at Simon’s rueful expression. 

“Four days you reckon, then,” Richard said casually. 

“Five at the outside”—Simon glanced at me—“and if we’re not back 
after a week, you'll be the proud owner of all our gear!” 

I could see that Richard laughed only because we laughed. I didn’t 
envy him the wait, never knowing what might be happening up there. 

Despite all our efforts to cut down on weight, the rucksacks were 
going to be a heavy burden. The bivi tent was far too cumbersome; we 
decided to leave it behind and rely on finding good snow holes in- 
stead. Even without the tent the snow stakes, ice screws, crampons and 
axes, rock gear, stoves, gas, food, insulation mats, and sleeping bags all 
amounted to a daunting load. 

Richard had decided to accompany us as far as the glacier, and the 
three of us got away the next morning at a steady pace under a hot 
sun. We followed the shorelines of two mountain lakes and passed 
through an area of moraine. After an hour we reached the beginning 
of the glacier and started up a steep gully. Mud and rubble gave way 
to a jumble of boulders and scree. It was awkward scrambling round 
these obstacles, and Richard kept up well after two weeks at high 
altitude. But a bristling series of ice spikes and mud-smeared glacier 
ice presented a formidable obstacle to him in lightweight shoes. 

“I don’t think you should come any further,” Simon said. “We could 
get you up there, but not back again.” 

So we left him there among the boulders. From our position high 
above on the ice cliffs he looked forlornly abandoned. 

“Take care!” wafted up to us from cupped hands below. 

The lonely figure was soon lost amid the boulders as we headed up 
towards the first crevasses, where we put on our crampons—steel 
spikes fastened to boots to prevent slipping on ice—and roped up. 
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The glacier edge was cracked and contorted, and we looked back at 
our route so as to fix the features in our minds. Neither of us wanted 
to forget it on the way down. 

As a cold, clear night came over the mountains we were cozily 
ensconced in our snow hole beneath the face. It would be a freezing 
early morning start tomorrow. 


Ir was cold. Five-in-the-morning cold on a high Andean glacier. I 
struggled with zips and gaiters until my fingers would not work, and I 
rocked back and forward, hands between my legs, as the pain in my 
fingers fired up. It had never been this bad before. But I knew that 
once warmed up, I wouldn’t get the hot aches again. It was some 
consolation. 

“I'll go first, shall 1?” Simon said, knowing he had me at a disadvan- 
tage. I nodded miserably, and he set off up the avalanche cone above 
our snow hole towards the ice field. The weather looked perfect. If it 
held, we’d be up and halfway down before the next bad spell. 

When I looked up, Simon was nearly at the end of the rope, 150 
feet above me on the ice wall. I had to crane my neck to see him. It was 
very steep. 

Following his cheery shout, I sorted out my axes, checked my cram- 
pons, and started up the wall. Stiff and uncoordinated at first, I strug- 
gled until my body began to flow into rhythmic movements, and a 
rush of exultation at being here set me off towards the distant figure. 

Simon stood on the outside of one foot, hanging back on the ice 
screws hammered into the ice, casual, relaxed. “Steep, isn’t it?” He 
gave me the remaining screws, and I carried on above him, sweating 
now, the morning cold driven off. Head down, keep looking at your 
feet, swing, swing, hop. Look at your feet, swing, swing . . . all the way 
up a smooth 150 feet. 

Simon was coming up, hitting hard, ice splintering down below him, 
hitting hard and strong, walking up on points of steel, head down, 
hitting, hopping on past me and up without a word, just hitting hard, 
breathing steady, getting smaller. 

We climbed higher: 1000 feet, 2000. The sun was fully up; jackets 
and tops were in the sacks. Looking to my right, I smiled seeing Simon 
with legs astride a large rock, sack off, taking a photograph of me as I 
came over the top edge of the ice field and headed towards him. 
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“Lunch,” he said, passing me a chocolate bar and some prunes. The 
gas stove hissed away busily. “Ihe brew’s nearly ready.” 

I sat back, glad to rest in the sun. We were perched above the ice 
field, which was steeply sloped, dropping like a vertical wall beneath 
our lunch rock. A giddy sensation urged me to lean out over the drop. 
Looming over, with my stomach clenched and a sharp, strong sense of 
danger, I enjoyed the feeling. Our footsteps and the snow hole were 
no longer visible, lost in the dazzling blur of white ice and white 
glacier. With the wind tonight, all signs of our passing would be gone. 


Joe climbing the ice field on the first day 


The upper tiers of the great yellow rock buttress that split the face 
crowded out our view of the way ahead. We had to find the steep ice 
couloir—a large funnellike gully—that ran up through the side of this 
buttress and would eventually lead us into the wide hanging gully we 
had seen from Seria Norte. This would be key to the climb. We had 
under six hours to find the couloir, climb it, and dig a comfortable 
snow Cave. 

We wasted no more time. I put the stove away and sorted out ice 
screws and axes before I led off. The ice was harder and more brittle. 
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I could see Simon, when I looked between my feet, ducking away from 
large chunks of ice that were breaking away from my axes. I heard his 
curses as some big pieces made painful direct hits. 

Simon joined me at the belay—a safe, anchored stance—and told 
me what he thought of my bombardment. 

“Well, it’s my turn now.” 

He carried on up, following a slanting line over areas of thin ice with 
rocks bared in places. I ducked away from some heavy ice fall before a 
warning doubt clicked in my head. Simon was above me, but off to the 
right! I looked up to see where the ice was coming from and saw the 
corniced summit ridge far above me. Some of the cornices overhung 
the west face by as much as forty feet, and we were directly under their 
fall line. My hair bristled at the thought of a cornice collapse. Simon 
too had realized the danger. 

“Christ! Let’s get out of here,” he said. 

I set off, climbing carefully, cautious of rushing .into a mistake. 
Holding on to my left axe near the top of a cascade of ice, I tiptoed out 
on my front points. Halfway into swinging my right axe, a sudden 
dark object rushed at me. 

“Rocks!” I yelled, ducking down and away. Heavy blows thudded 
into my shoulder. At my warning, I watched Simon looking straight 
up. The boulder, about four feet square, swept below me directly at 
him. It seemed an age before he reacted, and when he did, it was with 
a slow-motion casualness that I found hard to believe. He leaned to his 
left and dropped his head as the heavy stone seemed to hit him full 
on. I shut my eyes and hunched harder as more stones hit me. When I 
looked again, Simon was all but hidden beneath his sack, which he had 
swept up over his head. 

“You okay?” 

“Yes!” he shouted. “Get moving. I don’t like it here.” 

Twenty feet of rotten honeycombed ice reared up in front of me, 
but above that I could see that the slope lay back to a more reasonable 
angle. I banged an ice screw into the good water ice at the foot of the 
wall, clipped the rope through it, turned my head torch on, and 
started climbing. I was nervous at first, for the angle forced me back- 
wards. But the axes, biting deeper into harder ice, were solid, and 
soon I was engrossed. A short, panting struggle and the wall was 
beneath me, Simon no longer in sight. It had already gotten dark, and 
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the night silence was broken only by my axe blows. The climbing held 
me completely, so that Simon might as well not have been there. 

Hit hard. Hit again—that’s it. Now the hammer. Look at your feet. 
Can't see them. Kick hard, and again. On up, peering into shadows, 
trying to make out the line. A few icicles broke away and tinkled down. 
I fumbled at my harness for a screw, but couldn't find one. 

I could see the top of the couloir fifteen feet above me, the last ten 
feet rearing up steeply, tube-shaped, the good ice giving way to mushy 
powder. I bridged across the tube, legs splayed against yielding snow. I 


Joe on the cascades just before the rockfall 


flailed my axes, dreading the 240-foot fall below me onto one ice 
screw, and thrashed about me, breathing quick, frightened gasps of 
effort before I could pull myself out onto the easy snow slopes above 
the couloir. I then climbed up to a rock wall and arranged a belay. 
Simon joined me. “You took your time,” he snapped. 
I bristled. “It was bloody hard, and I had no screws with me.” 
“Forget it. Let’s find a bivi.” 
It was ten o'clock. The wind had got up, making the —15° F tem- 
perature seem a lot colder. Tired and irritable after a fifteen-hour 
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day, we had dreaded the hour or so it would take to dig a snow hole. 

“Nothing doing here,” I said, eyeing the slope critically. 

“IT could try that dollop up there.” 

Simon indicated a huge golf ball of snow, fifty feet across, that clung 
defiantly to the vertical rock wall thirty feet above us. He moved up to 
it and cautiously started prodding it with his axe. 

“Joe!” he yelled. “Wow! You're not going to believe this.” 

I heard a piton—a spike of metal for use as a belay—being ham- 
mered into rock and then the call to come up to him. I gingerly poked 
my head through the small hole Simon had made. “Good God!” 

“I said you wouldn't believe it.” Simon sat back comfortably on his 
sack, belayed to a good strong peg, and waved regally at his new 
domain, all tiredness and bad humor gone. The ball of snow was 
hollow. Inside, there was one large chamber and beside it another, 
smaller cave. Here was a ready-made palace! 

Yet as we got organized and settled into our sleeping bags, I could 
not help trying to assess the safety margin. I had good reason to be 
alarmed about the precarious state of this site, and Simon knew why. 

Two years earlier, when climbing on the Bonatti Pillar on the south- 
west side of Les Petits Drus, in the French Alps, I had made fast 
progress with Ian Whittaker up the 2000-foot golden-red granite spire 
that dominates the view from the Chamonix valley. By nightfall we 
had established ourselves just a few hundred feet from the summit. 
Ian had climbed above my stance. The corner he was following was 
relentlessly steep, and failing light made him painfully slow. 

At last a muffled shout told me he had found something, and soon I 
was cursing and struggling up the corner Ian had just led. I found him 
sitting on a ledge about four feet wide but long enough for the two of 
us to lie down foot to head. It was, in fact, the top of a large granite 
pedestal fixed to the vertical wall above the corner we had just 
climbed. It was solid and gave us no reason to think it might be unsafe. 

An hour later we had fixed a handrail safety rope—strung between 
an old ring peg and a spike of rock—clipped ourselves in, and settled 
down to sleep. 

The next few seconds were unforgettable. 

I was inside a protective bivouac bag, half asleep, and Ian was mak- 
ing final adjustments to his safety line. Suddenly and without warning 
I felt myself drop swiftly. Simultaneously there was an earsplitting 
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roaring and grinding. I heard a high-pitched yelp of fear amid the 
heavy roaring, then felt a springy recoil. The safety rope had held. 

The thunderous sound of tons of granite plunging down the pillar 
echoed and then died to silence. I was completely disoriented as I 
swung gently on the rope. Where was Ian? I was horrified by the idea 
that perhaps he had not tied on after all. 

“By eck!” I heard close by in gruff Lancastrian. 

I struggled to get my head out of the tightly squeezed bag. Ian was 
hanging beside me on the safety rope. I could see blood on his neck. 

I fumbled inside my bag for my head torch and examined his 
injury. Fortunately, the cut was a minor one, but the shock of the fall 
while half asleep in the dark had completely confused us. It took some 
time to realize that the whole pedestal had detached itself from the 
pillar and dropped straight off the mountain face. Shining our 
torches, we were appalled to find that the spike of rock on which we 
hung had been badly damaged. It looked as if one of the two attach- 
ment points would give way at any moment. We quickly searched for 
our equipment to see how we might improve the anchors, only to find 
that all of it had fallen with the ledge. We could do nothing. 

To attempt to climb up or down would have been suicidal. The 
shadow of the huge overhang above us put paid to any idea of climb- 
ing in socks and without ropes. The nearest ledges were 200 feet 
below, and we would certainly fall to our deaths long before we got 
anywhere near them. 

We hung on that fragile rope for twelve interminable hours. Even- 
tually our shouts were heard, and a rescue helicopter succeeded in 
plucking us from the wall. The experience of that long night, waiting 
for something we did not wish to think about, will never be forgotten. 

Ian returned to the Alps the following summer, but his desire to 
climb had been destroyed. He returned home vowing never to go to 
the Alps again. I was lucky, or stupid, and got over my dread—except 
when it came to bivouacs. 


“Wuat shall it be, then?” Simon held up two foil bags. “Moussaka or 
turkey supréme?” 

“Who gives a toss! They're both disgusting!” 

“Good choice. We'll have the turkey.” 

Two brews and a few prunes later we settled back for sleep. 
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ETTING organized in the morning was a much easier business 
is than it had been previously. We had the advantage of standing 
room when it came to packing sleeping bags and sorting out 

the climbing gear. 

It was my turn to lead. I gingerly stepped out of the small entrance 
onto the sloped ice of the gully we had ascended in the dark. A short 
distance above me the top of the gully reared up in a vertical cascade 
of ice, but over on its far side I could see that the angle eased and 
there was a way up and past the cascade into another gully above. I 
looked at the nearby peaks, trying to gauge our height on the moun- 
tain: 19,000 feet. We had about 2000 feet to go. 

I tiptoed to the right, stopping to drive in a screw before launching 
up the cascade. It was excellent water ice, and I enjoyed the aggressive, 
warming work. Above the cascade I ran out the rest of the rope, fol- 
lowing a snowy gully. Simon quickly joined me and set off to the right, 
disappearing into the key ramp line we had seen so long ago from 
Seria Norte. When I joined Simon, I realized our problems were not 
over. At the top of the ramp there was a formidable barrier of tooth- 
shaped seracs—unstable ice cliffs formed by glacier movement. The 
vertical rock walls on each side of the ramp would be impossibly hard 
to ascend, and the seracs stretched from wall to wall without a break. 

I set off up the fifty-five-degree ramp and made fast progress. We 
alternated leads, rarely talking, concentrating on forcing the pace. We 
could feel the thin air taking its toll. I was breathing heavily as I dug 
through snow to find the firm ice below. I drove in two ice screws and 
planted both axes above my stance before tying into them and shout- 
ing for Simon to come up. We were close to the serac barrier, having 
climbed 1000 feet up the ramp. I felt confident. We were a match for 
this route, and I now knew we would finish it. I felt a thrill at the 
knowledge that I was on the verge of achieving a first ascent. 

As Simon panted up, he was grinning broadly. I needed no explana- 
tion for his good humor. It was one of those moments when every- 
thing came together and there were no struggles or doubts and 
nothing more to do but enjoy the sensation. 
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“May as well get past the seracs and then rest.” 

“Sure,” Simon agreed as he studied the barrier above. “See those 
icicles? That’s the way past.” 

I looked at the cascade of ice. It was clearly overhanging. A leaning 
wall of ice with a huge fringe of icicles dripping from its head provided 
the only solid surface across the otherwise powdery seracs. Yet this 
cascade was the only weakness that I could spot in the barrier. If we 
were to attempt it, we would have to climb the initial ice wall for some 
twenty-five feet and then break a way through the icicles and continue 
up the more reasonably angled cascade ice above. 

“It looks hard,” I said. 

“I know, but it might go. I'll give it a try anyway.” 

He launched himself up the right side of the cascade and managed 
to reach a point parallel with the top of the icicles before the conditions 
became impossible and he could go no higher. Eventually he fixed a 
sling around a thick icicle that had rejoined the cascade to form a loop, 
and abseiled—descended by means of an anchored double rope— 
down to my stance. 

“I’m knackered. You have a go.” 

“Okay, but I'd move further to the side if I were you. I'll have to 
knock most of those icicles away.” 

I started up the ice wall, which pushed me back off balance, and at 
once I felt the strain on my arms. I bunny-hopped my crampons 
quickly up the wall, smashing my axes hard into the ice above, pulling 
up, hopping again. As I neared the icicles I realized that I would be 
unable to hold on for very much longer. I hammered an ice screw into 
the wall, clipped the rope through the screw, and breathed a sigh of 
relief. At least there was no longer a danger of falling more than five 
or six feet. The icicles were within easy reach. Without thinking, I 
swung my hammer axe through the fringe of ice and, stupidly, looked 
up at what I was doing. A hundredweight of icicles smashed down 
onto my head and shoulders and clattered away down onto Simon. I 
cursed myself and the sharp pain of a split lip, and Simon cursed me. 

When I looked up again, I saw that although it was painful, the 
hammer had done the trick and there was now a way clear through to 
the easier-angled ice. It didn’t take long to swarm up to the top of the 
wall and run the remainder of the rope to a belay in the gully above. 

Simon came up, covered in ice particles. He carried on past me to a 
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slight ridge, which marked the end of the ramp and the start of the 
summit slopes. By the time I joined him, he had lit the gas stove and 
cleared a place to sit in comfort. 

“Your mouth is bleeding,” he said flatly. 

“It’s nothing. It was my fault anyway.” 

It was noticeably colder now that we were away from the shelter of 
the ice gullies. For the first ime we could see the summit, 800 feet 
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Joe Simpson and Simon Yates 


above us. The ridge sweeping off to the left would be our line of 
descent, but we couldn’t see it very well in the swirling clouds that were 
steadily spilling over from the east. It looked as if bad weather was on 
the way. 

Simon passed me a hot drink. He looked at the summit slopes, 
searching for the best line of ascent. The whole slope was corrugated 
by powder flutings that had gradually built up as fresh snow had 
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sloughed down the face. We had heard all about Peruvian flutings and 
hadn‘’t liked the stories. South American mountains were renowned 
for these spectacular snow-and-ice creations, where powder snow 
seemed to defy gravity and form seventy-degree, even eighty-degree 
slopes. Above us a rock band cut horizontally across the whole slope. It 
was powdered with a treacherous coating of snow. The flutings started 
shortly above it and continued without break to the summit. 


Once we had established ourselves in the gully formed between two 
flutings, we would have to force a way to the top, for it would be 
difficult to traverse out by crossing a fluting and getting into the 
neighboring gully. The whole slope was a maze of gullies and flutings. 
“Christ! It looks desperate!” Simon said. “I can’t work out a way up 
at all. What time is it?” 
“Four o’clock. Two hours’ light left. Better get moving.” 
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I wasted valuable time trying to cross the rock band. It was tilted like 
a steep roof. I was standing on an open face with a drop of nearly 
4000 feet below me and felt very unnerved by the exposure. As I 
balanced on two small edges of rock my legs began to tremble, and I 
shouted a warning to Simon. I could hear the fear in my voice and 
cursed myself for letting Simon know it. I tried moving up again, but 
my nerve failed me and I couldn’t complete the move. I knew it would 
take just a couple of moves to reach easier ground, but I couldn't 
shake off the fear. I was gripped. 

Gradually I calmed down, and when I tried again, I was surprised at 
how easy it seemed. It annoyed me to see Simon climb quickly over the 
difficulties and know that I had let fear get the better of me. 

“Which gully should we go for?” I had looked for a likely one but 
found it impossible to see whether they closed off into dead ends or not. 

“I dont know. That one is the widest. I'll have a look at that.” 

Simon entered the gully. The sides of the flutings rose up fifteen 
feet on either side of him. The light was going rapidly, and Knoticed it 
had begun to snow, the spindrift getting heavy. I was directly beneath 
Simon, and after sitting still for two hours, I was chilled to the bone. 

I switched my head torch on and was surprised to see that it was 
eight o’clock. Four hours to climb 300 feet. At last a distant, muffled 
shout from the snow-filled clouds told me to follow on. I couldn’t 
believe what Simon had done to climb that rope length up the gully. 
He had dug a trench four feet deep by four wide all the way up, his 
exhausting search for more solid snow yielding a weak layer of crusted 
ice that barely held his weight. It had taken him three hours to climb, 
and when I reached him, I could see that it had tired him out. 

“I can’t believe this snow!” 

“Bloody terrifying. I thought I was falling off all the way up.” 

“We have to bivi. I was freezing down there.” 

“Yeah, but not here. The fluting has got too small.” 

‘Two interminable hours later I joined Simon 100 feet higher up. He 
was belayed in a hole he had dug into the base of the gully. “I’ve found 
some ice. If you get in here, we can enlarge this sideways.” 

I squeezed in beside him, and we began digging into the sides of the 
flutings, slowly enlarging the cave into a snow hole. 

By eleven o'clock we had settled into our sleeping bags, eaten the last 
freeze-dried meal, and were savoring a last hot drink of the day. 
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“Three hundred feet to go,” I said. “I just hope it isn’t worse than 
what we've just done.” 

“At least the storm has stopped. But it’s damned cold. I think my 
little finger is frostbitten. It’s white down to the hand.” 

With the wind chill, the temperature must have been minus forty. 
We were lucky to have found a place to snow-hole. I hoped we would 
have clear, sunny weather tomorrow. 


THE base of the gas canister was coated with a thick layer of ice. I 
knocked it against my helmet and managed to remove most of it. I lit 
the stove. When the water was boiling, I sat up and hurriedly donned 
my polar jacket, windproof, and gloves. 

“Brew’s ready.” 

“God's teeth! I’m bloody freezing.” 

Simon took the steaming mug and disappeared back into his bag. I 
drank slowly, hugging the hot cup to my chest. 

“How much gas have we got left?” I asked. 

“One tin. Is that one empty?” 

“Not quite. We may as well drink as much as it will produce and save 
the other for the descent.” 

“Yeah. We haven’t got much juice left either. Just one packet.” 

“We'll have judged it right, then. Enough for one more bivi. That’s 
all we need.” 

It was a long, cold business gearing up, but that was the least of my 
worries—the flutings lay ahead and it was my turn to lead. The sky 
was clear and there was no wind, but daylight had dubious advantages. 
It made the climbing easier and allowed me to see whether I was about 
to slip; on the other hand, it provided unnerving glimpses between my 
legs of 4500 feet of emptiness. Knowing that our belays were anything 
but secure and that any fall would be disastrous made me concentrate 
on the way ahead. I was disappointed to see that the gully ended about 
100 feet above me; I would have to traverse out through a side fluting. 
But . . . which one? I couldn't see over the sides of the flutings. I 
looked down and saw Simon watching me intently. I could see that the 
flutings were not as high near the cave and that Simon might be able 
to see more of the way ahead than I could. 

“Which way should I go? Can you see anything?” 

“Don’t go left. It seems to drop away, and it looks bloody dangerous!” 
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“What’s on the right?” 

“Can't see, but the flutings are not so steep. It’s a lot better than the 
left anyway.” 

I began to dig. To my surprise, digging into the fluting was no 
harder than climbing the gully. 1 emerged, breathing hard, on the 
other side in an identical steepening gully, above which I could see the 
huge cornice of the summit only a rope’s length away. Simon floun- 
dered up and whooped when he saw the summit behind me. 

“Cracked it,” he said. 

“I hope so, but this last bit looks bloody steep.” 

“Itll go.” He set off up the slope. I turned my back, gazing down at 
the glacier far below me. An excited yell tore me from my thoughts. 
“Done it. No more flutings. Come up.” 

He was sitting, legs astride a fluting, grinning maniacally, when I 
pulled myself wearily out of the gully. Behind him, less than fifty feet 
from us, the summit cornice reared up in a threatening bulge of snow 
ice that overhung the west face. Ten minutes later I stood beneath the 
snow ridge dividing west face from east. 

For the first tme in four days I had a new view on which to feast. 
The sun bathed the snow sweeping down into the eastern glacier, 
After the long, cold, shadowed days on the west face, it felt luxurious 
to sit there warmed by the sun. 

“Let’s leave the sacks here and go up to the summit,” said Simon. I 
looked up at the ice-cream cone rising behind him. It was only about 
100 feet away. 

“You go ahead. I'll take some photos when you reach the top.” 

He grabbed some chocolate before getting up and tramping slowly 
up through soft snow. When he was outlined against the sky, bending 
over his axe on top of the spectacular summit cornice, I began fever- 
ishly snapping photographs. Then I followed, breathing hard. 

We took a few more photos and ate some chocolate. I felt the usual 
anticlimax. What now? It was a vicious circle. If you succeed with one 
dream, you come back to square one, and it’s not long before you’re 
conjuring up another, slightly harder, a bit more ambitious—a bit 
more dangerous. It always unsettled me, this moment of reaching the 
summit, this sudden stillness and quiet. 

“Looks like we are in for a storm,” Simon said. 

He had been quietly examining the north ridge, our line of descent, 
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which was rapidly being obscured by massed clouds. The ridge rose to 
a subsidiary summit before twisting back on itself and curling down 
into the clouds. Through cloud gaps I saw snatches of steep razor 
edges and some dangerously corniced sections, the east face dropping 
away to the right in a continuous flank of tortured flutings. We would 
be unable to traverse below the corniced ridge at a safe distance. The 
flutings looked impassable. 

“Better get our skates on. If we move quickly, we can traverse under 
that summit and then rejoin the ridge further down.” Simon held out 
his hand, and the first snowflakes drifted down lazily onto his glove. 

We returned to the sacks and set off. Simon led the way. We moved 
roped together, with coils of rope in hand in case of a fall. The clouds 
closed in on us after half an hour, when we were on the east flank of 
the second summit. Ten minutes later we were lost in the whiteout. We 
stood staring around us, trying to make out where we were. 

“Wish we had a compass,” I said. 

As I spoke, I noticed a lightening above us. The sun, shining weakly 
through the murk, cast the faintest of shadows on the ridge, 100 feet 
above us. But before I had a chance to tell Simon, it was gone. 

“I’ve just seen the ridge.” 

PWherer: 

“Straight above us. Can't see a thing now, but I definitely saw it.” 

“Right. Ill climb up and find it.” 

Simon set off, and after a short time I had only the ropes moving 
through my hands to show me he was there. The snowfall was getting 
heavier. I felt the first twinges of anxiety. This ridge had turned out to 
be a lot more serious than we had ever imagined. I was about to call 
out to Simon and ask if he could see anything, but the words died on 
my lips as suddenly the ropes whipped out through my gloves. At the 
same time a deep explosion of sound echoed through the clouds. The 
ropes ran unchecked for a few feet, then tugged sharply at my har- 
ness, pulling me chestfirst into the snow slope. The roaring died away. 

I knew at once what had happened. Simon must have fallen 
through the corniced ridge. “Simon!” I yelled. “You okay” 

There was no answer. I decided to wait before attempting to move 
up towards the ridge. If Simon was hanging over the west side, I 
reckoned it would be some time before he managed to regain the 
ridge. After fifteen minutes the weight had come off the rope, and I 
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climbed towards him. He was standing shakily just below the crest. 

“I thought I'd had it there,” he muttered, sitting down heavily in the 
snow. “The whole bloody thing fell off. God!” 

When the fright eased, he quietly told me what had happened. 

“I never saw the ridge. There was no warning. No crack. One 
minute I was climbing, the next I was falling. It broke behind me, I 
think, or under my feet. It was so fast! I had no time to think. I didn’t 
know what the hell was going on except that I was falling. I was 
tumbling all over the place, and everything seemed to be happening in 
slow motion. I forgot I was tied to the rope. I can remember seeing all 
these huge blocks of snow falling with me, and I thought, This is it. 
Then I felt the rope at my waist, but I thought it would just come 
down with me. I wasn’t scared then, just totally confused and numb.” 

When he did finally stop, he was hanging in space. “At first I was so 
disoriented I wasn’t sure whether I was safe or not. I had to think it 
out before I realized that you had held my fall. The drop below me 
was horrific. I could see right down the west face, forty-fiye hundred 
feet, clear all the way to the glacier. I was in a panic.” 

“If that cornice had come down, we would just have disappeared 
without trace,” I ventured. “How did you get back?” 

“Well, I tried to get back onto the ridge, and it turned out to be one 
hell of a struggle. The break line left by the cornice was vertical snow 
and nearly thirty feet high. When I finally got up, I heard you shout- 
ing from down on the east face. Funny how the visibility cleared as 
soon as I fell. Five minutes later and I would have seen the danger.” 

We were now faced with a very dangerous ridge. We could see 
secondary fracture lines in the snow just back from the edge, and one 
particular fracture ran parallel to, and only four feet from, the crest 
for as far as we could see. 
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HERE was no question of traversing lower down on the east face, for 
though it had stopped snowing, the flutings would be impossibly 
slow and dangerous to climb across. 
Simon stood up and began moving gingerly along the crest five feet 
from the edge, along the continual crack line running away from us. I 


moved farther down the east face to wait until he had taken out all 
the slack rope. At least then I could stop him if the ridge broke again. 

As I climbed up to rejoin his tracks it occurred to me that I had felt 
a moment of anxiety minutes before Simon had fallen. There had 
been no reason for the sudden stab of worry. I had sensed something 
would happen without understanding what it would be. Now anxiety 
had returned with a vengeance. I could see that Simon had also 
tensed up. The descent was already far more serious than we had 
reckoned. 


I moved carefully. I watched the crack line, checked that I had put 


Left, Simon at the summit of Siula Grande; 
right, the treacherous north ridge 


my feet exactly where Simon’s footsteps were, and continued nervously 
150 feet behind him. I might have a chance if I saw him fall in time. I 
could throw myself down the opposite side of the ridge and expect the 
ropes to stop us. But it seemed to me that the most likely accident 
would involve the whole ridge collapsing, taking us both down in one 
breakaway of snow. 

I saw the crack close up and breathed a sigh of relief. The ridge was 
slightly safer at last. Unfortunately, it now dropped away steeply and 
twisted back on itself, huge cornices bulging out over the west face. I 
saw that these difficulties eased farther in the distance, so I wasn't 
surprised when Simon began descending the east face. I assumed he 
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intended to lose enough height to be able to traverse directly across to 
an easier section and avoid descending the tortured ridge. 

We hadn't descended far before I realized how poor the light had 
become. I checked my watch and was surprised to see that it had gone 
five o'clock. It would be dark in an hour, and to make things more 
difficult, the storm clouds had boiled over us again and snowflakes 
were blowing up from the east. 

Simon descended a gully between two flutings. I followed slowly. 
After a while I decided that we must have reached a point where we 
could now traverse horizontally across to the easier ground, but Simon 
carried on down. Suddenly the snow whooshed away from under my 
feet and I dropped swiftly. I screamed a warning and finally bumped 
heavily against Simon, stopping jammed up against him. 

“Jesus! I—I thought we’d had it.” I leaned facefirst into the gully 
and tried to calm down. 

“You okay?” Simon asked. 

“Yes. Scared . . . that’s all. We’ve gone far too low.” ue 

“Oh, I was thinking perhaps we could descend all the way into the 
eastern glacier bay.” 

“You're joking. Bloody hell! I’ve just nearly killed both of us on this 
bit, and we haven’t a clue what it’s like below us.” 

“Okay, okay, calm down. It was just an idea.” 

“Sorry. I was freaked out. Couldn't we traverse out sideways from 
here and get back to the ridge where it drops down?” 

“Okay, you first.” 

I sorted out the tangles from my fall and then began digging into 
the right side of the fluting. An hour and a half later we had covered 
less than 200 feet, and by then it was snowing hard and was windy. It 
was also dark, and we were having to use our head torches. We 
decided to dig a snow cave. 

Simon’s head torch kept flickering from a loose or damaged connec- 
tion. I began digging and soon struck rock. It was bitterly cold, and 
Simon struggled to repair his head torch with his bare fingers. Two of 
them were frostbitten. He became angry with me when I started to dig 
another cave. Unjustly I decided that Simon was behaving petulantly, 
and ignored him. The next site for the cave was marginally better, and 
I managed to build it to fit the two of us. Simon was still bristling with 
anger at my lack of cooperation. 
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I prepared the meal. There was little enough left. By then we had 
forgotten our tired anger and regained a sense of perspective. It 
had been another very long day. It had started well, and we had been 
glad to get off the west face. But Simon’s falling through the cornice 
had shaken both of us, and the strain afterwards had been wearing. 

Simon showed me his fingers. The index finger on each hand was 
white and solid as far back as the first knuckle. So, he had frostbite. I 
hoped they would not suffer further damage the next day. However, I 
felt sure that we would be able to reach base camp by the following 
afternoon. We only had enough gas left for two drinks in the morning, 
but that should be enough. As I settled down for sleep I couldn't shake 
off the dread image of the two of us falling helplessly down the east 
face, still roped together. I shuddered at the prospect of such an end. I 
knew Simon must have felt the same. The year before, he had wit- 
nessed just such a terrible accident high in the Mont Blanc region of 
the French Alps—two Japanese climbers had fallen to their deaths 
from close to where he stood. 

For three days stormy weather had produced atrocious conditions. 
Simon and his partner had been progressing slowly up the face, and 
the two Japanese climbers had been following them closely. There was 
no communication between the two teams; both parties were coping 
separately but equally well in the difficult conditions. 

When they reached the summit headwall, Simon saw the leading 
Japanese climber fall outwards and backwards, arms outstretched in 
surprise. The awesome 2500-foot plunge was framed behind him. ‘To 
his horror Simon then saw the falling leader jerk and twist and, with- 
out a sound, pull his partner into the void. Their belay piton had torn 
free. The two men plunged down, roped together, helpless. 

Simon and his partner stood quietly on the small rock ledge trying 
to absorb the enormity of what had just taken place so close to them. 
As they resumed the climb they were shocked to hear a ghastly 
screaming from far below. Looking down, they saw the two climbers 
sliding down the upper ice field—at ever increasing speed—600 feet 
below them. They were still roped together. 

By some quirk at least one of the climbers had survived the initial 
fall onto the ice field. Somehow they had been stopped, probably when 
their rope snagged on some rocky projection. But they weren't saved. 
It was a cruel twist, both for the victims and for the horrified specta- 
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tors above. Only a short reprieve, five minutes or so, while one of them 
had fought to make himself safe and find some anchor. Badly injured, 
he had had little chance. Perhaps he had slipped or the rope had 
unsnagged; whatever had happened, the outcome was brutally final. 

I could still remember Simon walking slowly into the campsite out- 
side Chamonix when he got back. He was subdued and looked drawn 
and tired. He had sat numb, questioning why he had been held on the 
same piton just before the Japanese leader had fallen and ripped it 
out. A day later he was his normal self again: an experience absorbed, 
shelved in his memory, understood and accepted, and left at that. 

As sleep crept swiftly through me I tried to shake off the thought of 
how close we had come to the same appalling end as those two Japa- 
nese. There would have been no one to watch us, I thought—as if it 
would have made any difference. 


I Hap the stove burning away by my side. Beyond it I could look 
through a hole in the snow cave at the east face of Yerupaja. For the 
first time in the last four days the tense concentration in my body 
relaxed. The anxious struggles of the previous night had been forgot- 
ten, and the memory of how close we had come to falling to our deaths 
had faded. I gave myself time to enjoy where I was. 

Simon was still asleep. I moved carefully to avoid waking him. I 
looked through the hole at the east face and felt myself smiling. I knew 
it would be a good day. 

The gas was all used up in the breakfast routine, and there would be 
no more water until we got down to the lakes below the moraines. I 
dressed and geared up first and climbed out of the cave. Simon was 
slow getting ready, and it wasn’t until he joined me that I remembered 
his frostbite. My good humor vanished, to be replaced by worry when 
he showed his fingers to me. One fingertip was blackened, and three 
other fingers were now white and wooden in appearance. 

I started up towards the crest of the ridge, while Simon remained 
below. When I reached the ridge, I was dismayed to see that there was 
a long section of tortured cornices and knife-edge powder to negoti- 
ate. I shouted a warning down to Simon, and he agreed to follow me, 
moving together, once all the rope had run out. I became resigned to 
the helplessness of our situation. The powder was so insubstantial that 
however hard I kicked my legs, I would whoosh down a few feet as 
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soon as I took the weight off my arms. Each sudden heart-stopping 
slide seemed somehow to halt of its own accord. Where I would stop 
would be no more solid than where I had fallen from. It wore one’s 
nerves ragged. 

I slipped again but this time yelped out in fright. The short, steep 
slope I was descending bottomed directly onto the edge of the ridge, 
which had curved back on itself. Falling away below it, the west face 
plunged thousands of feet down to the glacier. Simon, moving a full 
rope’s length behind me, was out of sight. I rushed down in a flurry of 
powder. Then, just as suddenly, I stopped, with my whole body 
pressed into the snow, my head buried in it, my arms and legs spread- 
eagled in a desperate crabbed position. I dared not move. It seemed as 
if only luck were holding me on to the slope, and feeling the snow 
moving and sliding down past my stomach and thighs just made me 
cringe in deeper. 

I lifted my head and glanced sideways over my right shoulder. I was 
on the very edge of the ridge, exactly at the point of the curve. I 
scrabbled and clawed at the snow on my left, trying to pull my weight 
over to that side, trying to get my right leg back onto the ridge. 
Eventually I succeeded and moved away from the edge. 

Simon appeared above me. I shouted a warning for him to descend 
the slope farther to the left and, as I did so, realized that I was shaking 
violently. My legs had gone to sudden jelly, quivering, and it took a 
long while for the reaction to fade. As Simon descended, I could see 
the tension in his face. The day was neither enjoyable nor funny, and 
when he reached me, the fear was infectious. We chattered out our 
alarm in quavery voices, quick staccato curses and repeated phrases 
tumbling out before we calmed. 


WE Hua~bD left the snow hole at seven thirty, and two and a half hours 
later I could see that our progress was painfully slow. Since leaving the 
summit the previous afternoon, we had descended no more than 1000 
feet. I began to feel impatient. The mountain had lost its excitement, 
its novelty, and I wanted to get off it as soon as possible. The air was 
bitingly cold and the sky cloudless. As long as we were back on the 
glacier before the afternoon storms, I didn’t care a damn what the 
weather chose to do. 

At last the twisting mayhem of the upper ridge eased, and I could 
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walk upright across the broad, level saddle. Deep snow had built up on 
this section; so instead of anxiety swamping my every move, I was back 
to the frustration of wallowing through powder snow. 

I had run out the rope and Simon was getting set to follow when I 
stepped into the first crevasse. 

In a rushing drop I suddenly found myself standing upright but 
with my eyes level with the snow. I yelled and cursed as I clawed my 
way back onto the ridge, and by the time I had traversed halfway 
across the plateau above it, I had fallen into another four small cre- 
vasses. Simon, who was following a full rope’s length behind, watched 
my struggles with a grin. Frustration and the mounting exhaustion 
maddened me to a fury, which I knew would be vented on Simon if he 
came close enough. 

Then, crouching beside the hole I had just made, trying to regain 
my breath, I glanced back and was shocked to see clear through the 
ridge into the yawning abyss below. Blue-white light gleamed up 
through the hole from the expanse of the west face, which J could see 
looming beneath it. Suddenly it clicked in my brain why I had fallen 
through so many times—it was all one crevasse, one long fracture line 
cutting right through the enormous humping cornices that made up 
the plateau. We were actually standing on a cornice. If it had col- 
lapsed, we would have gone with it. 

I kept well back from the edge after that. The flutings on the east 
side had eased into a uniformly smooth slope. I had hoped to see the 
slope run down to the Santa Rosa col, but was disappointed to find it 
rising slightly to a minor summit of cornices before dropping steeply 
down again. Even so, I could see enough to know that the col would 
certainly lie immediately below that next drop. Another half hour 
would put us on the col, and it would be easy going from there to the 
glacier. I perked up. 

Starting down, I felt at once the change in angle. It was so much 
easier than the plod along the saddle, and I would have romped down 
the gentle slope but for the rope tugging at my waist. I had forgotten 
that Simon would still be wearily following my tracks on the saddle. 

I had expected to be able to take a direct line to the small rise 
without encountering any obstacles, and was surprised to find that the 
slope ended abruptly in an ice cliff. I approached the edge cautiously 
and peered over a twenty-five-foot drop. The slope at the base of the 
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cliff swept down to the right in a smooth, steeply angled face. Beyond 
that lay the last rise on the ridge about 200 feet away. 

I needed to find a ramp line or a crevasse running down the cliff to 
give me some purchase on the ice. At last I saw what I was looking 
for—a very slight break in the angle of the ice wall. The cliff was about 
twenty feet high at the break, and I felt sure that at this point a few 
quick moves of reverse climbing would see me past the problem. 

Crouching down, I turned my back to the cliff edge and managed to 
get my axes to bite in deeply. Slowly I lowered my legs over the cliff 
until the edge was against my stomach and I could kick my crampons 
into the ice wall below me. I felt them bite and hold. Removing one 
axe, I hammered it in again very close to the edge. It held fast and 
solid. Hanging on to the axe, I removed my ice hammer and lowered 
my chest and shoulders over the edge until I could see the ice wall 
and swing at it with the hammer. As the hammer came out, there was 
a cracking sound, and my right hand, gripping the axe, pulled down. 
The sudden jerk turned me outwards, and instantly I was falling. 

I hit the slope at the base of the cliff before I saw it coming. I was 
facing into the slope, and both knees locked as I struck it. I felt a 
shattering blow in my right knee, felt bones splitting, and screamed. 
The impact catapulted me over backwards and down the slope of the 
east face. I slid headfirst on my back and jerked to a violent stop. 

Everything was still, silent. My thoughts raced madly. Then pain 
flooded down my thigh, building and building until I cried out at it 
and my breathing came in ragged gasps. My leg! Oh, Jesus, my leg! 

I hung head down, my left leg tangled in the rope above me and my 
right leg hanging slackly to one side. I kicked my left leg free of the 
rope and swung round until I was hanging feet down, with my chest 
against the snow. The pain eased. I kicked my left foot into the slope 
and stood up. 

A wave of nausea surged over me. I pressed my face into the snow. 
Something terrible, something dark with dread occurred to me: I’ve 
broken my leg. That's it. I’m dead. Everyone said it—if there’s just two 
of you, a broken ankle could turn into a death sentence. If it’s broken... 
It doesn’t hurt so much. Maybe I’ve just ripped something. 

I kicked my right leg against the slope, feeling sure it wasn’t broken. 
My knee exploded. Bone grated, and a fireball rushed from knee to 
groin. I looked down at the knee. It wasn’t just broken; it was rup- 
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tured, twisted, crushed. The impact had driven my lower leg up 
through the knee joint. 

At least it wasn’t an open fracture. I knew this as soon as I tried to 
move. I could feel no wetness, no blood. It was in one solid piece, but it 
felt huge and twisted—and not mine. The pain kept flooding around 
it, pouring on fire. 

With a groan I squeezed my eyes tight shut. Hot tears filled them. It 
wasn't the pain. I felt sorry for myself, childishly so, and with that 
thought I couldn't help the tears. Dying had seemed so far away, and 
yet now everything was tinged with it. I shook my head to stop the 
tears, but the taint was still there. 

I dug my axes into the snow and pounded my good leg deeply into 
the soft slope until I felt sure it wouldn't slip. The effort brought back 
the nausea, and I felt my head spin giddily to the point of fainting. We 
were above 19,000 feet, still on the ridge, and very much alone. Simon 
would leave me. He had no choice. I held my breath, thinking about it. 
Left here? Alone? I felt cold at the thought. I felt like screaming and I 
felt like swearing, but stayed silent. If I said a word, I would panic. I 
could feel myself teetering on the edge of it. 

The rope on my harness went slack. Simon was coming! I pressed 
my face into the cold snow again and tried to think calmly. I had to 
cool it. If he saw me panicky and hysterical, he might give up at once. 

“What happened? Are you okay” 

I looked up in surprise. I hadn’t heard his approach. He stood at the 
top of the cliff. 

I made an effort to talk normally. “I fell. The edge gave way.” I 
paused, then said as unemotionally as I could, “I’ve broken my leg.” 

His expression changed instantly. I could see a whole range of 
reactions in his face. I kept looking directly at him. I wanted to miss 
nothing. 

“Are you sure it’s broken?” 

“Yes:4 

He stared at me. It seemed that he looked harder and longer than 
he should have done, because he turned away sharply. Not sharply 
enough though. I had seen the look come across his face briefly; I felt 
unnerved by it, felt suddenly quite different from him, alienated. His 
eyes had been full of thoughts. Pity. Pity and something else: a dis- 
tance given to a wounded animal that could not be helped. 
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“Dll abseil down to you,” he said. 

A short but dangerous abseil from a poorly anchored snow stake put 
him down next to me quickly. He said nothing. I had seen him glance 
at my leg, but he made no comment. I watched him trying to pull the 
abseil rope down. It refused to move. Simon swore and set off towards 
the point where the wall was smallest. I knew it was all unstable 
powder and so did he, but he had no choice. I looked away, unwilling 
to watch what I was sure would be a fatal fall down the west face. 

Simon had said nothing about what he would do, and I had been 
too nervous to prompt him. In an instant an uncrossable gap had 
come between us, and we were no longer a team working together. 


Jor had disappeared behind a rise in the ridge. I was glad the steep section 
was behind us. I had felt so close to the end of everything on that ridge. Falling 
all the tme, always on the very edge of the west face. Suddenly there was a sharp 
tug as the rope lashed out taut across the slope. I was pulled forward several feet 
as I pushed my axes into the snow and braced myself for another jerk. Nothing 
happened. I knew Joe had fallen. But I couldnt see him, so I stayed put. I 
waited for about ten minutes, until the tautened rope went slack and I felt sure 
Joe had got his weight off me. I began to move along his footsteps cautiously. 

As I crested the rise I could see down a slope to where the rope disappeared 
over the edge of a drop. When I reached the top of the drop, I saw Joe below me. 
He was leaning against the slope with his face buried in the snow. I asked him 
what had happened. 

He told me very calmly that he had broken his leg. He looked pathetic, and my 
immediate thought came without any emotion: You’re dead, matey. No two ways 
about it! I think he knew it too. It never occurred to me that I might also die. I 
accepted without question that I could get off the mountain alone. I had no 
doubt about that. 

I saw what Joe had tried to do and realized that unless I could arrange an 
abseil, I would have to do the same. I dug as much of the sugary surface away 
as I could and then buried a snow stake in the mush I had uncovered. When I 
finished, I backed towards the cliff edge and tugged the rope. It held firm, but I 
had no confidence in it. I half abseiled and half climbed down the cliff, trying to 
get my weight off the rope. When I reached the foot of the cliff, I saw that Joe's 
leg was in a bad way and that he was suffering. He seemed calm but had a sort 
of hunted, fearful look in his eyes. He knew the score as well as I did. 

I was at a loss for something to say. I found that the ropes had jammed and 
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knew I would have to go back up alone to free them. I was frightened of 
attempting it. I left Joe then and forgot about him. 

The climb up the edge of the cliff was the most dangerous thing I’d ever done. 
Several times my leg broke through the powder into space. I seemed to be 
climbing on nothing. When eventually I pulled myself onto the slope above, I 
was so strung out that I had to stop and calm myself. 

I looked back and was amazed to see that Joe had started traversing away 
from the cliff. He shuffled across the slope, head down, completely enclosed in 
his own private struggle. Below him I could see thousands of feet of open face 
falling into the eastern glacier bay. It occurred to me that in all likelihood he 
would fall to his death. I wasn’t disturbed by the thought. In a way I hoped he 
would fall. I knew I couldn't leave him while he was still fighting for ut, but I 
had no idea how I might help him. I could get down. If I tried to get him down, I 
might die with him. It would be pointless. 

After a long wait I rearranged the snow stake and then backed down to the 
cliff edge again. I prayed it would hold me, and when I touched down on the 
slope below, I prayed again that it wouldn't jam. The rope slid down easily, and 
I turned with it, half expecting to see that Joe had gone. He was still chmbing 
away from me. In all the time it had taken me to get up and down, he had 
covered only 100 feet. I started after him. 


Simon suddenly appeared at my side. I had been unable to watch 
him climbing the crest. I felt sure he would fall. Instead, I thought I 
had better try to get moving. I began to traverse the slope. A pattern 
of movements developed after my initial wobbly hops, and I meticu- 
lously repeated the pattern. I began to feel detached from everything 
around me. I thought of nothing but the patterns. I could see the 
endless fall of the east face beneath my feet. It was tempting to think I 
could survive falling down it, yet I knew that despite there being 
evenly angled snow all the way, the speed of the fall would rip me to 
shreds long before I reached the bottom. I thought of falling down it 
anyway, but it meant nothing to me. I felt no fright at the idea. I knew 
I was done for. It would make no difference in the long run. 

Simon climbed past me and began stamping a trench across the 
slope. He said he was going ahead to see what lay around the corner. 
So I got back into my patterns. The trench made it easier, but it still 
needed total attention. It struck me that we were avoiding the issue. 
We both knew the truth: I was injured and unlikely to survive; Simon 
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could get down alone. While I waited on his actions, it felt as if I was 
holding something terrifyingly fragile and precious. If I asked Simon 
to help, he might leave me. 

The patterns merged into an automatic rhythm. I was surprised to 
hear Simon ask if I was all right. I had forgotten about him and had 
no idea how long I had been repeating the patterns. I looked up and 
saw him sitting in the snow watching me. I smiled at him, and he 
returned a lopsided sort of grin that failed to mask his anxiety. Behind 
him I could see the crest of the ridge. 

“I can see the col,” he said, and I felt a surge of hope. 

“Is it clear? I mean, is it a straight slope down?” I asked. 

“More or less.” 

I hurried my patterned moves. When I reached Simon, I slumped 
against the snow. He put his hand on my shoulder. “How’re you 
doing?” 

“It’s better. Painful, but . . .” I felt small and useless telling him. His 
concern scared me, and I was unsure what was behind it. 

“I’ve had it, Simon. I can’t see myself getting down at this rate.” 

If I expected an answer, I didn’t get one. He ignored the implied 
question. He began untying the ropes from his harness. 

I looked down to the col. It was about 600 feet below us and slightly 
to the right. I began to work out possible ways of getting to it. 

“Do you think you can hold my weight in this snow?” I asked. 

“If we dig a big bucket seat, I should be able to hold you.” 

“It would be quicker if you lowered me on two ropes tied together.” 

He nodded in agreement. I grabbed the two ropes, knotted them 
together, and tied myself into the free end. The other end was already 
attached to Simon’s harness. In effect, we were now roped together 
with one 300-foot line. Simon could control the speed of my descent 
with a belay plate—a friction device used to slow a descent. The one 
problem was the knot joining the two ropes. The only way to get it past 
the belay plate would be by disconnecting the rope from the plate and 
then reconnecting it with the knot on the other side. This would be 
possible only if I stood up and took my weight off the rope. 

“Okay, you ready?” Simon was seated in the deep hole he had dug 
in the slope, with his legs braced hard into the snow. He held the belay 
plate. 

“Yes. Now take it steady. If anything slips, yell,” I said. 
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“Don't worry, I will. If you can’t hear me when the knot comes up, 
I'll tug the ropes three times.” 

I lay on my chest immediately beneath Simon and edged down untl 
all my weight was on the rope. I lifted my feet free of the snow and 
began to slide down. It worked! 

He let the rope out smoothly in a steady descent. Occasionally the 
crampons on my right boot snagged in the snow and jarred my leg. I 
tried not to cry out, but failed. I didn’t want Simon to stop. 

In a surprisingly short time he did stop. I was astounded at the 
speed at which I had descended 150 feet. The rope went slack as I 
hopped up onto my good left leg. I was acutely aware that while Simon 
was changing the knot over, we were at our most vulnerable. If I fell, I 
would drop a whole rope’s length before it came tight onto him, and 
he would be whipped off the mountain. I dug my axes in and stayed 
motionless. I could see the col below and to my right, already a lot 
closer. Some tugs on the rope and I carefully leaned my body down 
the slope as the second half of the lower began. ~ 

I waved up at the distant red-and-blue dot above me and saw Simon 
stand up out of the seat. He was on his way down. I turned and started 
to excavate another belay seat. I dug deep into the slope, making a 
hole that he could sit completely inside. 

The next lowering was much quicker. We had adopted an efficient 
system. One shadow lay over our building optimism—the weather. It 
had deteriorated rapidly. The wind was increasing steadily, blowing 
powder snow across the slope. The temperature dropped. My fingers 
began to freeze. 

Simon joined me at the end of the second lowering. We were almost 
level with the col, but there was still a horizontal traverse to be made to 
get to its edge. 

“ll go ahead and make a trench.” He didn’t wait for an answer, and 
when he had reached the col, only about eighty feet from me, there 
was a gentle tug at my waist. I hobbled sideways and nearly lost 
balance as I snagged my foot. Something gristly twisted in my knee, 
and the shock had me sobbing. It eased away, and the crabbed side- 
ways pattern of movement that I had tried before took over once 
more. When I couldn't swing my leg across, I reached down and 
hefted it along the trench Simon had forged and then returned to my 
patterns. The leg had become inanimate, a weighty, useless object. 
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The col was exposed and windy, but for the first time we could see 
clearly down the west flank of the mountain. Directly beneath us the 
glacier we had walked up five days ago curved away towards the 
moraines and crevasses that led to base camp, nearly 3000 feet below. 
It would take many long lowerings, but it was all downhill, and we had 
lost the sense of hopelessness that had invaded us at the ice cliff. 

“What time is it?” Simon asked. 

“Just gone four. We don’t have much time, do we?” 

I could see him weighing up the possibilities. The face below the col 
was running with spindrift, and the cloud buildup was nearly com- 
plete. We hadn't sat on the col for very long, yet already I was numb 
with cold. I wanted to carry on down, but it was Simon’s decision. 

“We should keep going,” he said at last. “Will you be all right?” 

“Yes. Let’s go. I’m freezing.” 

“Okay, T’ll lower you from here. We should go down further to the 
right, but I don’t think you will be able to make it diagonally. We'll just 
have to take our chances straight down.” 

I slid off the crest of the ridge and down the west face. Simon stood 
back from the edge, bracing himself against my weight. The first of 
many powder avalanches rushed over me, tugging me down. I slid 
faster and shouted to Simon to slow down, but he couldn't hear me. 
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ing 300 feet down from the col had worried me. It had been quite 

impossible to descend in a diagonal line to the right. Gravity had 
turned me into a deadweight, and no amount of scrabbling against the 
snow with ice axes had prevented a plumb vertical descent. 

The conditions on the face were markedly different from those on 
the slopes above the col. Simon let me slide faster than I had expected, 
and despite my cries of alarm and pain, he kept the pace of descent 
going. I concentrated on keeping my leg clear of the snow. It was 
impossible. The crampons on my right boot snagged in the snow as 
the weight of my body pushed down. Each abrupt jerk caused searing 
pain in my knee. The drop went on until I could bear it no longer; yet 
there was nothing that I could do to bring the agony to an end. 


; puG the bucket seat with frantic and nervous haste. The first lower- 
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The face here was much steeper than the area above the col, steep 
enough to frighten me and make me think that Simon was barely in 
control. I couldn't ignore the thought of his seat collapsing, and tensed 
up. I waited for the instant swooping acceleration that would tell me 
Simon had been pulled down and that we were dying. It didn’t happen. 

Finally the terrible sliding stopped. Three faint tugs trembled the 
taut rope, and I hopped up onto my leg. A wave of nausea and pain 
swept over me, and my leg shook uncontrollably. I pressed my face 
into the snow, gritted my teeth, and waited. At last the pain eased. 

The spindrift was worse, and it had begun snowing. Simon had 
already started to climb down, and I began digging his belay seat. It 
was warming work, and when I looked up again, he could be seen 
descending quickly. 

“At this rate we should be down by nine o'clock,” he said cheerfully. 

“I hope so.” I said no more. It wouldn't help to harp on how I felt. 

“Right. Let’s do it again.” He had seated himself in the hole and had 
the ropes ready for another lowering. ~ 

He was grinning, and his confidence was infectious. Who said one 
man can’t rescue another? I thought. We had changed from climbing 
to rescue, and the partnership had worked just as effectively. 

This time I went down at an even faster pace than before, and the 
hammering torture began again with a vengeance. My optimism evap- 
orated. I could think of nothing but enduring until the changeover. It 
came after an age, but the brief respite was too short, and before the 
agony had eased, I was sliding down again. 

I pressed my hands against the snow, vainly trying to lift my leg 
away from the surface. The axes dangled from their loops around my 
waist, and my hands froze. My leg snagged. There was nothing I could 
do. I lay limp against the moving snow, sobbing. 

The movement stopped abruptly. Three tugs tremored down. I 
stood up, shaking. I tried to grab the axe to begin digging the next 
belay seat, but couldn’t grip the shaft. My fingers moved stiffly and 
refused to curl into a fist. Spindrift poured down the surface of the 
slope while I held my hands under my armpits inside my jacket. The 
searing pain of returning blood was all I could think about. 

Simon came down before I had half finished digging his belay seat. 
He waited silently, head bowed. When I looked at him, I saw that he 
had both hands in his armpits. 
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“Mine were real bad. I thought they were frostbitten,” I said. 

“It's just the lowering. They really freeze up when I’m lowering.” 

He had his eyes closed tight, fighting the hot aches. A heavy burst of 
spindrift sprayed over him, but he ignored it. 

“Come on. It’s getting bad. We'll have to hurry.” 

He let me down with a rush, and I cried out as my boot caught in 
the snow. I was looking at him when I cried out. He remained expres- 
sionless and continued to lower me. He had no time for sympathy. 

By the end of the fourth lowering I had deteriorated. The shaking 
in my leg was continuous. I lapsed into resignation. The object of the 
lowering had long since escaped me. Simon said nothing at the 
changeovers, his expression fixed and rigid. We had locked ourselves 
into a grim struggle—my part was pain racked, Simon’s an endless 
physical battle to get me down almost 3000 feet without a break. I 
wondered if it had occurred to him that the seats might collapse at any 
moment. I was beyond caring about such things, but Simon knew all 
the time that he could descend alone quite safely if he chose. 

I dug the fifth belay seat while Simon climbed down to me. I didn’t 
get far. After clearing the surface snow away, I struck water ice. I 
perched on the front points of my crampons, and the effort of staying 
quite still made me feel nauseous and dizzy. 

It was a measure of how cold I had become to see how long it took 
before I thought of hammering an ice screw into the slope. I was 
alarmed at my behavior. I had heard of people succumbing to cold 
without realizing it. When I had tied into the ice screw, I leaned back 
on it and flapped my arms, rubbed myself briskly, and shook my head. 
I warmed gradually and felt the sluggishness clear away. 

Simon noticed the ice screw—it was in the only ice we had found so 
far on the face—and looked at me questioningly. 

“There must be something below us. A steep section,” I said. 

“Yeah. I can’t see a thing down there.” He was leaning out from the 
screw, peering intently below him. 

“It wouldn't be a good idea to lower me if you don’t know what's 
below,” I said. “Why don’t you abseil down and give me some tugs if 
it’s okay to follow. I reckon I can abseil myself.” 

“Right. I'll put another screw in.” 

Simon hammered the screw in and clipped the doubled rope 
through it. I untied from the rope, staying safely clipped into my own 
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ice screw. He slid down into clouds of spindrift. I stood quietly on one 
foot, gazing into the snow swirling madly round me. There was only 
the sound of hissing as it sprayed off my jacket, and occasional tugs 
from the wind. It was a wild place in which to be alone. I thought of 
the sun on Yerupaja through the hole in the snow cave. That was this 
morning! God! It seemed so very long ago. 

The cold crept through me again. I started my warming routine, 
flapping, rubbing, driving the intruder away. Then I saw the ropes 
jerk spasmodically. I grabbed hold of them, fixed my belay plate onto 
the ropes, and removed the ice screw from which I had been hanging. 
I let my weight come down carefully onto the abseil ropes and slid 
down after Simon. 

After twenty feet the slope dropped vertically under me. Once or 
twice I bumped painfully against the rock, but for the most part I 
found abseiling to be easier and a lot less traumatic than being low- 
ered. I was concentrating on abseiling carefully when Simon’s voice 
broke into my thoughts. I looked down and saw him leaning.back on 
an ice screw, grinning at me. 

“There’s one more steep bit. I saw the snow slope running below it, 
so it can’t be far.” 

As he spoke, he caught hold of my waist, tugging me gently towards 
him. He was careful, almost tender, in the way he spun me round and 
directed my uninjured leg to a foothold that he had hacked from the 
ice. I realized then that he had been fully aware of the pain he had 
been putting me through, and this concern was a quiet way of saying, 
It’s all right. I wasn’t being a bastard. It just had to be done. 

“Not far now,” said Simon. “Maybe another four lowers after this 
next abseil.” 

I felt deeply grateful. For a short moment we had accepted a warm 
sense of friendship. It felt like some cliché from a third-rate war 
movie—we're all in this together, lads, and we're all going to make it 
home. It also felt true and real, something unassailable in all the 
uncertainty. I smiled at him. Behind his grin I could see the truth of 
our situation. It had taken a lot out of him, and he looked drawn. His 
eyes didn't smile. “I'll abseil down and set up the belay.” 

He hopped smoothly into the vortex of spindrift below. 

I quickly joined him at the large bucket seat he had excavated. 
We were back to lowering without belays. I checked my watch: it was 
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seven thirty. It had been dark for over an hour and I hadn't noticed! 

The warmth of feeling on the abseil belay stayed with me through 
the next drop. The thought of reaching the glacier had become irre- 
sistible. The lowering went quicker and easier. The pain stayed with 
me, but it was secondary—getting down was all I could think about. 

The system of lowering became second nature, and as we slid down 
unseen through the storm our sense of optimism snowballed. We had 
regained control of the situation and were making an orderly descent. 

I hunched my shoulders against an unusually heavy rush of spin- 
drift and braced myself until it spent itself. The weather showed no 
sign of improving, but at least it was not getting worse. Simon ap- 
peared from the murk above me. I kept looking at him so that my 
head-torch light would guide him down. He reached me as another 
avalanche swept over us. We both ducked. 

“Bloody hell! That one nearly knocked me off,” said Simon. 

“They’ve been getting bigger. Probably because we’re near the bot- 
tom. There’s more snow to build up on the way down.” 

I arranged the ropes for the next lowering. 

“Two lowers to go at the most, I reckon,” he said. “This will be the 
eighth, plus the two abseils, so we’ve covered two thousand, seven 
hundred feet or thereabouts. This might even be the last one.” 

I nodded in agreement, and Simon grinned confidently at me as I 
slid down the slope and he faded into the snowstorm. Earlier I had 
noticed the slope gradually easing, and I took this as a sign that we 
were getting to the glacier. However, soon after I lost sight of Simon, I 
noticed the slope steepening again. As I slid faster I snagged my foot 
more frequently. I yelled for Simon to slow down, and my heart 
jumped wildly. Had he lost controi? I stifled the rising panic and tried 
to think clearly: No, he hadn’t lost control. I’m going down fast, but it’s 
steady. But there was still something wrong. 

It was the slope. Of course! I should have thought of it immediately. 
It was now much steeper, and that could mean only one thing—I was 
approaching another drop. 

I screamed out a frantic warning, but he couldn't hear me. The 
words were whipped away into the snow clouds. A sense of great 
danger washed over me. I had to stop. I realized that if Simon felt my 
weight come off the rope, he would know there must be a good 
reason. I grabbed my ice axe and tried to brake my descent. It 
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wouldn't bite—the snow was too loose. I dug my left boot into the 
slope, but it too just scraped through the snow. 

Then, abruptly, my feet were in space. I had time to cry out and 
claw hopelessly at the snow before my whole body swung off an edge. 
I jerked onto the rope and toppled over backwards, spinning in circles 
from my harness. The rope ran up to a lip of ice, and I saw that I was 
still descending. A heavy avalanche of powder poured over me. 


When it ceased, I realized that I had stopped moving. Simon had 
managed to hold the impact of my body suddenly coming onto the 
rope. I was confused. I grabbed the rope and pulled myself up into a 
sitting position. I could see an ice wall six feet away from me. I shone 
my torch up the wall, following the rope until I could make out the 
edge I had gone over. It was about fifteen feet above me. The wall was 
solid ice and steeply overhanging. Looking between my legs, I could 
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see it dropping below, angled away from me. I thought I could see the 
snow-covered base of the wall with the dark outline of a crevasse 
directly beneath me; then snow flurries blocked my view. I looked 
back at the edge above. There was no chance of Simon hauling me up. 
Sitting in the snow seat, it would be suicidal to attempt it. I shouted 
at the darkness above and heard an unintelligible, muffled yell. I 
couldn't be sure if it had been Simon or an echo of my own shout. 
I waited silently, feeling shocked as I 

stared between my legs at the drop. Grad- 

ually and with a sense of mounting dread 

I began to get some perspective on what I 

was looking at. For a moment I did noth- 

ing, while my thoughts whirled and I 

tried to assess how things had changed. I 


1. Summit felt my stomach lurch with fear. Then 
one fact jolted through my thoughts: 
2. Joe breaks there was at least 100 feet of air below my 
: feet! 
his leg 


I swung round and stared at the wall. 
It was six feet from me. At full arm’s 
é reach, I still couldn’t reach the ice with 
begins my axe. I knew that I had to get back up 
the rope, and I had to do it quickly— 
4. The SOe2 ee no idea what I’d oe ee 

is cut The earlier steep drops were short walls. 
He had no reason to assume this would 
be any different. In that case, he might 
lower me. I'd jam on the halfway knot 

long before I got to the bottom! 
It was impossible to reach the wall, and 
I realized quickly that it wouldn’t help 
me. I couldn’t climb fifteen feet of overhanging ice with one leg. My 
only chance was to climb the rope. I fumbled at my waist with numbed 
fingers for the two loops of rope tied there. I slipped one over my left 
wrist and held the second in my right hand. I needed to get a special 
friction knot, called a Prusik, onto the rope so that I could slide 
the knot up and hang in tension as it tightened. The effort of holding 
myself in a sitting position was exhausting. By the time I had suc- 
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ceeded in making the knot, I was almost crying with frustration. The 
wind nudged me into a gentle spin and blasted the incessant ava- 
lanches into my face, blinding me. I clipped an oblong ring called a 
karabiner into the Prusik loop and fastened it to my waist. I shoved the 
loop as far up the rope as I could reach and leaned back on it. The 
knot tightened, slipped a few inches, and then held me. The second 
loop still had to be tied onto the rope. 

It wasn’t until I tried to slip the loop off my left wrist that I realized 
how useless my hands were. Both were frozen. I took the loop from 
my wrist and held it against the rope. At my first attempt to twist it 
around, I dropped it. It fell onto the main rope knot on my harness, 
and I grabbed at it before it was blown off. Then, as I lifted it to the 
rope, it seemed to slide out of my hand. I grabbed at it with my left 
hand and managed to catch it against my right forearm. I couldn't 
pick it up. My fingers refused to close round it, and as I tried slipping 
it up my arm it dropped again. This time I watched it fall away 
beneath me. I knew at once that I now had no chance of climbing up. I 
slumped onto the rope and swore bitterly. . 

At least I wasn’t having to hold myself up. The rope ran up from 
my waist taut as an iron bar. The loop I had attached gripped the rope 
three feet above my harness. I unclipped it from my harness and 
threaded it through my rucksack straps. The loop now held my torso 
up on the rope so that I sat in space as if in an armchair. 

The wind gusted, making me swing crazily, and with each gust I was 
getting colder. I let my arms hang slackly, feeling the deadweight of 
useless hands in my mitts. There was no point in reviving them. There 
was no way out of this—I couldn't go up, and Simon would never get 
me down. I tried to work out how long it had been since I had gone 
over the edge. I decided it could be no more than half an hour. In two 
hours I would be dead. I could feel the cold taking me. 

Twinges of fear lurked around my mind, but even these were fad- 
ing as cold crept through me. I was interested in the sensations, won- 
dering idly how it would take me. At least it wouldn't hurt. I was glad 
of that; the hurting had worn me out, and it felt so calm now that it 
was over. Above my waist the cold slowed its progress. I fancied how it 
would ease its way up, following veins and arteries, creeping inexora- 
bly through me. I thought of it as something living, something which 
lived through crawling into my body. I knew it didn’t work like that, 
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but it felt as if it did, and that seemed a good enough reason to believe 
it. I felt so tired; sleepy tired and weak. I had never felt so weak; a 
limbless, disembodied feeling. It was odd. 

I jerked down sharply on the rope. When I turned to look at the 
wall, I realized I was going down. Simon was lowering me. I was sure 
that he was gambling on being able to get me down before the knot 
jammed. I screamed a warning into the night. There was no reply. I 
continued falling steadily. I looked down and saw the crevasse below 
me. I could see it clearly. When I looked up, I could no longer make 
out the top of the cliff. The ropes ran up into snow flurries and 
disappeared. There was a small jerk, then another, and I stopped. 

Half an hour passed. I stopped shouting at Simon. I knew he was in 
the same situation as I: unable to move. He would either die in his seat 
or be pulled from it by the constant strain of my body. 

The thought of death, mine or his, came quite unemotionally, 
matter-of-factly. I was too tired to care. Won't be long now. I'll not last 
till morning. . . . Won’ see the sun either. I hope Simon doesn’t die. 
That's hard. . . . He shouldn't have to die for me... . 

I jerked upright, the drifting, aimless thoughts replaced with a con- 
suming anger at what had happened. I screamed at the wind, swearing 
and yelling blind. 

“On the last bloody lower, and after all that pain. You bastard.” 

Words wasted into the snow and wind, shouted to no one in particu- 
lar in a shaking fury of bitterness and grievance. Idiot words, as 
meaningless as the hissing, empty wind around me. Anger surged 
through me. It warmed me, shook me, driving the cold off in a tirade 
of obscenities and frustrated tears. I cried for myself and swore at 
myself. Everything came down to me. It was my knee that was 
smashed. J had fallen, and J was dying—and Simon with me. 

The rope slipped. I bounced down a few inches, then again. I knew 
what was about to happen: he was coming down—I was pulling him 
off. I hung still and waited for it to happen. Any minute . . . 


Joe had smiled as I let him shde away from me. It wasn’t much of a smile. 
His pain twisted it into a grimace. I let him go fast and ignored his cries. He 
was quickly gone from my torch beam. 

I kept the speed going. The belay plate was easy to control despite my 
deadened fingers. I worried about them, as I had done since the col. I had a 
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quick look. They were bad now: four fingertips and one thumb were blackened. 

I heard a faint cry from below, and the rope jerked slightly. Poor bastard, I 
thought. I had hurt him all the way down. It had been hard not to feel for him. 
It was easier now. We had made such fast progress. Efficient. I felt proud about 
it. The lowering had been easier than I had expected, especially with Joe digging 
the seats for me. He had really held it together. That was some control! I'd never 
asked him to dig the seats, but he just went ahead and did it. Wonder whether I 
would have done that? Who knows. 

My hands were stiffening again, like claws. There were another seventy feet 
to go before the halfway knot had to be changed over. I increased the rate of 
descent. I knew it was hurting him, but it was necessary. Another faint cry came 
from the darkness. A rushing avalanche of snow poured over me. 

Suddenly I jolted heavily forward from the waist and nearly came out of the 
seat. Christ! Joe’s fallen. I brought the rope slowly to a stop. The pressure 
remained constant. My harness bit into my hips, and the rope pulling tautly 
between my legs threatened to rip me down through the floor of the seat. 

After half an hour I let the rope slide again. Whatever Joe had gone over had 
stopped him getting his weight off the rope. I had tried to think of something to 
do other than lower. There was nothing. Joe had not attempted to climb back up. 
I had felt no trembling in the rope to tell me he was attempting something. There 
was no chance of hauling him up. Already the seat was half its original size. It 
had steadily disintegrated from beneath my thighs. I couldn't hold the weight 
much longer. The drops higher on the face had been less than fifty feet high. I 
decided that he would be able to get his weight off the rope after a short distance 
and set a belay up. I had no chovce. 

As the rope ran out I realized that the pressure wasn't easing. Joe was still 
hanging free. What in hell’s name was I lowering him over? 

I looked down at the slack rope being fed through the belay plate. Twenty feet 
below, I spotted the knot coming towards me. I began swearing, trying to urge 
Joe to touch down onto something solid. At ten feet I stopped lowering. I felt the 
first shivers of fear. My thighs moved down fractionally. The avalanche pushed 
me forward and filled the seat behind my back. Oh, God, I’m coming off! 

I let the rope shde five feet, thinking furiously. Could I hold the rope with one 
hand below the knot and change the plate over? Stupid idea! I couldn't hold 
Joes weight with my hands alone. If I released the plate, 150 feet of free rope 
would run through my hands, and then it would rip me clear off the mountain. 

It had been nearly an hour since Joe had gone over the drop. I was shaking 
with cold. My grip on the rope kept easing despite my efforts. I can't hold it, 
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can't stop it. The thought overwhelmed me. I was being pulled off. The seat 
moved beneath me, and snow slipped away past my feet. I slipped a few inches. 
God! I had to do something! 

The knife! The thought came out of nowhere. Of course, the knife. Be quick. 
Come on, get it. 

The knife was in my sack. It took an age to let go a hand and slip the strap off 
my shoulder and then repeat it with the other hand. Fumbling at the catches on 
the rucksack, I could feel the snow slowly giving way beneath me. Panic 
threatened to swamp me. I felt inside the sack, searching desperately for the 
knife. My hand closed around something smooth, and I pulled it out. I had 
already made the decision. There was no other option left to me. 

I reached down to the rope and then stopped. The slack rope! Clear the loose 
rope twisted around my foot! If it tangled, it would rip me down with it. I 
carefully cleared it to one side. I reached down again, and this time I touched 
the blade to the rope. 

It needed no pressure. The rope exploded at the touch of the blade, and I flew 
backwards into the seat as the pulling strain vanished. I was shaking. 

Leaning back against the snow, I listened to a furious hammering in my 
temples as I tried to calm my breathing. Snow hissed over me in a torrent. I 
ignored it as it poured over my face and chest. It kept coming, washing across 
me and down after the cut rope—and after Joe. I was alive, and for the moment 
that was all I could think about. Where Joe was, or whether he was alive, didn’t 
concern me in the long silence after the cutting. 

When at last I sat up, the rope fell from my hips, its end frayed. Had I killed 
him? I didn’t answer the thought, though some urging in the back of my mind 
told me that I had. I stared bleakly into the swirling snow beneath me. There was 
no guilt, not even sorrow. I was tempted to shout to him but stifled the cry. It 
wouldn't be heard. I could be sure of that. I shivered as the cold crept up my 
back. Alone on a storm-swept mountain face and becoming dangerously cold, I 
was left with no choice but to forget about Joe until the morning. 

I stood up and turned into the slope. The belay seat was full of avalanched 
powder. I started to dig, and soon I had excavated a sufficiently large hole to lie 
half buried in the slope with only my legs exposed to the storm. I dug automati- 
cally, while my mind wandered through tortured arguments and asked unan- 
swerable questions, and then I stopped digging and lay still, thinking about the 
night. Then I dug again. It took a long time to complete the cave. 

When it was finished, I struggled into my sleeping bag and blocked the 
entrance with my rucksack. It was a weird night. It felt strange to think so coldly 
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about what had happened, as if I were distancing myself from the events. 
Occasionally I wondered whether Joe was still alive. I had no idea what he had 
fallen over. I did know how close we were to the bottom of the mountain; yet it 
seemed reasonable to hope that he might survive a short fall to the glacier, could 
even now be digging a snow cave himself. Something made me think this wasnt 
the case, and I couldn't evade the urgent feeling that he must be dead or dying. I 
sensed that something awful was hidden in the powder avalanches swirling 
madly through the black night below my snow cave. Plagued with endless 
thoughts that turned madly upon themselves in vicious circles, sleep was impossi- 
ble. I tried to get my mind to settle by looking back on what I had done and 
thinking it all through. I wanted to question what I had done. It seemed 
necessary to prosecute myself and to prove that I had been wrong. 

Then I argued that I was actually pleased that I had been strong enough to 
cut the rope. There had been nothing else left to me, and so I had gone ahead 
with it. That takes some doing! A lot of people would have died before getting it 
together to do that! So that’s why I feel so damned confused! I should feel guilty. 
I dont. I did right. But what of Joe? ~ 

Eventually I spent a few troubled hours lost in sleep between cwakene hours of 
thinking. Thinking, Joe’s dead, I know he’s dead, in a monotonous litany, and 
then not thinking of him as Joe anymore, only as the weight gone off from my 
waist so suddenly and violently that I couldn't fully grasp it all. 

As the night lengthened, I sank into a dazed confusion and Joe faded from 
memory. It was thirst that took his place, and with each awakening I craved 
water until it governed my every thought. It was nearly twenty-four hours since I 
had taken a drink. In that time I should have had at least one and a half liters 
of fluid to make up for the dehydration caused by the altitude. 

It gradually lightened. With the coming of day I thought of what I must do. I 
knew I wouldn't succeed. It wasn't right for me to succeed. I had thought it all 
through. I was no longer afraid, and the dread in the night had gone with the 
dawn. I knew I would attempt it and I knew it would kill me, but I was going to 
go through with it. There would be some dignity left to me at least. I had to try 
my best. It wouldn't be enough, but I would try. 

I felt in no hurry to start down and was certain it would be my last day. Filled 
with a sense of condemnation, I prepared for the day in such a way that it felt as 
if I were part of an ancient universal ritual, a ritual that had been born during 
the dark, thought-racked hours behind me. 

I fastened the last strap of my crampons and then stared silently at my gloved 
hands. The careful preparation had calmed me. My fear had gone. I felt cold 
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and hard. The night had cleaned me out, purging the guilt and the pain. The 
loneliness since the cutting had also gone. The thirst had eased. I was ready. 

I smashed the roof of the cave with my axe and stood up into the blinding 
glare of a perfect day. No avalanches and no wind. Silent ice mountains 
gleamed white around me. I felt watched. Something in the crescent of summits 
and ridges looked down on me and waited. I stepped from the wreckage of the 
cave and started to climb down. I was about to die. I knew it, and they knew it. 


a) 


weariness washed through me and, with it, a fervent hope that this 

endless hanging would soon be over. There was no need for the 
torture. 

The rope jolted down a few inches. How long will you be, Simon? I 
thought. How long before you join me? It would be soon. I could feel 
the rope tremble again, wire-tight. So! It ends here. Pity! I hope 
somebody finds us and knows we climbed the west face. I don’t want to 
disappear without a trace. They'd never know we did it. 

The wind swung me in a gentle circle. I looked at the crevasse 
beneath me, waiting for me. It was big—twenty feet wide at least. I 
guessed that I was hanging fifty feet above it. It stretched along the 
base of the ice cliff. Below me it was covered with a roof of snow, but 
to the right it opened out, and a dark space yawned there. Bottomless, 
I thought idly. No, they’re never bottomless. 

Another jerk. Above me the rope sawed through the cliff edge. Cold 
had long since won its battle. There was no feeling in my arms and 
legs. Everything slowed and softened. Thoughts became idle ques- 
tions, never answered. I accepted that I was to die. There was no 
alternative. It caused me no dreadful fear. I was so senselessly cold 
that I craved sleep and cared nothing for the consequences. 

My torch beam died. The cold had killed the batteries. I saw stars in 
a dark gap above me. Stars, or lights in my head. The storm was over. 
The stars were good to see. I was glad to see them again. Old friends 
come back. They seemed far away—farther than I'd ever seen them 
before—and brighter. Some moved, little winking moves, on and off, 
on and off, floating the brightest sparks of light down to me. 


( LOLLED on the rope, scarcely able to hold my head up. An awful 
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Then what I had waited for pounced on me. Like something come 
alive, the rope lashed violently against my face. The stars went out, 
and I fell. I fell silently, endlessly into nothingness, as if dreaming of 
falling. I fell fast, faster than thought, and my stomach protested at the 
swooping speed of it. I swept down, and from far above I saw myself 
falling and felt nothing. No thoughts, and all fears gone away. So this 
is it! 

When [ hit the snow roof, a whoomphing impact on my back broke 
the dream, and the snow engulfed me. I wasn’t stopping, and for a 
blinding moment I was frightened. Now the crevasse! Ahhh . . . No! 

The acceleration took me again, mercifully fast, too fast for the 
scream that died above me. 

The whitest flashes burst in my eyes as a terrible impact whipped me 
into stillness. They continued—bursting electric flashes in my eyes—as 
snow followed down onto me. The shock had stunned me, so that for 
an immeasurable time I lay numb, hardly conscious of what had hap- 
pened. As in dreams, time had slowed, and I seemed motionless in the 
air, unsupported, without mass. I lay still, with open mouth, open eyes 
staring into blackness. 

I couldn't breathe. I retched. Pressure pain in my chest. Retching 
and gagging, trying hard for the air. Nothing. I felt the dull roaring 
sound of shingles on a beach, and I relaxed. I shut my eyes, and gave 
in to gray fading shadows. My chest spasmed, then heaved out, and 
my head suddenly cleared as cold air flowed in. 

I was alive. 

A burning, searing agony reached up from my leg. It was bent 
beneath me. As the burning increased, so the sense of living became 
fact. Heck! I couldn’t be dead and feel that! It kept burning, and I 
laughed—a real, happy laugh. I laughed through the burning and 
kept laughing hard, feeling tears rolling down my face. I couldn’t see 
what was so damned funny, but I laughed anyway. Crying and laugh- 
ing at high pitch as something uncurled within me, something tight 
and twisted in my guts that laughed itself apart and left me. 

I stopped laughing abruptly. The tension took hold again. 

What had stopped me? 

I could see nothing. I lay on my side, crumpled strangely. I moved an 
arm cautiously in an arc and touched a hard wall. Ice! It was the wall of 
the crevasse. I continued the search and suddenly felt my arm drop 
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into space. There was a drop close by me. I stifled the urge to move 
away from it. Behind me I felt my legs lying against a slope, and snow 
sloped steeply beneath me. I was on a ledge. I wasn’t slipping, but I 
didn’t know which way to move to make myself safe. 

Just keep still. That’s it... . Don’t move. . . . Ah! 

I couldn't stop myself. Pain in my knee jolted through me, demand- 
ing movement. I had to get my weight off it. I moved, and slipped. 
Every muscle gripped down at the snow. Don’t move. 

The movement slowed, then stopped. I groped for the ice hammer, 
attached to a cord clipped to my harness. I had to hammer an ice screw 
into the wall without pushing myself off the ledge I was perched on. 

It proved harder than I had expected. Once I had found the last 
remaining screw attached to my harness, I had to twist round and face 
the wall. My eyes had adjusted to the darkness. Starlight and the moon 
glimmering through my entry hole in the roof above gave enough 
light for me to see the abysses on either side of me. I could see gray- 
shadowed ice walls and the stark blackness of the drops, too deep for 
the light to penetrate. As I began to hammer the screw into the ice I 
tried to ignore the black space beyond my shoulder. The hammer 
blows echoed around the ice walls, and from deep below me, from the 
depths of blackness at my shoulder, I heard second and third echoes 
drift up. I shuddered. The black space held untold horrors. 

I hit the screw and felt my body slide sideways with each blow. When 
it was driven in to its hilt, I clipped a karabiner through the eye of the 
screw and hurriedly searched for the rope at my waist. The black 
spaces menaced, and my stomach knotted in squeezing clenches. 

I hauled myself into a half-sitting position close to the wall, facing 
the drop on my left. I dared not let go of the ice screw for more than a 
few seconds, but my frozen fingers needed a lot longer to tie the knot. 
After six attempts I was at the point of tears when suddenly I found 
that I had tied a knot of sorts. I clipped it to the ice screw, smiling 
foolishly into the darkness. I was safe from the black spaces. 

I relaxed against the comforting tightness of the rope and looked up 
at the small hole in the roof, where the sky was cloudless and packed 
with stars, and moonlight was adding its glow to their bright sparkle. 
The tension in my stomach flowed away. I began to order my mind 
into normal thoughts: I’m only—what?—fifty feet down this crevasse. 
It’s sheltered. I can get out in the morning if I wait for Simon. 
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“Simon!” I spoke his name in a startled voice. It hadn’t occurred to 
me that he might be dead, and as I thought about what had happened, 
the enormity of it struck me. Dead? I couldn’t conceive of him dead, 
not now, not after I've survived. V'd have heard him, seen him come over 
the cliff. He would have come onto the rope or down here. 

I began to giggle again. Despite my efforts, I couldn’t prevent it, and 
the echoes bounced back at me from the ice walls, sounding cracked 
and manic. I giggled more, listened and giggled again, and for a 
moment forgot Simon and the crevasse and even my leg. I sat 
hunched against the ice wall, laughing convulsively and shivering. It 
was the cold. Part of me recognized this; a calm, rational voice in my 
head told me it was the cold and the shock. The rest of me went 
quietly mad, while this calm voice told me what was happening and left 
me feeling as if I were split in two—one half laughing and the other 
looking on with unemotional objectivity. After a time I realized it had 
all stopped, and I was whole again. 

I searched in my rucksack for the spare torch batteries I knew were 
there. When I had inserted them, I switched on the beam and looked 
into the black space by my side. The bright new beam cut down 
through the blackness and lit ice walls that danced away into depths 
my torch couldn't reach. By the light I could see down into 100 feet of 
space. The walls, twenty feet apart, showed no sign of narrowing. I 
could only guess at how many hundreds of feet the blackness beyond 
my torch was hiding. In front of me the opposite wall of the crevasse 
reared up in a tangle of broken ice blocks, and fifty feet above me they 
arched over to form the roof. The slope to my right fell away steeply 
for about thirty feet. Beyond it lay a drop into darkness. 

I looked around for some breaks in the walls, but the torch beam 
was swallowed by the impenetrable blackness of the holes on either 
side. ‘The roof covered the crevasse to my right and fell away in frozen 
chaos to my left. I was in a huge cavern of snow and ice. Only the small 
hole above, winking starlights at me, gave any view of another world, 
and unless I climbed the blocks, it was as unreachable as the stars. 

I turned the torch off to save the batteries. The darkness seemed 
more oppressive than ever. Discovering what I had fallen into hadn’t 
cleared my mind. I was alone. I could only think of Simon. He was the 
only chance of escape. But somehow I was convinced that if he was not 
dead, then he would think that I was. He would see the huge open 
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side of the crevasse, and the cliff, and he would know that I was dead. 
The irony of falling 100 feet and surviving unscathed was unbearable. 

I swore bitterly, and the echoes from the darkness made it a futile 
gesture. I screamed in frustration and anger until my throat dried and 
I could shout no more. I tried to think of what would happen. He 
wont leave unless he’s sure. How do you know he’s not dead already? 
Did he fall with me? Find out. Pull the rope! 

I tugged on the loose rope. It moved easily. When I turned my 
torch on, I noticed the rope hanging down from the hole in the roof. I 
pulled again, and soft snow flurried onto me. I pulled steadily, and as 
I did so, I became excited. This was a chance to escape. I waited for 
the rope to come tight. It was strange to want the weight of Simon’s 
body to come onto the rope. When Simon had fallen, he must have hit 
the slope and stopped. He would be dead. He must be, after that fall. 
When the rope comes tight, I can Prusik up it. His body will anchor it 
solidly. Yes, that’s it... . 

I saw the rope flick down, and my hopes sank. I drew the slack rope 
to me and stared at the frayed end. Cut! I couldn't take my eyes from 
it. White and pink nylon filaments sprayed out from the end. I sup- 
pose I had known all along. It was a madness. Crazy to have believed 
in it, but everything was getting that way. I wasn’t meant to get out of 
here. Damn it! He should have left me on the ridge. It would have 
saved so much. I'll die here after all that. Why bother trying? I turned 
off the torch and sobbed quietly in the dark. 

It was cold when I awoke. Sleep had taken me unawares. I felt calm. 
It was going to end in the crevasse. I felt pleased to be able to accept it 
calmly. I thought it might take me a few days to die. I imagined how 
long it would seem: a long, long period of twilight and darkness, 
drifting from exhausted sleep into half consciousness, ebbing away 
quietly. I thought carefully of the end. It wasn’t how I had ever 
imagined it. It seemed pretty sordid. I hadn't expected a blaze of glory 
when it came, nor had I thought it would be like this—a slow, pathetic 
fade into nothing. I didn’t want it to be like that. 

I sat up and turned on the torch. Looking at the wall above the ice 
screw, I thought it might be possible to climb out using my axes. I 
fastened a Prusik knot to the rope. I would climb while still attached to 
the screw. If I fell, the Prusik might stop me. 

An hour later I gave up trying. I had made four attempts to climb 
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the vertical ice wall. Only once had I managed to get myself clear of 
the ledge, but then I fell, my injured leg folding agonizingly beneath 
me again. I screamed, and twisted to free it. Then I lay still, waiting for 
the pain to ease. I would not try again. I sat on my sack and turned off 
the torch. I could see my legs in the gloom. There was a delay before I 
realized the significance of this. I glanced up to the patch of dim light 
in the roof and checked my watch: it was five o’clock. Simon would be 
coming down the cliff as soon as it was light. I shouted his name 
loudly. It echoed round me, and I shouted again. I would shout 
regularly until he heard me or until I was certain he had gone. 

A long time later I stopped shouting. The sound could not be heard 
through the walls of snow and ice. He had gone. I knew he would, and 
I knew he wouldn't return. I was dead. There would be nothing for 
him to come back for. Sunlight streamed through the hole in the roof. 
I glanced at the hole to my left. I could see deeper into it, but there 
was no sign of its closing up. To my right the slope angled away to the 
drop I had seen the previous night. Far away to the right of this, 
sunlight sprayed against the back wall of the crevasse. 

I picked absently at the frayed end of the rope, trying to come to a 
decision. I already knew that I wasn’t prepared to spend another night 
on the ledge. I wasn’t going through that madness again, but I cringed 
from doing the only thing left to me. I wasn’t ready for such a choice. 
Without deciding, I took some coils in hand and then threw the 
rope down to the right. It flew clean out into space and curled over 
the drop before falling out of sight. It jerked tight. I clipped myself to 
the rope and lay on my side. 

I hesitated, looking at the ice screw buried in the wall. The Prusik 
knot hung unused just below it. I thought that I should take it with 
me. If there was empty space at the end of the rope, I would be unable 
to regain the ledge without it. I let myself slide off the ledge and 
watched the Prusik get smaller as I abseiled down the slope to the 
drop. If there was nothing there, I didn’t want to come back. 


As I descended, the sense of menace threatened to overwhelm me. In contrast 
to the fury of the night before, it was unnervingly quiet. There wasn't a breath of 
wind to flurry the powder on my face. It was as if the mountains were holding 
thew breath, waiting for another death. Joe had died. The silence said so. But 
must they take me as well? 
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It was warm in the sun. I stared at the mountain rising over me. Empty. It 
was a pointless thing to have done—climb up it, across it, and down it. Stupid! 
It was beautiful, immaculate, but it left me empty. I had been on it too long, and 
ut had taken everything. 

I continued the descent, stepping down with methodical precision. The wind- 
less silence closed over me. I carried on down, oppressed by the unnatural calm, 
and sensed that the hushed aura waited on me. I would let it wait. I wanted to 
do this thing with calm and dignity. The sense of menace grew heavier as I 
carefully retreated. 

Crusts of snow slithered quickly over a drop below me. I was standing on the 
edge of the we cliff. I leaned out from the slope and peered over the cliff at least 
100 feet down. I raised my eyes and searched the glacier directly beneath the cliff 
for signs of life. There was nothing. No telltale signs of a snow hole. So this is 
what he went over. My God! Why this, here? We never knew. The dreadful 
suspicion that I had nursed through the nght was confirmed: Joe was dead. 

I looked back up the face and marked the descent we had taken during the 
lowerings in a plumb line down to where I stood. I felt cheated. The very means 
by which we had managed to rescue ourselves had caused the accident. Over to 
the side I could make out the descent we had originally intended to take, 
descending diagonally to the left, away from the cliff. When we had decided on 
that line, we hadn't noticed the ice cliff on the right. We had never imagined we 
would be lowering straight down. 

I glared sightlessly at the peak. The cruelty of it all sickened me. It felt as if 
there were something deliberate about it, something preordained by a bored and 
evil force. All that effort and struggle just to end up cutting the rope. I laughed. 
The short, bitter noise rang loud in the quiet. It was funny, I supposed. In a sick 
sort of way it was funny all right, but the joke was on me. Some joke! 

Facing into the snow slope, I began traversing the lip of the cliff. My fatalism 
had gone. Anger replaced it. Although I felt weak and drained, I was deter- 
mined now to get off the mountain alive. It wasn’t taking me as well. 

Every now and then I glanced over the edge of the cliff. The farther right I 
moved, the shallower the cliff became, but the ground I was climbing over be- 
came increasingly steep and dangerous. Eventually the cliff face merged into the 
slope I was crossing, and the soft snow gave way to hard water ice with the 
occasional shattered rock protruding from it. I began to make a diagonal descent. 

After descending fifty feet, I came to a rock frozen into the ice. I hammered a 
piton into a crack in the rock and clipped myself to it. I found tt awkward setting 
up the abseil. The rope was still frozen, and my numb fingers seemed to refuse to 
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tie the knot for me. When it was done, I threw the rope clear, and it hung from 
the piton, dropping over the steep ground and reaching the easy slopes 15 O feet 
below me. I abseiled slowly down the ice-covered buttress. 

As I moved down the rope the ice cliff gradually revealed itself. It stretched 
away to my left in a huge dome-shaped wall. The face of the cliff was overhang- 
ing. I stared at it in amazement. It was huge, and I couldn't help but wonder 
why we had never noticed it. When we had approached the mountain, we had 
walked across the glacier directly beneath it. 

It wasn’t until I had descended half the rope’s length that I glanced down and 
saw the crevasse. I stared at the endless black depths at the foot of the cliff and 
shuddered. Joe had undoubtedly fallen into the crevasse. I was appalled. The 
idea of falling into that monstrous blackness yawning below me made me grip 
the rope tightly and shut my eyes. For a long, nauseous moment feelings of guilt 
and horror flooded through me. It was as if I had only just that minute cut the 
rope. I might as well have put a gun to his head and shot him. When I opened 
my eyes, I couldn't look down at the crevasse. Now that I was virtually clear of 
the mountain and assured of my own survival, the full impact of what we had 
been through struck me. I almost wished it were still as bad. At least then I 
would be fighting something. I would have reasons to justify my survival and 
his end. As it was, I had only the stark blackness of the crevasse to accuse me. 

I had never felt so wretchedly alone. I began to understand the reason for 
my dreadful sense of condemnation in the snow cave. If I hadn't cut the rope, 
I would certainly have died. Yet having saved myself, I was now going to 
return home and tell people a story that few would ever believe. No one cuts 
the rope! It could never have been that bad! Why didn’t you do this or try 
that? I could hear the questions and see the doubts in the eyes even of those 
who accepted my story. 

I tried to break away from these useless thoughts by abseiling lower, staring 
into the crevasse, trying to see, desperately wanting to see, some sign of life. As I 
moved closer, it grew wider and the depths gained perspective and loomed 
deeper. I kept staring, but my hopes faded with every foot descended. Even if Joe 
had survived, there was nothing I could do for him. There was not enough rope 
here or at camp to reach down so deep. It would be a vain and hopeless act to go 
down into the crevasse. 

“Joe!” I shouted, but the sound echoed in the blackness, mocking my effort. 

It was too big and the truth too stark. I had looked into that awful hole and 
shouted into it. In return I heard an echo and then an absolute silence that said 
everything I already knew. 
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My feet touched the snow. The abseil was over, and below me a slope ran 
smoothly down to the glacier. Another 200 feet would see me safely on it. I 
turned and looked up the ice cliff. I was at its extreme right hand and slightly 
below the outer lip of the crevasse. This place was ageless and lifeless. A mass of 
snow and ice and rock slowly moving upwards. What a silly thing to pit oneself 
against. I watched as some powder snow fell from the cliff top in a gauzy white 
cloud. It settled on the roofed area of the crevasse. Joe had fallen through there. 
At least it had hidden his body from me, though I doubted I would have been 
able to see so far down. 

I turned away, suppressing the idea of going back up for a second look. There 
was no point. I couldn't stand there all day searching for a corpse. I faced the 
glacier and heeled down towards it, feeling dazed. 

When I reached the level snow of the glacier, I dropped my sack in the snow 
and sat down. The sense of security was overwhelming. I had made it! I just sat 
there thinking about the mountain and all the days we had spent on it. My 
memory of the events had already faded into a blur of emotions and shocked 
thoughts. It was then that I realized how desperately tired I had become. The 
lack of food and water in the last twenty-four hours had taken tts toll. Looking 
back at the ice cliff, which now seemed one small feature on a vast face, I knew I 
would never be able to get back up there. It would take days to eat, rest, and 
recover enough to mount a rescue attempt. Perhaps it’s for the best, then, Joe. At 
least you’re dead. 

“Yes, it’s best this way,” I whispered. 

I trudged through the softened snow on the glacier, keeping my back to Siula 
Grande. I walked, head down, staring fixedly at the snow, until I reached the 
crevasses at the end of the glacier. The we had twisted and fractured in 
hundreds of parallel crevasses as the glacier ground up against the rock mo- 
raines. Some crevasses were easily seen and avoided, but many were covered 
with snow. At any moment I expected the snow to open a black emptiness beneath 
my feet. 

When I reached the moraines, I slumped down against a rock, feeling the hot 
sun on my face as the fear of the crevasses melted away. Raging thirst eventually 
forced me to my feet, and I stumbled towards the widening boulder-strewn 
riverbed that ran down from the moraines to the lakes above our camp. It was 
about four and a half miles to base, say a couple of hours’ walking. I could smell 
water all around me. It trickled between the boulders at my feet and in the 
crevices below the boulders. I could hear it gurgling in full flow, yet 
unreachable. 
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After a few yards I stopped and turned for a last look at Siula Grande. I 
could see most of it, but I couldn't see the ice cliff. He was up there buried in the 
snow, but I no longer felt guilty about it. If I were ever in the same position 
again, I felt certain I would act in the same way. Instead, there was a slow ache 
inside, a growing sense of loss and sorrow. He had gone for good. 

I stumbled through the chaotic maze of boulders and scree. I sagged wearily 
against a boulder. The thirst had become unbearable. When I moved on, my legs 
felt weighted down and so weakened I fell repeatedly among the rocks. After an 
hour I saw a rounded boulder glistening with water that ran over its flank. I 
quickened my pace, feeling a burst of energy come through me at the thought of 
water. 

When I reached the hollow at the base of the boulder and dropped my 
rucksack on the wet scree, I crouched at the rock, drinking and drinking again. 
There seemed no end to the amount I could drink. A sudden clatter from above 
made me duck away to the side. A handful of rocks thumped into the scree beside 
me. We had rested and drunk here on the way up. Rocks had also fallen on us 
then, and Joe had called it Bomb Alley. x 

It was a lonely place to rest. We had sat in the same spot six days earlier. All 
our keen excitement and the healthy, strong feeling in our bodies had become an 
empty memory. I would reach base camp in another hour, and then it would be 
finished. 

I set off for the lakes, the water I had just drunk flooding a fresh strength into 
my limbs. I was worned now by the thought of meeting Richard, who would 
want to know what had happened. Everyone would want to know. All I could 
think about was the disbelief and criticism I was going to be confronted with. I 
couldn't face it. Anger and guilt clashed in my arguments as to what I should 
do. If I concealed the truth, it wouldn't be so bad. I would be avoiding a lot of 
unnecessary pain and anguish. 

Why tell them that you cut the rope? Just say he fell down a crevasse. Yeah! 
Tell them we were unroped. I know it’s a stupid thing to do, but damn it, loads 
of climbers die like that. He's dead. How he died isn’t important. I can’t tell the 
truth. God! I hardly believe it myself. . . . They certainly wont. 

When I reached the first lake, I was still convincing myself that to tell the 
truth was stupid. I knew it would only cause me grief. I could scarcely bear to 
think what Joe's parents would say. My mind kept telling me what I should say. 
It was reasonable and sensible. But something inside shied away from doing it. 
Perhaps it was guilt. However many times I persuaded myself that I had no 
choice but to cut the rope, a nagging thought said otherwise. It seemed like a 
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blasphemy to have done such a thing. It went against every instinct, even 
against self-preservation. I resigned myself to punishment. It seemed right to be 
punished, to atone for leaving him dead, as if simply surviving had been a crime 
in itself. 

At the end of the second small lake I climbed the final rise of the moraines and 
looked down on the two tents at base camp. The thought of food and drink and 
medication for my frostbite made me hurry down the cactus-covered hillside 
above the tents. From the top of a small hillock I saw Richard walking slowly 
towards me. He was carrying a small rucksack and was bent over looking at the 
ground. He hadn't heard me. I stood still and waited for him to come to me. An 
awful weariness rushed through me as I waited silently. It was all over. I felt as 
if I were going to cry, but my eyes remained stubbornly dry. 

Richard looked up from the path and saw me. His anxious expression 
changed to surprise, and then he grinned broadly, his eyes alight with pleasure 
as he hurried to me. “Simon! It’s good to see you. I was worried.” 

I could think of nothing to say and stared blankly at him. He looked confused 
and searched behind me. “Joe... 2” 

“Joe’s dead.” 

“Dead?” 

I nodded. We fell silent. We couldn't look at each other. I dropped my sack to 
the ground and sat heavily on iu, feeling as if I would never be able to stand 
again. I was thinking about what to say to him. I stared at my blackened fingers 
helplessly. 

“Here, eat this.” He handed me a bar of chocolate. “I've got a stove. I'll get 
some tea going. I was just coming up to look for you. I thought you were lying 
hurt somewhere. . . . Did Joe fall? What’s happened?” 

‘Yeah, he fell,” I said flatly. “There was nothing I could do.” 

He chattered on nervously. I think he sensed that I needed time to adjust. I 
watched him preparing the tea, passing me more food, and searching for 
medicine in the rucksack he had brought up. Eventually he gave it to me, and I 
took it without saying anything. I felt a sudden deep affection for him and 
gratitude for his being there. I knew he would have killed himself in the 
crevasses on the glacier if he had managed to get that far. He glanced up and 
saw me watching him. We smiled at each other. 

Without realizing it, I told Richard exactly what had happened. I could have 
done nothing else. He sat listening silently, not once questioning me or looking 
surprised at what I was saying to him. I was glad I was telling him the truth. As 
I spoke, I knew that there was so much more we had managed to do that should 
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be told: the rescue in the storm, the way we had worked together, the way we had 
fought to get down alive. I couldn't say Joe had fallen into a crevasse when 
stupidly walking unroped on the glacier, not after he had been through so much 
trying to survive. I couldn't do him the injustice of lying, and my feeling of 
having failed him made it an impossibility to lie. When I had finished, Richard 
looked at me. “I knew something terrible had happened. I’m just glad you 
managed to get down.” 

We packed away the remains of his provisions and walked down quietly to the 
tents. 

For me the rest of the day passed in a sluggish haze. I lay wearily in the sun 
outside the dome tent, with my gear scattered around me. We talked no more of 
Joe. Richard busied himself producing a hot meal and endless cups of tea. It was 
difficult to adjust to the luxury of camp. I could feel my strength returning as I 
did nothing but doze and eat. 

Towards early evening the clouds massed in from the east, and the first heavy 
raindrops spattered us. We retreated to the big dome tent, which I had been 
reluctant to enter. Richard brought his sleeping bag over from his tent, and we 
lay side by side listening to the storm. The candlelight flickered, and by it I saw 
Joe’s possessions shoved to the back of the tent. I thought of the storm the 
previous night and shuddered. The picture remained in my head as I fell asleep. 
I knew how bad it would be up there. The avalanches would be pouring down, 
filling the crevasse at the ice cliff, burying him. I fell into an exhausted, 


dreamless sleep. 


T: snow made soft rustling noises as it slithered into the depths 

below. I stared at the ice screw far above me, watching it getting 

smaller. The ice ledge that had stopped my fall stood out clearly. 
Beyond it the open cavern of the crevasse faded into shadows. I 
gripped the rope gently and let it slide through the belay plate at a 
smooth, constant rate. 

The desire to stop abseiling was almost unbearable. I had no idea 
what lay below me, and I was certain of only two things: Simon had 
gone and he would not return. This meant that to stay on the ice ledge 
would finish me. There was no escape upwards, and the drop on the 
other side was nothing more than an invitation to end it all quickly. It 
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would be a long time before cold and exhaustion overtook me on the 
ledge, and the idea of waiting alone and maddened for so long had 
forced me to this choice: abseil until I could find a way out, or die in 
the process. I would meet death rather than wait for it to come to me. 
There was no going back now; yet inside I was screaming to stop. 

I could not bring myself to look down to see what lay below. I dared 
not risk turning to discover just another deep hole. I wasn’t that brave. 
If it was to end here, then I wanted it to be sudden and unexpected; so 
I kept my eyes fixed on the ice screw far above me. 

The slope became steeper. When I was about fifty feet below the ice 
screw, I suddenly felt my legs swing beneath me into open space. My 
grip stopped the rope involuntarily. This was the drop I had seen 
from the ledge! I stared up at the ledge trying to make myself release 
the rope again, but the knowledge that I could abseil until the rope ran 
out and then fall into space made me clench it even harder. At last I 
released it and abseiled slowly over the drop until I was hanging 
vertically on the rope. The wall of the drop was hard, clear water ice. I 
could no longer see the ice screw, so I stared into the ice as I continued 
to lower myself. But as the light around me grew fainter the dread 
spilled over, and I could contain myself no longer. I stopped. 

I wanted to cry, but couldn’. I felt paralyzed, incapable of thinking, 
as waves of panic swept through me. The torment of anticipating 
something unknown and terribly frightening broke free, and for a 
helpless, immeasurable time I hung shaking on the rope, with my 
helmet pressed to the ice wall and my eyes tightly closed. I had to see 
what was beneath me because, for all my convictions, I didn’t have the 
courage to do it blind. I glanced at the rope stretched tautly above me. 
There was no possibility of getting back to that slope some twenty feet 
above me. The decision to look down came as I was turning. I swung 
round quickly, catching my smashed knee on the ice wall and howling 
in pain and fright. Instead of seeing the rope twisting loosely in a void 
beneath me, I stared blankly at the snow below my feet, not fully 
believing what I was seeing. A floor! There was a snow-covered floor 
fifteen feet below me. I let out a cry of delight and relief that boomed 
round the crevasse. I yelled again and again, listening to the echoes, 
and laughed between the yells. I was at the bottom of the crevasse. 

When I recovered my wits, I looked more carefully at the carpet of 
snow above which I was dangling. My jubilation was quickly tempered 
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when I spotted dark, menacing holes in the surface. I wasn't at the 
bottom after all. The crevasse opened up into a pear-shaped dome, its 
sides curving away from me to a width of fifty feet before narrowing 
again. The snow floor cut through the flat end of this cavern, while the 
walls above me tapered in to form the thin end of the pear, barely ten 
feet across and nearly one hundred feet high. Small fragments of 
crusty snow pattered down from the roof. 

I looked round the enclosed vault of snow and ice. The walls oppo- 
site closed in, but didn’t meet. A narrow gap had been filled with snow 
from above to form a cone that rose all the way to the roof. It was 
about fifteen feet wide at the base and as little as four or five feet 
across at the top. A pillar of gold light beamed diagonally from the 
hole in the roof. I was mesmerized by this beam of sunlight. It had me 
so fixated that I forgot about the uncertain floor below and let myself 
slide down the rest of the rope. I was going to reach that sunbeam. I 
knew it then with absolute certainty. How I would do it and when I 
would reach it were not considered. I just knew. 

In seconds my whole outlook had changed. The weary, fagitened 
hours of night were forgotten. The twelve despairing hours I had 
spent in this awesome place seemed suddenly to have been nothing 
like the nightmare I had imagined. I could do something. I could crawl 
and climb and keep on doing so until I had escaped from this grave. 
Before, helplessness had been my worst enemy. Now I had a plan. 

The change in me was astonishing. I felt invigorated, full of energy 
and optimism. A powerful feeling of confidence swept over me as I 
realized how right I had been to leave the ledge. I had made the right 
decision against the worst of my fears. 

My boots touched the snow, and I hung free in my harness a few 
feet above the snow and examined the surface cautiously. The floor 
was suspended across the crevasse, dividing the abyss below from the 
upper chamber, where I sat. The start of the snow slope running up to 
the sunshine lay forty feet from me. The inviting snow carpet between 
me and the slope tempted me to run across it. The idea made me 
chuckle—I had forgotten that my right leg was useless. Okay, crawl. 
But which way? Straight across or keeping near to the back wall? 

It was a difficult decision. The last thing I wanted was to destroy the 
floor and leave myself stranded on the wrong side of an uncrossable 
gap. I glanced nervously at the beam of sunlight, trying to draw 
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strength from it, and made my mind up at once. I would cross in the 
middle. It was the shortest distance. 

I gently lowered myself until I was sitting on the snow but with most 
of my weight still on the rope. It was agonizing to inch the rope out 
and let my weight down gradually. I found myself holding my breath, 
every muscle tensed. I wondered whether I would end up sinking 
slowly through the snow. The floor was holding. I breathed deeply 
and released my aching hand from the rope. I sat very still for five 
minutes, trying to get used to the precarious feeling of being balanced 
above a huge drop by a fragile sheet of snow. There was no choice but 
to attempt to cross the gap. I let out forty feet of rope and tied the 
remaining thirty feet to my harness. Then, lying spread-eagled on my 
stomach, I began to wiggle stealthily towards the snow cone, anxiety 
easing as I got closer to the other side. An occasional muffled thump- 
ing told me that snow had fallen away into the drop beneath the floor. 
I would freeze rigidly at the slightest sound, holding my breath and 
feeling my heart hammering, then move off again. The black holes in 
the floor were all behind me when I passed the halfway point, and I 
sensed that I was now crawling over thicker and stronger snow. 

After ten minutes I lay slumped against the slope rising towards the 
golden sun in the roof. I glanced up the snow cone. For a moment I 
wondered whether I had been deluding myself with the idea that I 
could possibly reach the sun above. It was a long way—and steep. 

A slight breeze ran through the crevasse, and I felt it on my cheek, a 
chill, deathly brush from somewhere deep below me. The light in the 
chamber was a strange mix of blue-gray shadows and dancing reflec- 
tions from the ice walls surrounding me. I rested at the base of the 
snow cone, absorbing the feel of the crevasse. For all its hushed, cold 
menace, there was a feeling of sacredness about the chamber, with its 
magnificent vaulted crystal ceiling. The menace was in my imagina- 
tion, but I couldn't stop it playing on my mind, as if this thing had 
waited for a victim with the impersonal patience of the centuries. It 
had me now, and without the sunbeam I might have sat there numbed 
and defeated by its implacable stillness. I shivered. The air was uncom- 
fortably cold, well below freezing. It was time to climb. 

I stood up gingerly on my left leg, letting my damaged limb hang 
uselessly. At first I wasn’t sure how to set about climbing the slope, 
which I guessed to be 130 feet high—ten minutes’ work with two legs. 
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It was the angle of the slope that worried me. To begin with, it rose at 
an angle of only forty-five degrees, but as it gained height, the angle 
increased. The top twenty feet looked almost vertical. I suppressed a 
growing pessimism by telling myself that I was lucky to have found a 
slope at all. 

The initial steps were clumsy and uncoordinated. I dug my ice axes 
deep into the snow above me and hauled myself up with my arms. I 
realized it wouldn’t work on the steeper slope above. If an axe ripped 
free, I would fall. I stopped and tried to work out a better method. 
Patterns! I remembered how I had traversed to the col with Simon. It 
seemed so long ago. That’s the way—find a routine and stick to it. I 
tried lifting the injured leg up and groaned as the knee crunched and 
refused to bend properly. Pain flared up as I leaned down and dug a 
step in the snow, then another smaller step below it. When I had 
finished, I planted both axes in the slope above, gritted my teeth, and 
heaved my burning leg up to the lower step. Bracing myself on the 
axes, I made a convulsive hop off my good leg. A searing pain burst 
from my knee and then faded as the good leg found a foothold on the 
higher step. I bent down to dig another two steps and repeat the 
pattern. Bend, hop, rest. Bend, hop, rest. . . . The flares of pain 
became merged into the routine, and I paid less attention to them, 
concentrating solely on the patterns. I was sweating profusely despite 
the cold. Agony and exertion blended into one; time passed unnoticed 
as I became absorbed with the patterns of hopping and digging. 

After two and a half hours the slope had steepened considerably, 
and I had to be especially careful when I hopped. There was a critical 
moment when all my weight was on the axes driven into the loose 
snow, and the angle forced me to balance my movements precisely. I 
had nearly fallen on two occasions. 

I glanced at the roof above and was delighted to see the sun nearly 
touching me. Looking down, I saw that I was two thirds of the way up 
the snow cone. I was level with the ledge. Looking at it, I felt disturbed 
at the memory of my time spent on it. Now that I was reaching for the 
sun, it was hard to believe how desperate I had been in the night and 
while abseiling. Abseiling down the crevasse was the hardest thing I 
had ever done, and thinking about it, I felt a surge of confidence build 
in me. There was still a lot to fight for. I turned into the slope and 
began digging steps again. 
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It took another two and a half hours to reach a point ten feet below 
the hole in the roof. The angle of the snow had become almost impos- 
sibly difficult, and every hop had to be a measured gamble against 
losing my balance. Fortunately, as the cone narrowed, I found that I 
could get a solid axe placement in the ice wall to my left. I felt 
exhausted, and sickened by the repeated twisted, crunching spasms in 
the knee. I bent into the slope again and hopped. The snow roof 
brushed my helmet. I was directly beneath a head-size hole in the 
snow. The glare from the sun was blinding, and when I looked down, 
the chamber had disappeared into inky darkness. I hefted my leg into 
the new step I had dug, and prepared to make another hop. 

If anyone had seen me emerge from the crevasse, they would have 
laughed. My head popped up through the snow roof, and I stared 
gopherlike at the scene outside. I stood on one leg, with my head stuck 
out of the snow, swiveling round to take in the most stupendous view I 
had ever seen. The ring of mountains surrounding the glacier was so 
spectacular that I hardly recognized what I was seeing. The familiar 
peaks had taken on a beauty I had never noticed before. I could see 
ice fields and delicately fluted ridges, and a dark sea of moraines 
curled out of sight from the snout of the glacier. There wasn’t a cloud 
in the sky, and the sun glared from its azure emptiness with ferocious 
heat. I stood silent and stunned. My senses had been so battered that I 
had forgotten what to expect at this moment of escape. 

I hauled my axe from the crevasse and drove it into the snow 
outside. When I hopped and rolled out of the yawning drop, I lay 
against the snow, numb with relief, my mind empty of thoughts. I 
didn’t want to move and risk disturbing the contentment and peace of 
lying there motionless in the snow. I felt drowsy from the sun and 
wanted to sleep and forget. I had succeeded beyond my wildest hopes. 
I had escaped, and for the moment that was enough. 

I did not sleep, but lay in a half-conscious limbo, slowly adjusting to 
my new world. I flicked my eyes from view to view without moving my 
head, registering the familiar landscape as if for the first time. The 
glacier curled away to the north and broke up into a maze of crevasses 
on the black moraines at its snout. The moraines tumbled chaotically 
through a wide rocky valley until they reached the bank of a lake in 
the far distance. Just beyond, another lake flashed sunlight off its 
surface. Sarapo blocked my view, but I knew that the second lake 
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ended at another bank of moraines, and beyond that lay the tents. 

Slowly it dawned on me that my new world, for all its warmth and 
beauty, was little better than the crevasse. I was two hundred feet 
above the glacier and six miles from base camp. The tranquillity evap- 
orated, and a familiar tension returned. I had no food, no water— 
nothing—and again I felt the menace surrounding me. 

As I gazed at the distant moraines I knew that I must at least try. I 
would probably die out there amid those boulders, but I wouldn't have 
just waited for it to happen. The horror of dying no longer affected 
me as it had in the crevasse. I now had the chance to confront it and 
struggle against it. It wasn't a bleak, dark terror anymore, just fact, like 
my broken leg and frostbitten fingers, and I couldn't be afraid of 
things like that. My leg would hurt when I fell, and when I couldn’ get 
up, I would die. In a peculiar way it was refreshing to be faced with 
simple choices. It made me feel sharp and alert, and I looked ahead at 
the land stretching into the distant haze and saw my part in it with a 
greater clarity and honesty than I had ever experienced before. 

I had never been so alone, and although this alarmed me, it also 
gave me strength. An excited tingle ran down my spine as adrenaline 
boosted through me. I was committed. I was abandoned to this awe- 
some, lonely place. This sharpened my perceptions, and I realized how 
vital it was just to be alive and conscious and able to change things. 
There was silence and snow and a sky empty of life, and me, taking it 
all in, accepting what I must try to achieve. There were no dark forces 
acting against me. A voice in my head told me this was true, cutting 
through the jumble in my mind with its coldly rational sound. 

It was as if there were two minds within me arguing the toss. The 
voice was clean and sharp and commanding. It was always right, and I 
listened to it when it spoke, and acted on its decisions. The other mind 
rambled out a disconnected series of images and memories and hopes, 
which I attended to in a daydream state as I set about obeying the 
orders of the voce. I had to get to the glacier. I would have to crawl on 
the glacier, but I didn’t think that far ahead. If my perspectives had 
sharpened, so too had they narrowed, until I thought only in terms of 
achieving immediate aims and no further. Reaching the glacier was my 
aim. ‘The voice told me exactly how to go about it and I obeyed, while 
my other mind jumped abstractedly from one idea to another. 

I began a one-footed hopping descent of the face below the crevasse. 
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The snow ran smoothly down 200 feet to the glacier. I glanced up at 
the ice cliff. It was a dim memory until I spotted Simon’s abseil rope 
hanging down the right-hand side. The string of color dispelled any 
doubts I might have still clung to. Simon had survived and seen the 
crevasse. He hadn't gone to get help; he had left in the certain knowl- 
edge that I was dead. I looked at my feet and concentrated on hopping. 

The snow was deep, and the sun had softened it. I planted the axes 
firmly into the snow and leaned on them heavily while I executed a 
hasty downward hop-cum-kick. When I next looked at the glacier, I 
was pleased to see that it was about eighty feet from where I stood and 
that there were no crevasses between me and the bottom of the slope. 
The surface of the slope, however, was changing, and I was alarmed to 
see patches of bare ice a few feet below me. I managed two more hops 
before the inevitable happened: my crampons skittered off the ice, 
and I fell headfirst and tobogganed down the slope. My boots rattled 
over the ice, knocking my legs together and producing flares of agony. 
When I came to a stop in a buildup of snow, my knee was twisted in a 
distorted shape. I laid my leg gently onto the snow, straightening the 
knee slowly until the agony faded. It was clear I would have to crawl. 

I had come to a stop ten feet from a meandering line of footprints. I 
pulled myself over to them and rested. It was comforting to find the 
prints. I looked at their shadow marks trailing sinuously across the 
glacier towards a distant circular-shaped crevasse. From my position, 
lying on the snow, I had a very limited view ahead, and without the 
tracks I would have little idea of where I was heading. Simon knew the 
way down. All I had to do was follow. 

It took some experimentation before I found the best method of 
crawling. I lay on my left side, keeping the injured knee out of the 
way, and through a combination of pulling on axes and shoving with 
the left leg I made steady progress. From time to time I stopped to eat 
snow and listen to the strange thoughts echoing in my head. Then the 
voice would interrupt the reverie, and I would glance guiltily at my 
watch before starting off again. 

It was three o’clock—only three and a half hours of daylight left. I 
kept moving but soon realized that I was making ponderously slow 
headway. It didn’t concern me. So long as I obeyed the voice, I would 
be all right. 


As I inched over the sea of snow I listened to other voices, which 
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wondered what people were doing back home in Sheffield and re- 
membered the thatched-cottage pub in Harome where I used to drink. 
I hoped that Ma was praying for me, as she always did, and at the 
memory of her, my eyes blurred wetly with hot tears. I kept filling my 
head with countless thoughts, until I stopped and sat up, swaying in 
the heat. Then the voice would tell me I was late, and I would wake 
with a start and crawl again. 

After two hours the circular crevasse was behind me, and I had 
escaped the shadow of Siula Grande. I followed the footprints in a 
crescent under Yerupaja’s south face, passing the broken side of a 
crevasse that thrust out from the glacier snow. It was only fifty feet 
long, but I passed it like a ship passes an iceberg, drifting slowly by. 

A short while later I sat in the snow. I looked at the sky and was 
surprised to see that a rolling carpet of heavy cumulus had covered the 
sun. A storm was building. A wind had sprung up from nowhere and 
now buffeted me with increasing force. 

I was less dazed now. An urgency was creeping over me, and the 
voice said, Go on, keep going faster, before you lose the tracks, and I tried to 
hurry. The wind gusted fine clouds across the glacier ahead of me. 
There was snow in the air above. Fresh falling snow! My stomach 
tightened as panic threatened. The snow and wind would hide the 
footprints. I had followed the footprints happily, as if Simon were just 
up ahead and I wasn’t alone. Now the wind and snow threatened to 
leave me utterly alone. 

The light faded quickly. Night was approaching, and the wind grew 
stronger. I clawed feverishly through the gusting snow, squinting 
ahead at the rapidly fading tracks. 

It was dark. The strenuous crawling had warmed me, and I wanted 
to sleep. I couldn't be bothered to move anymore. The storm would 
cover me and keep me warm. I tried to ignore the voice, which urged 
me to move: Dont sleep, don't sleep, not here. Keep going. Find a slope and 
dig a snow hole. Dont sleep. 

The darkness and the storm confused me. I even forgot I was on a 
glacier with crevasses all around. I kept crawling blindly. Suddenly I 
rolled forward and fell. As I came to a stop I turned and faced the way 
I had come. There was a bank of snow above me, and I groped my 
way back up. I dug a snow hole in a confusion of pain and exhaustion. 
I fumbled in my rucksack with unfeeling hands for my head torch. 
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With its feeble, dying light I saw that the cave wasn’t long enough for 
me to lie in stretched out, but I was too tired to carry on digging. 

Hours seemed to pass before I laid out the insulation mat and 
struggled into my sleeping bag, which protruded from the entrance. 
My leg felt dead and lumpy when I lifted it into the bag. I checked my 
watch: ten thirty. I knew I must sleep; yet now that it was safe to sleep, 
I was sharply awake. Memories of the crevasse came back. My knee 
throbbed unmercifully. I worried about getting frostbitten feet and 
thought of my fingers. Eventually I slept in a dreamless, black stupor. 
The night was long and silent, while the storm blew itself out on the 
snows above me, and from time to time pain and childish fears am- 
bushed my sleep. 


IT WAS late when I awoke. The sun glowed through the tent walls, making 
me uncomfortably hot in my sleeping bag. I lay motionless, staring at the domed 
roof. It seemed incredible that at this tume yesterday I had been stumbling 
through the crevasses at the end of the glacier. By now Joe had been dead thirty- 
six hours. There was a hollow ache inside me that no food could fill; it would 
pass with time. He was gone, and there was nothing I could do to change it. I 
shuffled the sleeping bag off me and went out into the sun. I was hungry. 

Richard was busy priming the petrol stove by the cooking rock. He glanced at 
me and smiled. It was a beautiful day. Sarapo loomed in front of us, but its 
spectacular beauty no longer interested me. I hated the place for its cruelty and 
for what it had made me do. I wondered whether I had murdered him. 

I walked to Richard and hunkered down beside him in a black, desparring 
mood. He silently handed me a cup of tea and a bowl of milky porridge. When I 
had finished, I collected my washing things and made my way to a deep pool in 
the riverbed. I stripped off and stepped into the freezing water, gasping as the 
cold took my breath away. Afterwards, I spent a long tume by the pool, cleaning 
my clothes and picking at the sunburn on my face. It was a peaceful, cleansing 
ritual, and my despair gradually faded as I mulled over the past few days. 
When I walked back to the tents, it was with a fresh spirit. It had happened, and 
I had done everything possible. Okay, he was dead and I wasnt, but that was no 
reason for tormenting myself. Others would never know what it had been like, 
and I doubted whether I could ever articulate it. But I didn’t have to so long as 
it felt right inside. For the moment I was content. 

Richard had left the camp when I returned. I searched round the tent for the 
medicine box. It lay partly hidden by some of Joe's clothes at the back of the tent. 
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I threw it onto the grass outside and then sifted through his other things. After 
fifteen minutes there was a pile of clothes and possessions lying in the sun by the 
medicines. I sat down, opened the medicine kit, and began systematically to dose 
myself with frostbite medication and antibiotics. 

When I had finished, I began sorting through Joe’s things. I placed all his 
clothes in one pile and laid out his possessions in a line to one side. I felt quite 
calm and mechanical as I separated them. I found his used film and a zoom lens 
in a plastic bag. It was a large bag; so I gathered all the things I wanted to give 
to his parents and put them in as well. There wasn’t much. 

I found his diary. He had written something almost every day, even on the 
plane from London. He liked writing. I glanced through it, but didn’t read the 
words. I didn’t want to know what he had said. When I turned to his clothes, I 
flicked through them quickly. I soon found has hat. It was a black-and-white- 
patterned wool hat with its bobble missing. I knew he had really liked ut, and I 
placed it in the bag with the rest. I couldn't bring myself to burn it. 

Richard came back just as I had finished. He fetched some petrol, and we 
burned the clothes in the riverbed. The trousers wouldn't burn well, and we had 
to use a lot of petrol. Richard had suggested we should give them to the girls 
down in the valley. They would have liked to have them, as their clothes were so 
tattered, but I went ahead and burned them. 

When tt was over, we returned to the cooking rock and sat quietly in the sun. 
We played cards or listened to music. The day passed idly. When we talked, it 
was quietly and about home or future plans. The hollow feeling was still with me, 
and the guilt, which I knew I could never erase. But I could deal with it now. 
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nightmare subsided, and I remembered where I was. It wasn’t the 

crevasse. Relief washed over me as I tried to forget the dream. It 
was deathly quiet, and I wondered whether the storm was still raging. 
I didn’t want to move. It was going to hurt after the long, cold night. 
My breath clouded onto the snow roof, and I watched it vacantly. 

The dream had been so vivid that I had believed it to be true. I had 
seen myself back on the snow ledge, crumpled against the crevasse 
wall, sobbing. I saw myself sobbing but could hear no sounds. Instead, 
a voice, my voice, recited lines from Shakespeare over and over again: 


[e screaming. It was light in the snow cave and cold. The 


or 
or 
Or 


“Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod .. .” 


I was awake now and I knew exactly where I was, but the words still 
echoed in my head, and I remembered where I had learned them. 
‘Ten years ago I had recited those words parrot-fashion, over and over 
again aloud in my room, trying to memorize them for the O-level 
literature exam in the morning. I was astounded. I hadn’t read the 
lines since that time, and yet now I could remember every word: 


. and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice; 
To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world... 


I chuckled to myself and forgot how frightening it had all sounded 
in the dream as I became more adventurous and bellowed the words 
out in my best Laurence Olivier voice. 

When at last I tired of the game, the silence was overwhelming. My 
boisterous mood vanished, and I thought of what the words meant, 
and of the dream, and was close to tears. 

My feet had been buried by drifting snow, and I yelled at the 
burning stabs in my knee when I tried to kick them free. I accidentally 
broke a hole in the cave roof. Bright sunshine suddenly burned away 
the snow shadows in the cave. I sat in the hole that was left of the cave 
gazing around me. Everything was white and alarmingly smooth. The 
storm had made a good job of covering the footprints I had been 
following the previous night. For as far as I could see, the surface of 
the glacier undulated away in unblemished waves of fresh snow. 

As I slowly packed the bag into my sack with numb fingers, I 
realized how desperately thirsty I was. I tried to think where the 
nearest flowing water might be. I could remember seeing water only at 
Bomb Alley, and that was miles away. I would be lucky to reach it 
today. How many days had I been without water? Three days? No, two 
days! God Almighty! The thought appalled me. I knew that at this 
height I needed to consume at least one and a half liters of fluid each 
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day just to combat the dehydration of altitude. The smell of water in 
the sun-heated snow surrounding me drove me close to panic. Eating 
snow quenched the dryness in my mouth for a short time, but I dared 
not think what was happening inside. It just wasn’t possible to eat 
enough snow to stave off that urgent need for liquid. I looked at the 
snow rolling into the distance. I wasn’t going to make it. 

Jesus! Is that how it’s going to be? Just crawling to a standstill for the 
lack of water. . 

I slid down the slope and began to crawl. I thought that I would try 
to reach the moraines by midday and see how things looked then. I 
crawled carefully. Since there were no tracks to follow, it was vital to 
keep my bearings. Every now and then I hopped unsteadily onto my 
good foot to look ahead. I could see far enough to make out distinctive 
crevasses that I remembered from our outward trek. 

After an hour the first series of crevasses running down to the 
moraines was visible 100 yards ahead. I remembered that we had 
weaved a complex path across the 150 yards of parallel trevasses 
between me and the moraines, sometimes crossing narrow bridges 
dividing crevasses and sometimes climbing short, steep slopes to avoid 
the open holes. I doubted that I would be able to control a crawling 
descent of these obstacles. My instinct screamed out against attempting 
the crossing, but my brain could find no alternatives. 

I set off crawling. Dips in the smooth snow made me veer anxiously 
from side to side, and when I turned to look back, my sloughed tracks 
meandered crazily in loops and zigzags. A mounting horror of falling 
into a crevasse forced me into frantic guessing at the best path through 
the maze. Which way, which way? Over there. And there I would 
crawl, only to find myself dead-ended by another menacing fissure. 

Time seemed to slow as I crawled back and forth. In a state of 
nervous exhaustion I collapsed on a narrow bridge of snow between 
two crevasses. There was something familiar about the bridge, yet I 
couldn't recall what it was. It appeared to curl to the left and drop 
away. I would be certain that the building excitement within me was 
justified only if I stood up. Using my axe, I tentatively straightened. 
Beyond the bridge I saw the dark outline of a boulder on a flat snow 
slope. It was the beginning of the moraines. I dropped back to the 
bridge and crawled carefully to its narrowest point. The curl to the left 
led to the snow-covered moraines. There were no more crevasses. 
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I sat with my back against a large yellow rock, feeling luxuriously 
warm and relaxed in the sun. I promised myself a good rest before 
attempting the moraines and immediately nodded into sleep. After 
half an hour the voice rudely disturbed my peace: Come on, wake up! 
Things to be done . . . long way to go... . don’t sleep . . . Come on. 

I stared confusedly at the dark river of rock flowing away from me. 
All those rocks! They were strange after so many days on snow. I lay 
back against the yellow rock and closed my eyes, but the voice kept 
calling. Instructions tumbled in, repeated commands of what I must 
do, and I lay listening and fighting the instinct to obey. I just wanted to 
sleep a little longer. I lost the fight and obeyed. 

The melody of a song played in my head as I organized myself. I 
emptied my rucksack onto the snow beside me and sifted through the 
contents. I set aside the small shallow pan. I placed the stove in the red 
stuff sack for my sleeping bag. Then I took off my helmet and cram- 
pons and packed them in as well. My ice hammer and harness just 
fitted in, and I was left with a torch, camera, sleeping bag, ice axe, and 
pan. I picked the camera from the snow and put it into my rucksack. I 
stuffed my sleeping bag and torch in on top. I jammed the shiny 
aluminum pan between two small rocks, so that the sun glinted off its 
surface. I placed the red stuff sack at the base of the rock and sat back 
content. It was good to leave things tidy and organized. 

I then set to work on my insulation mat. I unrolled it on the snow 
beside me. It was far too long for what I had in mind. I hacked at it 
with my axe and ripped it across. I wrapped it twice round my knee 
and pulled it as tight as I could, wincing at the stabs of pain. Using a 
strap from my crampons, I buckled it tight onto my upper thigh. 
Another strap around my calf held it firmly in place. When I lifted my 
leg, I was pleased to see that the knee remained stiff and unbending. 
Two more straps from my rucksack completed the splint. Gradually 
the constant pressure on the knee eased the pain to a throbbing ache. 

When I stood up and leaned heavily on the rock, my head spun with 
giddiness, and I gripped the rock harder to stop myself falling. ‘The 
moment passed. I pulled my rucksack onto my back and picked my ice 
axe from the snow. The moraines tumbled away from me in a torrent 
of boulders, gradually diminishing to rock and scree near the lakes. 
There was no question of crawling, so it would have to be hopping. 

At the first attempt, I fell flat on my face, cracking my forehead 
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sharply on the edge of a boulder and twisting my knee viciously under 
me. I screamed. When the pain ebbed, I tried again. 

After covering ten yards, I had managed to perfect my hobbling 
technique. In those first ten yards I had fallen at every other hop, but 
at the end I could hop twice as far and still stay upright. I remembered 
the patterns I had employed when traversing the ridge and climbing 
out of the crevasse and concentrated on the same technique. I broke 
the hopping down into distinct actions and then repeated them faith- 
fully. Place the axe, lift the foot forward, brace, hop. Place the axe, lift, 
brace whopn Placesliit Sbrace, nop te. 

I had started down the moraines at one o'clock. Five and a half 
hours to go before dark. When two hours later I looked at where I had 
come from, the glacier was a distant, dirty white cliff, and my spirits 
rose at this tangible proof of descent. 

The voice kept urging me on: Place, lift, brace, hop. . . . Keep going. 
Look how far you’ve gone. Just do it. Don't think about it. ° 

The boulders dwarfed me. The moraines were as lifeless. as the 
glacier. Drab rock colors all round. Outside of the patterns and the 
voice, My imagination wandered feverishly from one inane thought to 
another. Songs rustled through my head, and pictures formed in the 
stones. Snow lay in patches between the rocks. It was dirty and full of 
grit, but I ate it continually. Water became an obsession. Pain and 
water. That was my world. There was nothing else. 

I heard water trickling between the rocks. I lay on my chest after a 
fall, and there was the sound of running water. I inched sideways, and 
the noise increased. I moved towards a crumbling boulder on my 
right. There! A thin line of silver threaded by the side of the boulder. 
I shuffled nearer on my stomach and peered at the water intently. 

Don't touche it! I thought. 

I poked my finger into the gritty mud, and the water pooled into the 
finger hole and flowed on. Ever so carefully I widened the hole until a 
shallow hollow the size of a saucer glistened with water. I bent over it 
until my nose tickled the surface, and then sucked greedily through 
pursed lips. Half a mouthful of gritty water. I swilled it round, feeling 
it unstick my palate. The saucer filled slowly. I sucked at it when it was 
half full, and took in too much grit and mud. It caught in my throat, 
and I coughed explosively, spitting the precious fluid back at the pool 
and destroying the saucer. I rebuilt the pool, but it wouldn't fill. I 
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didn’t question where the water might have gone. There was no more 
until next time. The voice interrupted me, and I stood up shakily. 

I looked ahead for a landmark and saw the moraines fall in a steep 
drop fifty feet away. I recognized it immediately. This was where the 
ice beneath the moraines stood out in steep cliffs. We had left Rich- 
ard after passing these cliffs when we had come up before. I remem- 
bered now—we had climbed a twisting path up them. I felt strangely 
excited to have reached them. They were the last obstacle that could 
kill me. I timed myself and hobbled towards the top of the cliffs. 

I sat at the start of the path down the cliffs and decided to shuffle 
down face out. That way I could always see where I was going. Half- 
way down, I began to feel cocky. It had been so easy. What had I been 
so scared about? The answer came abruptly as the rock I was holding 
came unstuck and I jerked sideways and started sliding. Desperate to 
slow the slide, I rolled over and pressed my chin against the ice, 
bumping my head repeatedly. Suddenly I stopped. My left boot had 
jammed against an edge of rock. I shook violently. 

A couple of times I looked back at the ice cliffs as I hobbled away 
down the rocks. Each time they grew smaller, and I felt that I was 
shutting the door on something intangible but menacing that had been 
with me for so long. I had won a battle of some sort. I could feel it 
deep inside. Could I reach Bomb Alley tonight? It wasn’t so far from 
here—a twenty-minute walk. And that couldn’t be so hard! 

And that was my mistake. I stopped timing landmarks and set my 
sights on Bomb Alley. When it became dark, I had no idea how far 
away it was, nor did I know how far I had crawled. Now I staggered 
blindly, obsessed with Bomb Alley, ignoring the voice, which told me to 
sleep and rest and forget the alley. I got my head torch from my sack 
and blundered on until the light died. 

At ten o’clock I tripped and fell heavily onto the rocks. I had fallen 
on almost every hop since the torch had failed three hours earlier, and 
I knew that I had made only a few hundred yards in all that time. Now 
I couldn’ stand up. I tried, but somehow I couldn't make it. The voice 
prevailed. I shuffled into my sleeping bag and immediately fell asleep. 


I FLUNG my sleeping bag across the tent roof and walked to the shade of the 
cooking rock. The deep tiredness I had felt the day before was gone. Indeed, the 
only remaining evidence of my ordeal was the sight of my blackened fingertips. 
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Richard was quiet as he prepared breakfast. I sensed what was on has mind but 
chose not to talk about it. Last night he had broached the subject of returning to 
Lima. I told him I still needed to rest. It might have been true last night but not 
now. I was fully recovered, and Richard must have noticed the improvement. 

The bitter feelings, however, hadn't diminished. To leave the place would free 
me from an unrelenting presence that accused me, and the chaotic bustle of 
Lima would erase the silence that seemed to bear down on me each time I was 
alone in camp. In my heart I knew I should go, but I couldn't make the break. 
The mountains held me in thrall. Something prevented me from leaving. I 
wasn't afraid to return and face the music. I had done the nght thing; it wasnt 
a crime to have survived. So why not go? I gazed at the icy white sweep of 
Sarapo. Perhaps tomorrow— 

“Feeling better?” Richard interrupted my thoughts. 

“Yes. Yes, much better. It’s only the fingers now . . .” I trailed off and stared 
at my blackened fingers, anxious to avoid his eyes. 

‘T think we should leave.” 

“What? ... Yes, I suppose you’re right. It’s ust . . . I’m not ready.” 

“Staying isn't going to help, ws it?” 

“No, probably not.” I peered more closely at my hands. 

“Well then, I think we should see about organizing the donkeys. Spinoza 1s 
down at the huts. I can go down and sort it out with him.” 

I said nothing. Why did I feel so strongly against moving? 

“Look,” Richard said softly, “he’s not coming back. You know it. Right? 
There's a lot to do. We have to inform the embassy and his folks and go through 
all the legal hassle. I think we should go.” 

I didn’t answer, and he stood up. “I’m going down to see Spinoza. I'll try to 
persuade him to come with the donkeys sometime today.” 

He set off for the huts at the foot of the valley. As he began to cross the 
riverbed I got up and ran after him. “Hey, Richard!” He turned to face me. 
“You're night,” I shouted. “But get Spinoza to bring the donkeys tomorrow 
morning, not today. We'll go first thing in the morning. Okay?” 

‘Yeah, okay. See you soon.” 

He turned and walked briskly across the riverbed. I had the tea ready when, 
two hours later, I saw him returning. I felt happy now that the decision had been 
made. The weight of brooding lifted from me at the prospect of things to do. The 
camp needed to be dismantled. We'll have to pay Spinoza as well. Perhaps we 
could negotiate some barter. Then we have to book on the bus at Cajatambo. I'll 
have to ring Joe’s parents. Oh, God! What am I going to say? Just tell them he 
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died im a crevasse and give them the whole story when you get back. Yes, that 
would be best. 

At four o'clock that afternoon the two girls appeared in camp. They smiled 
sadly at me, and I found them unnerving. Richard had told them of Joe's death 
when he had gone down to arrange the donkeys with Spinoza. The carefree 
sunny day suddenly seemed to cloud over as I looked at their show of grief. They 
angered me. What right had they to feel sad? 

Richard made some tea for them as they squatted near the stove. The elder girl 
spoke briefly to him. I didn't understand what she said, but saw his face darken 
with anger. “They want to know what we are going to give them!” he said 
mcredulously. “They don't give a toss about Joe!” 

The girls were chattering to each other as we spoke, occasionally smiling 
expectantly at one or the other of us. When Norma reached over and began 
sorting through the cooking utensils, I exploded. I jumped up, waving my arms. 
“Go away! Go on! Vayase. Go on. Piss off!” 

They sat stock-still in bewilderment. 

I spun round and stormed away from the tents. Minutes later I saw the girls 
riding off. I was shaking with fury when I returned. 

As darkness fell, the first heavy spots of rain pattered onto the tents. We 
retreated to the dome and cooked the evening meal on gas stoves in the entrance. 
At about seven o'clock an eerie sound wailed out from the cloud-filled valley. 

“What the hell was that?” 

“Dogs.” 

“Bloody odd-sounding dog!” 

‘You'd be surprised. When you were on the mountain, I heard the weirdest 
things at night. Used to scare the tripes out of me.” 

We finished a game of gin rummy, blew out the candle, and settled down. I 
thought of the snow falling on the glacier beneath Siula, and the hollow ache 
hurt with a vengeance. 


OPENED my eyes and flinched at the sharp glare of sunlight. I made 
[: mental check of myself. Cold and weak. Sharp stones pressed 
through the fabric of my sleeping bag. My neck ached. The night 
had taken forever to pass. There had been little sleep. The hammering 
falls had severely affected my leg, so that spasms of pain kept disturb- 
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ing me when I dozed off. As the hours passed, the feeling that I would 
never get up overwhelmed me. I spent so much of the night wide- 
eyed, staring at the timeless vista of stars, that time seemed frozen. I 
fancied myself lying there for centuries, waiting for a sun that would 
never rise. The voice told me I was too late: time had run out. 

Now my head was basked in sunshine, while my body lay shadowed 
by a large boulder on my left. I tried to shuffle into the sun. Every 
movement caused flares of pain in my knee. Though I moved only six 
feet, the effort left me slumped in exhaustion on the scree. I could 
hardly believe how badly I had deteriorated during the night. Pulling 
myself along with my arms had become the limit of my strength. I had 
hit some sort of wall. I wasn’t sure whether it was mental or physical, 
but it smothered me in a blanket of weakness and apathy. If I could 
get water, I would have a chance. It would be just one chance. If I 
didn’t reach camp that day, then I would never do so. 

Will the camp still be there? The question sprang to’ mind for the 
first time. Perhaps they had gone. Simon must have been back~for two 
days . . . more—this was the morning of the third day. There was no 
reason for him to stay once he had recovered his strength. 

I sat up suddenly, without effort. The thought of being left galva- 
nized me. I must reach camp today. I checked my watch: eight o'clock. 
I had ten hours of daylight ahead of me. 

I hauled myself to my feet, pulling desperately at a boulder, and 
wavered on the verge of collapsing back onto the scree. My head 
whirled; blood roared in my temples; my legs seemed to liquefy. I 
hugged the rough surface of the boulder. When my balance returned, 
I straightened and looked back to where I had come from yesterday. I 
was disappointed to find that I could still see the top of the ice cliffs in 
the far distance. Turning towards the lakes, I decided that four hours 
would be enough to reach Bomb Alley. Twelve noon was the deadline. 

I hoisted my sack onto my back and crouched to make the first 
tentative hop of the day. My arm buckled and I pitched forward. The 
fall was abominably painful, and I lay face down in the gravel, clench- 
ing my teeth, waiting for the pain to subside. It remained with me, 
burning my knee unbearably, as it had never done before. 

“Stop, stop, please stop. . . .” 

But it stayed. I stood up despite the pain. My mind was set. I would 
keep moving, keep trying, for want of other choices. Through a hazy 
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blur I thought of how far I had to go. I continued hopping forward. 

At the lip of a hollow I fell and rolled into it. I heard water splashing 
from a long, gray distance in my head. When I turned to face the 
sound, I saw a silver sheen of meltwater pouring over the golden rock. 
I had reached Bomb Alley. It was one o'clock. I was an hour overdue. 

With a strength I hadn't possessed minutes before, I scrambled over 
and pressed my lips to the thin trickle. It was icy cold. I gasped for 
breath between frantic sucks at the wet slab. Water splashed over my 
forehead, running over my closed eyes and off the tip of my nose. 
With every mouthful I could feel my strength returning. I drank until 
my stomach hurt with the cold weight of water, and then drank more. 
I drank, rested, and drank again with a panicky obsession. I couldn't 
tear myself away. I drank more water than I had ever dared think of. 

Finally I roused myself from the stupor of fluid and looked around. 
From Bomb Alley the upper lake was half an hour’s walking, or three 
hours’ crawling. I decided to try and reach it by four o'clock. I stood 
up and began to leave the hollow. As I reached its far end I saw 
footprints in the mud. I stared at them. I recognized the print of 
Simon’s boots and the smaller marks of Richard’s shoes. My spirits 
rose. They were with me. I hopped past. 

The moraines ahead of me were less chaotic. The mass of huge 
boulders tossed at random over the upper reaches gave way to smaller 
stones spread in a carpet between occasional erratic boulders. I fell, 
but not against boulders, and now I could stand with less effort. The 
water had revived me, but the sun, burning mercilessly, sapped my 
concentration. I found myself drifting dazedly in and out of sleep, 
then waking up with a jerk and sitting up from a fall. 

The patterns happened of their own accord. I gave them no 
thought. They were as natural as walking. The vovce still urged me on, 
but without the insistent commanding tone of yesterday. Now it 
seemed to suggest that I might as well get on with it for want of 
anything else to do. I found it easier to ignore it. I swayed drunkenly 
on every rock large enough to lean against and let the sleep whisk me 
away from the endless landscape of dull, dirty rocks. 

Only my watch kept me in touch with the day. The hours passed 
unnoticed. I asked myself endless questions, but not once did I ques- 
tion what was happening. I hobbled down a path I knew instinctively. 
The ground I covered was forgotten the minute I had passed it. 
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At three o’clock I reached a point where the rocks funneled into a 
steep gully. This was the end of the moraines proper. I knew that the 
gully ran all the way to the lake, widening as it descended until it cut a 
flat clay-based path out from the snout of the moraines. I couldn’t hop 
down it, so I sat with my legs in front of me and shuffled down the 
clay. Every now and then I saw a boot print and wondered idly whose 
it was, until I remembered Simon and Richard. I smiled, happy at the 
thought of company. Before long I saw the sunshine glimmering off 
the surface of the lake. I grinned at the sight and increased my speed. 

“Four o'clock and all’s well,” I shouted at the lake, and laughed 
foolishly. 

A flat gravel plain ran out from the gully, forming a crescent-shaped 
beach at the lakeside. When I stood shakily on one foot, the lake swam 
before my eyes and blood pounded in my head. I hit the gravel with a 
sickening crash. My leg had gone to jelly. I realized that I was too weak 
to hop anymore, and resorted to a forward belly crawl. 

The lake stretched towards base camp in a narrow ribbon: In the 
distance I could see where a jumble of moraines cut the lake in two. I 
knew that beyond them the second, smaller lake pooled against the 
dam of moraines above the tents. Except for the short passage through 
the moraines, the ground was flat. If I reached the top of the dam 
before dark, I would be able to look down on the tents—if they were 
still there. They might hear me if I shouted, and rush up to me. 

I looked at the water. If they had gone, what then? The prospect 
terrified me. I knew the answer only too well. A part of me hesitated, 
paralyzing any thought of moving. I didn’t want to get there before 
dark. It would destroy me if I saw that the tents were gone. 

The voice said, Don’t be a fool. Hurry on. Two hours’ light left. 

I moved towards the second lake at a desperately slow pace, and an 
hour later I crossed the dividing moraines and started along the bank 
of the second lake. I stopped to look ahead at the dam of moraines. It 
had taken me fifteen minutes to walk to camp from here. As I looked 
at the dam I felt sure I could reach it before dark. I had one hour left. 

The sun had been blotted out by a rolling blanket of cumulus 
clouds. I reached the moraine dam just as the first drops of rain 
spattered down. 

The wall of the dam was composed of compacted mud and gravel. I 
used my axe on the mud as if it were ice, reaching up and hacking the 
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pick into the wall and then hauling myself up with my arms. The 
higher I climbed, the more nervous I became. Every thought in my 
head was focused on the possibility of finding myself abandoned, not 
just for a second time but for good. 

At the top of the mud slope, I crawled between a jumble of rocks 
until I reached the highest point of the moraines. I pulled myself 
upright and leaned against a large boulder. There was nothing to be 
seen. Clouds filled the valley below, and snow flurries, mixed into the 
rain, eddied back and forth in the wind. If the tents were there, I 
couldn't see them. It was almost dark. I cupped my hands to my 
mouth and shouted, “SIIIMMMOONNNN!” 

It echoed off the clouds, and the wind whipped it away. I screamed 
a high-pitched howl at the clouds and heard an eerie echo from the 
gathering darkness. Had they heard me? Would they come? I 
slumped down by the boulder. The cold ate through me as darkness 
quickly swamped the clouds from view. When I could sit still no longer 
for the shivering, I huddled my shoulders against the wind and, facing 
forward, shuffled down the cactus-covered and grassy hillside. 

Hours of darkness drifted by, and I lost all sense of place and time. 
The idea that I was descending to the tents had long since evaporated. 
Occasionally I glanced at my watch: nine o'clock, eleven o’clock. The 
night stretched on, and the five hours’ crawling from the moraine dam 
meant nothing. The night blanketed everything from sight, and I 
slipped into a delirium of muttered words and distorted ideas of 
where I was. Was I still on the glacier? Better be careful, I thought. 
The crevasses are bad at the end. And where have all the rocks gone? 
It was good not to feel thirsty, but I wished I knew where I was. . . 


ALMOST without noticing it, I had entered a wide area of rocks and 
gravel. Moraines again? I was unsure. The steep descent of grass and 
cactus had disoriented me. I tried to think clearly, sweeping away the 
medley of mad thoughts for brief snatches of reality. The riverbed! 
That was where I was, though the realization didn’t help, for I slept 
immediately and woke later unable to remember it. 

The riverbed was half a mile wide, strewn with rocks, and pocked 
with pools of icy meltwater. Somewhere out in the darkness the tents 
were snuggled on its far bank. But where was I? I kept shuffling 
along, muttering questions to the darkness and hearing only 
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the sibilant rush of stormy wind in answer. The voce had left me hours 
ago. I was glad not to be bothered by its interruptions. 

When I checked my watch, I found that it was morning. Yet another 
day. A quarter to one in the morning. I felt the rough edge of a large 
boulder against my shoulder and pulled myself up it until I could sit, 
swaying, on its top. Something told me that I was close. I stared 
through the darkness. It must be here; I could feel it. Then my head 
suddenly cleared. I knew where I was. All I had to do was shout! I sat 
up and howled a name into the darkness: “SII[IIMMMmoonnnn .. .” 

The pleading in my head had become hysterical: Please be there. . . . 
You must be there. . . . Oh, Jesus Christ Almighty. ... Come on! . . 
Help me, you bastards. Help me. 

Snowflakes feathered against my face; the wind tugged at my cloth- 
ing. The night remained black. Warm tears mingled with the cold, 
melted snow on my face. I felt destroyed and wanted it to end. I 
needed someone, anyone. This dark night storm was taking m me, and I 
had no more will to resist. It was too much for me. 

“Help meeeeeeee!” The howl keened out into the darkness, and the 
wind and snow seemed to have swallowed it the moment it was uttered. 

I thought at first it was an electric flash in my head, like the sudden 
blinding flashes that had flared after I fell into the crevasse. It didn’t 
flash! It kept on glowing, red and green. I gaped at it. Something 
floated and glowed ahead of me: a semicircle of red and green hang- 
ing in the night. Then muffled sounds—surprised sleepy sounds— 
and brighter lights flicking out from the colors. 

The tents! They’re still here. The thought paralyzed me with shock. 
In an instant I changed into a sobbing figure, incapable of moving any 
part of my body. 

“Joe! Is that you? Joe!” 

Simon’s voice sounded cracked with strain. I shouted a reply, but 
nothing came out. I was sobbing convulsively, retching from the spas- 
modic heavings in my chest. There was a sound of stones rasping 
underfoot and someone shouting in alarm, “Over there, over there!” 

Then a light flared over me, and all I could see was its beam. 

“Help me. Please help.” 

I felt strong arms reach round my shoulders, pulling me. Simon’s 
face became abruptly visible. “Joe! God! Oh, my God! Hell, look at 
you. Richard, lift him. Lift him! God, Joe, how? How?” 


“Dying . . . Couldn't take any more. For God’s sake, help me.” 

“Itll be okay. I’ve got you. I have you. You're safe.” 

Then Simon was hauling me up with his arms round my chest, 
dragging me, heels bumping over the rocks. He dragged me into the 
tent and laid me gently back against a mass of warm down sleeping 
bags. He knelt by my side, staring at me, and I could see a confusion of 
pity and horror and alarm fighting in his eyes. I smiled at him, and he 
grinned back, shaking his head slowly from side to side. 

“Thanks, Simon,” I said. “You did right.” I saw him turn quickly 
away, averting his eyes. “Anyway, thanks.” 

He nodded silently. 

Then Richard was pressing a plastic mug into my hand. Hot tea! 
But I couldn't hold it. Simon took it, helped me sit up, and then fed 
me the tea. I stared across at him, seeing the haggard tension in his 
face and the shock in his eyes. For a moment nothing was said. Then 
the spell was broken, and we burst into a torrent of questions, all 
blurted out at the same time and mostly unanswered. In that long, 
silent meeting of eyes every question had become futile, every answer 
superfluous. I told him of the crevasse and the crawling. He told of his 
nightmare descent after the cutting and how he knew I was dead. He 
looked at me then as if he couldn’t quite grasp that I had come back. I 
smiled and touched his hand. 

“Thank you,” I said again, knowing it could never tell him what I felt. 

He seemed embarrassed and quickly changed the subject. “I’ve 
burnt all your clothes!” 

“What?” 

“Well, I thought you weren't. . .” 

He burst out laughing at the expression on my face, and I laughed 
with him. We kept at it for too long, and the sounds were harsh, 
almost manic. 

Hours went by without our noticing, and the tent filled with a babble 
of voices blurting out our stories. Food, medication, endless cups of tea 
given with concern, and now a deep, abiding friendship. And ges- 
tures—a touch on the arm, a look, an intimacy we would never have 
dared show before and never would again. 

“Right. Let’s take a look at your leg,” said Simon, suddenly becoming 
stern and efficient. I started to protest, but he had already begun to 
cut my tattered overtrousers with a penknife. I saw the blade slicing 
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effortlessly through the material. I flinched when he raised my leg to 
pull the trousers away. 

“It’s okay. I'll be as careful as possible.” 

I glanced from him to Richard, who looked as if he were going to be 
sick. I was both excited and apprehensive to see what my leg looked 
like. I wanted to know what had been causing me so much agony, but 
I was scared of seeing it rotten and infected. 

“Richard, you’re going to have to hold his leg down. I can’t pull the 
boot off unless you keep it firm.” 


The aftermath: Simon back at base camp; 
Joe resting during the mule journey to Cajatambo 


Richard hesitated, then moved to my side and held my leg gingerly 
below the knee. Simon began pulling at the boot, and I screamed. 

“Grip it ght, for Christ's sake!” Simon pulled again, and the pain 
seemed to balloon up from my knee. “Right. Got it.” 

The pain ebbed away quickly. Simon threw the boot out of the tent, 
and Richard hurriedly let go of my leg. 

My polar trousers followed, and I sat up expectantly. When Simon 
pulled my long johns off, we both gaped in astonishment. The leg was 
a bloated stump stained yellow and brown, with livid purple streaks 
running down from the knee. There was no discernible difference 
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between my thigh and my ankle. Only the hugely distended lump that 
twisted grotesquely to the right halfway down showed where the knee 
had been. 

“God! It’s worse than I thought.” I felt weak at the sight of it. But at 
least there was no angry inflammation, no obvious signs of infection. 

“It's bad,” Simon muttered. He pulled my long johns back over my 
legs with a worried expression. “We'll have to get you out of here 
quickly. The donkeys are coming in the morning. One of us can go ask 
Spinoza to bring a mule as well.” 


cet 


Leaving the mountains behind 


“T'll go,” Richard volunteered. “It’s half past four now. That way you 
can use my sleeping bag and Joe can take yours. I'll be back by six—” 

“Hang on,” I interrupted. “I need rest and food. I can’t cope with 
two days on a mule straightaway.” 

“You'll have to,” Simon said sharply. “There’s no question about it. 
If you leave the leg any longer, it will get infected.” 

I felt too weak to argue. Richard passed me some tea, smiled reas- 
suringly, and then stepped out into the night. There seemed to be 
something important still to do before I slept, but I was losing the 
struggle to keep my eyes open. Then I remembered. “Simon—” 
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“What?” 

“You saved my life, you know. It must have been terrible for you 
that night. I don’t blame you. You had no choice. I understand that, 
and I understand why you thought I was dead. You did all that you 
could have done. Thanks for getting me down.” 

He said nothing, and when I looked across at him lying on his back 
in Richard’s bag, there were tears on his cheeks. I turned away as he 
spoke. 

“Honestly, I thought you were dead. I was sure of it... .. Couldnt 
see how you would possibly have survived. . . .” 

“It’s okay. I know. . . .” 

“God! Coming down alone, I couldn’t bear it. I mean . . . what was I 
going to say to your parents? What? ‘I’m sorry, Mrs. Simpson, but I 
had to cut the rope. .. .’ She’d never understand.” 

“It’s all right. You don’t have to now.” 

“I wish I had stayed longer . . . just believed you could still be alive. 
It would have saved you so much.” = 

“Doesn't matter. We’re here now. It’s over.” 

“Yes,” he said in a choked whisper, and I felt the unstoppable flood 
of hot tears filling my eyes. A second later I was asleep. 


I awoke to a hubbub of voices and laughter and opened my eyes 
slowly to the unfamiliar glow of the tent walls. I remembered with a 
shock the events of a few hours before. I was safe; it was true. I smiled 
drowsily, luxuriating in the feeling of homecoming. It had been so 
bad, I thought idly in half sleep. 

An hour later I started from sleep to a voice calling my name. 
“Come on, Joe, wake up.” 

Simon knelt with a steaming mug of tea in his hand. I tried to sit up, 
but couldn’t move. Arms reached round my shoulders and pulled me 
into a sitting position. “Drink this, and try to eat. You need it.” 

An endless stream of food and drink followed during the next half 
hour, along with quick snippets of encouragement and information 
about what was happening. 

Then I tried to move out of the tent. I was horrified by how weak I 
had become. When I was half out, I fell sideways as my arm buckled 


beneath me. Simon lifted me gently and dragged me outside and clear 
of the sun. 


“Simon, [ll never be able to cope with the mule.” 

“It'll be all right. We'll help you.” 

I tried to protest, but he was having none of it. Richard passed me 
another mug of tea. Then they left me and began dismantling the 
camp. I lay on my side. It occurred to me that I was nearer to death 
now than when I had been alone. The minute I knew help was at 
hand, something had collapsed inside me. 

Eventually Spinoza led his old mule to me, and Simon helped me to 
my feet. Leaning heavily on his shoulder, I hopped towards the mule, 
which waited patiently. I was lifted into the saddle, one of those old- 
style high-pommeled western affairs. A mat had been bent over it to 
cushion my injured leg. We set off down the riverbed at a steady walk, 
with Simon and Richard walking on each side of me, keeping a watch- 
ful eye on my condition. 

The next two days were a blur of exhaustion and pain. I couldn't 
squeeze my thighs together to steer the mule, and it seemed to walk 
into every tree, boulder, and wall that we passed in the twenty-hour 
journey to Cajatambo. Simon mothered me through the bad times, 
walking close by my side when sleep and weakness threatened to 
topple me from the saddle. He halted the march every time a new 
drug had to be administered. 

Cajatambo was a mayhem of hassle as Simon battled with the police 
to hire a pickup truck, and then both he and Richard fought off the 
hordes of villagers trying to climb into the back for a free lift to Lima. 
Late that night we arrived at the hospital. 

It was frighteningly out of date by our standards, but there were 
clean white sheets, music from the ward speakers, and pretty nurses, 
none of whom spoke a word of English. They wheeled me briskly 
down the green-and-white corridors, with Simon hurrying beside me, 
unable to relinquish me from his care. The enormity of what we had 
been through was just beginning to sink in. 

An hour later, Simon and Richard were brusquely told to leave. 
After being x-rayed, I was washed, then sat naked on a set of chair 
scales. I turned to see the scales and was horrified. Seven and a quarter 
stone! God, I’d lost three stone [forty-two pounds]! When the nurse 
had done with me, I was put to bed, and instantly fell asleep. 

I lay there for two indescribable days without food, painkillers, or 
antibiotics until my insurance was confirmed by Telex and they deigned 
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to operate on me. They came for me early in the morning. Two 
people, masked, wearing green, muttered unintelligibly at me as they 
wheeled me down seemingly endless tiled corridors. It wasn’t until we 
neared the operating theater that the fear in my stomach rose up as 
panic. I mustn’t go through with this! Must stop them. Wait until you 
get home. For the love of God, don’t let them do it. 

“I don’t want the operation.” I said it clearly and calmly, but they did 
not answer. I repeated the sentence. One of them nodded, but they 
didn’t stop. Then it hit me—they don’t understand English. I tried to 
sit up, but someone pushed me back onto the pillows. The trolley 
clattered through the swing doors of the operating theater. A man 
spoke to me in Spanish. He was trying to calm me, but the sight of him 
checking a syringe made me struggle to a half-sitting position. 

“Please, I don’t—” 

A strong hand pressed me back. Another gripped my arm, and | 
felt the slight pain of the needle. I tried to lift my head, but somehow it 
had doubled in weight. Turning to the side, I saw a tray of instru- 
ments. The room began to swim before my eyes. Darkness slipped 
over the lights, and slowly all sounds muffled down to silence. 


POSTSCRIPT 


UNE 1987, Hunza valley, Karakoram Himalayas, Pakistan. 1 watched 

the two small figures gradually dwindle into invisibility on the 

bleak hillside above me. Andy and Jon were going for the summit 
of the unclimbed 20,000-foot Tupodam. I was alone again in the 
mountains, but I had chosen to be. 

I turned away and tended the little gas stove heating my second cup 
of coffee. The movement made my knee ache. I swore and leaned 
forward to massage the pain away. Arthritis. The scars of six opera- 
tions stood out lividly on the distorted joint. At least the wounds in my 
mind had healed better than these. 

The doctors had told me I would get arthritis. They had said the 
whole knee joint would have to be removed within the next ten 
years. But then they had said a lot of things, few of which were true. 
“You will never bend the knee again, Mr. Simpson. . . . You'll never 
climb again... .” 
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They were right about the arthritis, though, I thought ruefully as I 
turned off the stove and glanced anxiously back to the hillside. The 
first sharp stab of fear for them tremored through me. “Come back 
safe,” I whispered to the now silent hills. Given fine weather, they 
should be down in three days. I knew it would be a long wait. 

I felt sad to have dropped out of the summit attempt. The leg had 
worked so well, but then the pain had started. I knew that to climb 
here only ten weeks after the last operation was inviting fresh injury, 
but I was glad I had tried. There was always next year. 

Six days earlier we had reached the col beneath the shoulder of our 
mountain and dug a snow cave. We had sat outside gazing silently at 
the Himalayas stretching away from us. The sun had burned down 
from an endless blue sky, and the sea of snow summits was etched 
sharply in the crystal-clear air. This was what I had come to see. 
Pristine, untouchable. Lofting into the sky, perfectly beautiful. The 
sun glittered diamantine reflections off frozen snow crystals. Karun 
Koh loomed above, only five miles distant. I fancied I could see the 
curve of the earth in the limitless horizon of peaks set before me. The 
names of the ranges rolled through my mind: the Hindu Kush, the 
Pamirs, Tibet, and the Karakorams. Everest, goddess mother of the 
snows, Nanda Devi, K2, Nanga Parbat, Kanchenjunga—so much his- 
tory in those names. And in the names of all those who had climbed on 
them. Suddenly they were real to me, as they never would have been 
had I chosen not to return. Somewhere out in those serried peaks lay 
the bodies of two of my friends, alone, buried in the snow on different 
mountains. That was the dark side of this beauty which, for this 
moment, I could close from my mind. 

I packed my rucksack, shouldered it, and, after one last look 
towards where they had disappeared, turned away and began the walk 
back to camp. 
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the success of his book, the twenty-nine-year-old 
bachelor finds himself in demand for lectures, and 
newspaper and television interviews. However, when 
he’s not in front of a microphone or camera, he’s 
probably on a mountain somewhere. Simpson and 
Simon Yates remain good friends and continue to 
climb together. 
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(continued from front flap) 


the tricks of the trade and the secrets a great 
establishment harbors. And we watch the staff 
coolly handle all problems—a movie star who 
has roughed up his girlfriend, bizarre requests 
from guests, and the zany antics of lobby 
lizards and jewel thieves. Here is a delightful 
behind-the-scenes look at the world of the 
grand hotel, where anything and everything 
happens. Page 355 


TOUCHING THE VOID 
by Joe Simpson 
Harper & Row, $17.95 


The scene is the most remote and forbidding 
corner of the earth, high in an uncharted 
region of the Peruvian Andes. Joe Simpson 
and Simon Yates are about to make a first 
ascent of the treacherous west face of Siula 
Grande. They are experienced, well prepared, 
ready. Yet within three days both men will be 
forced to make the most agonizing choices of 
their lives. When an accident cripples one of 
the climbers, his partner fights the odds to 
bring him down safely. But nature and fate 
are against them. In an unforgiving world of 
ice and darkness, every mountain climber’s 
worst nightmare comes to life. And both men 
test the limits of the human spirit’s will to 
survive. A searing, powerful story impossible to 
put down. Page 483 


Coming in the next volume 


WHERE THE BUCK STOPS 
The Personal and Private Writings 


of Harry S. Truman 
edited by Margaret Truman 


Plain-speaking Harry S. Truman gives his 
lively personal views on the presidency: what 
makes a good President, what makes a bad 
one, and which were which in the American 
experience. This never-before-published 
memoir is as warmly humorous and feisty as 
“the little man in the White House” himself. 


WHEN HEAVEN AND EARTH 


CHANGED PLACES 
by Le Ly Hayship with Jay Wurts 


The startling story of a young Vietnamese girl 
growing up In a country torn apart by war. Le 
Ly Hayslip has traveled a memorable road to 
survival—from working in her family’s fields as 
a peasant child to eking out an existence in 
the cities as a street-smart woman. Her view 

of the war in Vietnam is one few Americans 
have ever seen, or will forget. 


What They’re Saying 
About the Books in This Volume 


A WOMAN NAMED JACKIE 
“A bittersweet banquet . . . crammed with glittery names and 
places and a liberal lacing of diverting dalliances.” 

— Chicago Tribune 


“Scrupulous research and first-rate reporting . . .” 
— The New York Times 


FAMILY OF SPIES 
“Chilling glimpse into Soviet penetration of America’s nuclear 
secrets. . . . Pete Earley’s investigative journalism and narrative 
power make Family of Spies the best true-life spy adventure I’ve 
ever read.” | 
— Nelson DeMille 
author of The Charm School 


THE HOTEL 
A Week in the Life of the Plaza 
“New York Times reporter Kleinfield has a knack for making the 
complex understandable and engrossing. . . . Brisk, thorough, 
and very entertaining—and a darn sight less expensive than the 
$1100 charged for a one-night’s stay in a typical Plaza suite.” 

— Kirkus Reviews 


TOUCHING THE VOID 


“A gripping, true-life tale of survival and anguish that should 
excite armchair adventurers everywhere . . .” 


—Cleveland Plain Dealer 


